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FOREWORD 

In  view  of  the  general  war  into  which  Europe  has 
been  precipitated  just  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press 
It  IS  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  the  completed 
manuscript  of  this  book  has  been  in  the  hands  of  t'.e 
publishers  since  June  1st.  Further  comment  on  Dr 
Graves  qualifications  to  speak  authoritatively  is  un- 
necessary; the  chapters  that  follow  are  a  striking 
commentary  on  his  sources  of  information. 

.        ,  „  The  Publishers 

August  7, 1914. 
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now  I  BECAME  A  SECRET  AGENT 
"  0  Jcrum,  jcrum,  jcrum,  qucmotatio  rvrum." 

HALF  past  three  was  heard  booming  froai 
some  clock  tower  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
1913,  when  Mr.  King,  the  Liberal  representative  from 
Somerset,  was  given  the  floor  in  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons.    Mr.  King  proceeded  to  make  a  sensation. 

He  demanded  that  McKinnon  Wood,  the  lloust  Sec- 
retary for  Scotland,  reveal  to  the  House  the  seccot.s  of 
the  strange  case  of  Armgaard  Karl  Graves,  Gorman 

spy. 

A  brief  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 
Supposed  to  be  serving  a  political  sentence  in  a 
Scotch  prison,  I  had  amazed  the  English  press  and 
people  by  publicly  announcing  my  presence  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  King  asked  if  I  was  still  undergoing  imprison- 
ment for  espionage;  if  not,  when  and  why  I  was  re- 
leased and  whether  I  had  been  or  would  be  deported 
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IH^ITI  ^'  "^  '''"^  ^'  i-P-n.ent  as  a.  unde«ir- 

The  Secbetaby  fob  Scotland  replied  -  Graves  was 

oleased  in  December  last.     It  would  not  be  inT™ 

ance  wuh  precedent  to  state  reasons  for  tUeoZJl 

h  s      ,r'"Tf  *'''•     '  '^^'^  ^°  «ffi"-l  knowledge  o 
his  nationality.     The  sentence  did  not  include  anv 

reeommendation  in  favor  of  deportation.  ^ 

his  heattiT  ~  '"^^  '^  "^^^^^^  ^^-"-  ^^  *^e  state  of 

bar;;' ^'^1'  r  '?'''"^°  -  ^  ^^"^-  ^^  --  - 

Mb    Ki  '        vv      "^^   ^^^'  ^"^  °^^^^  ^^«^er. 
time  Of  Mrre";;aser  '""  "'^'^^^^^^  ^"^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
The  Secbetaby  fob  Scotland  — I  thint  t  h. 

H  n  "  ^  "*  ^"''"^'"  ^«  t«  whether  any  condi- 

;^ct  l^d ''''"''^^'  ^"^  '^  ""— '.  ™ung  tie  sub! 
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Now  consider  the  Secretary  for  Scotland's  stat. 
ment.  « It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  prece- 
dent to  state  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  prerogative  " 
In  other  words,  high  officials  in  England  had  found 
It  advisable  secretly  to  release  me  from  IJarlinncv 
Prison  l»y  using  the  royal  prerogative.  Whv?  Later 
you  will  know. 

AKso,  consider  the  Secretary  for  Scotland's  state- 
ment that  he  had  no  official  knowledge  as  to  mv  na- 
tlomhty~iiv^^ufi^,.^J^t  that,  as  yon  will  realize.* 

There  are  three  things  which  do  not  concern  the 
reader:  My  origin,  nationality  and  morals.  There 
are  three  persons  alive  who  know  who  I  am.  One  of 
the  three  is  the  greatest  ruler  in  the  world.  None  of 
the  three,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  is  likely  to  reveal  mv 
identity. 

I  detest  sensationalism  and  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  is  no  studied  attempt  to  create  mvs- 
tery.  There  is  a  certain  dead  line  which  nc  one  Jan 
cross  with  impunity  and  none  but  a  fool  would  at- 
tempt to.  Powei-ful  governments  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  keep  silence  regarding  my  antecedents.  A 
case  in  point  occurred  when  McKinnon  Wood  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  refused  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  give  any  information  whatsoever  about  me,  this 
alter  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  him  bv 
three  members  of  Parliament.  Either  the  Home  Sec- 
retary knew  nothing  about  my  antecedents,  or  his 
trained  discretion  counseled  silence. 

I  was  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  a  house  ac- 
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boon  and  not  """  '^''^  mine -but  never  has 

A  u.ive  naa  to  lead  my  own  life  nni\    oii 

was  toUo.Jt,rZey2ZTalZ  ^PP""*-"? 
which  atted  me  for  one  o? The  oW  I    '  **':'""'""'«' 

Frora  the  university  I  returned  home     I  had  nl 
^•ays   been   obstinate    md  willfnl    r.T\ 

^f  „  ^"umry,  ana  with  the  crass  assnmnr-o 

of  a  5on„g  spri.  f„,,  ,„^  »ntrammeled  ™Sv 
We,  I  began  to  gi.e  vent  to  utterances  that  IZZ 
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at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  powers  that  were.  Soon 
making  myself  objectionable,  paying  no  heed  to  their 
protests  and  one  thing  leading  to  another,  my  family 
found  It  advisable  to  send  me  into  utter  and  complete 
oblmon.  To  them  I  am  dead,  and  all  said  and  done, 
1  would  rather  have  it  so. 

After  the  complete  rupture  of  my  home  ties,  I  be- 
gan some  desultoiy  globe  trotting.     I  knocked  about 
in  ou  -of-the-way  corners,  where  I  observed  and  ab- 
sorbed all      rts  of  things  which  became  verj-  useful  in 
my  subsequent  career.     A  native,  and  bv  that  I  mean 
-n  inhabitant,  of  non-European  countries  alwavs  fas- 
xnated  me,  and  I  soon  learned  the  way  of  disarming 
their  suspicion  and  winning  their  confidence  -  a  uvo- 
ceediug  very  difficult  to  a  European.    After  a  time  I 
found  myself  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  I 
traveled  extensively,  and  came  to  like  both  countries 
thoroughly.     I  have  never  been  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Lnited  States,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  and 
read  I  imagine  that  the  life  there  more  closelv  re- 
sembles the  clean,  healthy,  outdoor  life  of  the  A,is- 
tralians  than  any  other  locality. 

frLi''"-  IT^  r  "'"  P^"'*  ^^  beginninr  extensive 
ravels  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  the  situation 
m  South  Africa  became  ominous.  War  seemed  immi- 
nent,_  and  following  my  usual  bent  of  stickln-  mv 
nose  in  where  I  was  not  wanted  I  made  tracks  for  thi^ 
ntential  seat  of  trouble.  I  caught  the  first  steamer 
for  Cape  Town,  lauding  there  a  month  before  the  out- 
break of  war.     On  horseback  I  made  my  way  in  easy 
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stages  up  to  the  Rand.  Here  happened  one  of  those 
incidents,  which,  although  small  in  itself,  alters  the 
course  of  one's  life.  What  took  place  when  I  rode 
into  a  sn.all  town  on  the  Rand  known  as  Dooni  Kloof 
one  chilly  misty  morning,  was  written  in  the  bowl  of 
fate. 

Doom  Kloof  is  well  named;  it  means  "  the  hoof  of 
tlie  Devil."  A  straggling  collection  of  corrugated 
iron  shanties  set  in  the  middle  of  a  grayish  sandy  plain 
as  barren  of  vegetation  as  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
sweltering  hot  an  hour  after  sunrise,  chilly  cold  an 
hour  after  sunset,  populated  by  about  four  hundred 
Boers  of  the  old  narrow-minded  ultra  Dutch  tvpe  with 
as  much  imagination  as  a  gras.shopper  —  that  is 
Doom  Kloof. 

When  I  rode  into  the  village  I  was  in  a  decidedlv 
bad  temper.  Hungry,  wet  to  the  skin,  the  dismal  as- 
pect  of  the  place,  the  absence  of  anything  resembling 
a  hotel,  the  incivility  of  the  inhabitants,  all  contrib- 
uted to  shorten  my,  by  no  means  long,  temper  I 
was  ripe  for  a  row.  As  I  rode  down  the  solitary 
street  I  found  a  big  burly  Dapper  flogging  brutally  a 
half-grown  native  boy.  This  humanitarian  had  the 
usual  Boer  view  that  the  sambrock  is  more  effective 
than  the  Bible  as  a  civilizing  medium.  After  con- 
vmcing  him  of  the  technical  error  of  his  method,  I 
at  ended  to  the  black  boy,  whose  back  was  as  raw  as 
a  beefsteak.  Kim  completely  adopted  me  and  he  is 
with  me  still.  I  christened  him  Kim,  after  Kipling's 
hero,  for  his  Basuto  name  is  unpronounceable.     He 
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has  repaid  me  ofteu  for  what  he  considers  the  saving 
of  his  life.  2Cot  many  months  later  Kim  was  the  un- 
conscious cause  of  a  radical  change  in  my  destiny.  I 
have  ceased  to  woudei-  at  such  things. 

By  the  time  Kim  had  learned  some  of  the  duties  of 
a  body  servant  we  had  reached  Tort  Xatal.     War  had 
broken  out  aJid  I  volunteered  with  a  Natal  field  force 
in  a  medical  capacity.     Field  hospital  work  took  me 
where  the  fighting  was  tliickest.     During  the  battle 
of  the  Modder  River  among  the  fii-st  of  the  wounded 
brought  in  was  one  of  the  many  foreign  officers  fight- 
ing on  the  Boer  side.     It  \\as  Kim  who  found  him. 
This  officer's  wound  was  fairly  serious  and  necessi- 
tated   close    attention.     Through    chance    remarks 
dropped  here  and  there,  the  officer  placed  mv  identity 
correctly.     It  developed  that  he  was  Major  Freiherr 
von  Reitzenstein,  one  of  the  few  who  knew  the  real 
reasons  of  my  exile. 

In  one  of  our  innumerable  chats  that  grew  out  of 
our  growing  intimacy,  he  suggested  my  entering  the 
service  of  Germany  in  a  political  capacity.  He  urged 
that  with  my  training  and  social  connections  I  had'e.x- 
ceptional  equipment  for  such  work.  Moreover,  he 
suggested  that  my  senice  on  political  missions  would 
give  me  the  knowledge  and  influence  necessary  to 
checkmate  the  intriguers  who  were  keeping  me  from 
my  own.  Tliis  was  the  compelling  reason  that  made 
me  ultimately  accept  his  proposal  to  become  a  Secret 
Agent  of  Germany.  Xo  doubt,  if  the  Count  had  lived, 
I  would  have  gained  my  ends  tarough  his  guidance 
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'•<-t  friend.     Bv    nt  hL  r         ^  '^^''  ""^  ^  ^^^^  my 
^-•«  than  one    to  do    If /'  ^'"^  "^^  "^t-'^tion 

Keitzen.tein,  I  b,  l^!^''  '  ^''^'-ftauding  with  Count 

I'''3vsieian  I  ^as  allo^^d  tl  ''  '  '''""tributed.  As  a 
questions  asked.  I  b lun  to  ,r!V'"^^'"'"^^  ^°^  -<> 
of  information  r^^'i'''T''''''^''"''''^P^ 
eciuipment  of  tJ^lX  t^oo^^f !!'  '^P^f  -<^ 
many  Colonial  officers  u-p,.  '  /  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^  that 
-«n.s.  All  thesTpoLtr  I !  ?f  ^"  ^'^  '^'^'  ^""ti- 
Keitzenstein  wh.  Tdressed?  ''  '"  '""  *«  ^'«"°t 
said :  ■     '''^^''^^  ^^«  ^ound.    One  day  he 

yol^t^'"''^-    ^^^*- *^e  war,  I  .ant  to  see 

^-t;^cSr:ffi:?rrr^"^^--^-^^'« 

^J«.v  I  nas  told  Lord  K  tehen  '""'^''^'  ^"^  «^« 

''  I>octor,"  he  sa  d  culT     I  "''^''^"^  ^^  ''^  "^e. 

'•     ^'g  ^"«^'^"g  the  ways  of  the 


l^Mt  „,  „,i„e  not  t^  S'^tlu /:  ,t :  ^^i,,  r™  '; 

r ;  cZ  K  t """'" ""'""' "-""  ^-i  'J 

"Jo  up  Count  Rc'itzenstein.     One  dav  I  o-iU,.n  of  .  • 
residenpp  Ti.;«,.„    ^      .  '       caiieu  at  bis 

ifMutnce,  lliiergartenstrasse  23     I  foniul  fJ,o  n 
on  tlip  nninf  .>f  1      •       „  Jouna  tne  Count 

on  tiie  point  of  leaving  for  the  races  at  Hoppe-arten 
He  was  one  of  the  crack  sportsmen  of  Prussta   2" 

1  expected  you   long  ago,"   he   siid"    «t  i 
smoothed  your  way  to  a  ^real  'JLX.  are  nkX 

me  tolo  IJr    °?'  '^°"''*'  "  ""'  •><=  '"■Po^'^iWe  for 
me  to  go  under  my  true  flag." 

He  assured  me  there  was'not  the  slightest  chance 

butL^^e^iI^''^^^^^^^^-^'"^^^^ 
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^  Later  I  was  to  know  who  tbi«  i.uporta"^;;;;;;;;;;^ 

"Very  well,"  I  agreed;  '*  we'll  try  it  " 

vited  me  to  chmb  up  on  the  box.     When  his  attention 
was  not  oc-oupied  with  hi.  rein,  and  returning    h 
«alnte.s  of  passors-l,y,  for  he  was  one  of  the  n.ost  pop,,- 

The  Count  showed  a  keen  interest  an<l  sv.npathv  in 
hem  and  hxs  proposal  began  to  take  favoVal  e  «ha  , " 

^S^^rviee  Chiefs  at  th.  track.     Indeed,  almost  the  ti  •  t 

^ns  ^^  saluted  ld;n  in  the  saddle  paddoek  w,::' 

was  intrn  h'     rV""  '^"^''^''^"  '''"'  "  ^'^'"^^-''''^  ^vho 
Has  introduced  to  me  as  Ucrr  von  Riechter.     Tho 

sequeLh    nt"1  T  "'  "'^  "^'^  '^'^^^'^'•'  ^^-'^  ^  -'- 
Fn"r  ,    n       ''"'^  ''■^'^""^"''  t^^  «^^'««'"»  arose  to  the 

Tappken  made  an  appointment  with  me  at  his  bureau 

L  I L^r^^"''"^;'*''"'*''^^^^  '''  ''''  headquarters  o 

he  lute  ligence  Department  of  the  Imperial  Xavv  in 

I  erhn   but  made  no  further  reference  to  the  subje  t 

that   afternoon.     I    noticed   though   that   Herr   von 

Kiechter  put  some  pointed  and  leading  ques   ons  to 

rne'f :'"1  7  ''''''''  ""«--tic  att^inmentrand 

general  knowledce      Hp  mii«f  ii..,.^  i  .   , 

T  „  .    ^  ^  ™'-^t  have  been  satisfied   for 

.■   ,?,  """  repeated  exclamations  of  "Gros 

rit;r.;^*--' --a  to  e.p..  Mf :: 
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lollowinir  „,y  „s„al  bent,  I  did  ,u,t  call  at  K.n-n- 
igcrgratzerstnisse  70  as  th..  Captain  su-,st..,l 
Abont  three  days  passed  and  then  I  receivnl  a  v.iy 
courteously  worded  letter  r.-questing  me  to  .-all  at  my 
earliest  convenience  at  his  quarters  as  he  had  some- 
thing,' of  imi.()rtanee  to  tell  me.     I  called. 

Koenigerfjratzerstrass,.    70   is   a    typi.al    Prussian 
building  of  administration.     Solid  but  unpretentious 
It  18  the  very  embodiment  of  Prussian  eOleiemv,  and 
hke  all  official  buildi..gs  in  (iermanv  is  well  guarded 
The  doorkeeper  an<I  eommissaire,  a  taciturn  uon-com- 
missioned  officer,  takes  your  name  and  whom  v„u  wish 
to  see.     He  enters  these  later  in  a  book,  then  tele- 
phones to  the  person  required  and  vou  are  either 
ushered  up  or  denied  admittance.     When  sent  up,  you 
are  invariably  accompanied  by  an  orderly  —  it  d'oes 
not  matter  how  well  you  are  known  —  who  does  not 
leave  you   until    the  door  has   closed   behind   you 
^hen  you  leave,  there  is  the  same  procedure  and"  the 
very  duration  of  your  visit  is  entered  and  checked  in 
the  doorkeeper's  book. 

I  was  admitted  immediately.  After  passing 
through  three  anterooms  containing  private  secre- 
taries not  in  uniform,  I  was  shown  into  Captain  von 
Tappken's  private  office.  He  wore  the  undress  rank- 
ing uniform  of  the  Imperial  Xavy.  This  is  signifi- 
cant, for  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  branches  o^f  the 
Prussian  Service  to  find  officers  in  charge.  The  secre- 
taries and  men  of  all  work,  however,  are  civilians ;  this 
for  a  reason.    The  heads  of  all  departments  are  Ger- 
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'•'•nmcnt  dntics  (.srwrinii,.  n       ™^^^*^  "i"'  all  jjov 

TLougi,  ,.i...,„i;;r™'k  z :'  ""•■  *""■■'■'  "'■■"''- 

'•<-•  sure,  tiKTC  a,-^  ,.v  ..m  ■       "  •''"■"'"■  »•    To 

S.Tvicc  «,  4  liV,"axr, "'■?■'■•''''  """  ""■  '"^-■■■«' 

-p'i"-  .:.v"*  "rr;'T;,  r  j;:;'';:;: '«-  "-• 

^'';"  Tappkon  greeted  me  veiT  tuctfullv     tk-     ■ 

::  •  ;;-r  i^^^^^^^^^^^^ » i:.-.,i.r  tL  it:: 

i=«  and  ucvon.„„,  I  ^lij;,:^;,''!;;;;'  :''/•""■'• 

dons  V  interesfii.fr      t  i,  ""  **^  trenien- 

e.,«ipme„:":r^^perL  irdi:"-;:?:;''"^-''-™- 

of  mutual  benefit "  """'  ""■>■  »'"'  "» 

the  Serv"  ef"  "  ""  ^'""'  """•'  ">  ™ter 
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It  WU8  a  fair  quoHtion,  and  I  leplied 

"  Ye8,  prcvided  nothing  will  be  directly  required  of 
me  that  i«  agaiuMt  all  ethics." 

I  noticed  a  peculiar  Hnnle  croHsing  his  features. 
Then  looking  me  straight  between  the  eyes  an<l  using 
the  sharp,  iuc.ive  language  of  a  German  ofllcial,  he 
declared: 

"We  make  use  of  the  same  weapon^  that  are  uso.l 
against  us.     We  cannot  afford  to  be  squeamish.     The 
interests  at  stake  are  too  vast  to  let  perscmal  efh'cal 
questions  stand  in  the  way.     What  would  be  require,! 
of  you  in  the  tirst  instance,  i.s  to  gain  f<,r  us  informa- 
tjon  such  as  we  seek.     The  means  by  which  vou  gain 
this  information  Mill  be  left  entirely  to  vour'own  dis- 
cretion.    We  expect  results.     We  place  our  previous 
knowledge  on  the  subject  required,  at  your  disposal. 
You  will  have  our  organization  to  assist  you,  but  you 
must  understand  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  be  able 
to  extricate  you  from  any  trouble  in  which  you  may 
become   involved.     Be   pleased    to    understand    this 
clearly.    This  service  is  dangerous,  and  no  official  as- 
sistance  or   help    could    be   given    under   anv    cir- 
cumstances." ' 

To  my  cost,  I  later  found  this  to  be  the  truth  So 
far,  so  good.  Captain  von  Tappken  had  neglected  to 
mention  financial  inducements  and  I  put  the  question 

He  replied  promptly: 

Tn".?  «*  t?'°'^'  ^""^'^^^  ^°  *^^  «^^^«  performed. 
In  the  first  instance  you  will  receive  a  retaining  fee 
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TUB  ,r.rnKT,  OP  THE  OBBM.^  „.„  ...„.,„ 
,         .        (9-.O0)  a  (lay  for  living  vmh'uso^   xvU,  .i 

•"«  .>on  aie  to  recive  for  a  missinn  uiii  }..        i 
<-'»«e  IH.  .h.t.nnhicl  in  adva.uo      Th  ""'' 

I  '■iiiKlii'dondsaiil: 

"  "VII,  i;.ii,(„i,i.  t  ,..m  take  care  of  mv  o«i,  m„nov  " 
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now  I  BECAME  A  SECRET  AOENT 

lemmu  of  one  of  our  house  bt'corning  a  Hpy.  The  Cap- 
tain, unaware  of  (he  pernonal  equation  that  was  ol»- 
W'ssiuK'  nie  before  giving  my  wonl,  evidently  thought 
that  his  finj.  icial  induceiuent8  were  not  alluring 
enout;h. 

"Of  courwe,"  he  coutinuo<l,  "thin  Hcale  of  pay  Is 
only  the  heyinninj;.  Am  your  use  to  us  and  the  im- 
portance of  your  misHi(uiH  increaseH,  so  will  your  re- 
muneration.    That   depends  entirely   on   you." 

lie  raised  his  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.     "  I  accept."' 

He  held  out  his  hand.  "  You  made  up  your  mind 
quickly." 

"  It  is  my  way,  Captain  I  take  a  thiu','  or  leave 
it." 

"That's  wliat  I  like.  Doctor;  a  quick,  decisive 
mind." 

That  seemed  to  please  him. 

"  Very  well.  To  lie  of  use  to  us,  u)u  will  need  a  lot 
of  technical  coaching.  Are  you  ready  to  start  to- 
morrow? " 

"  Now,  Captain." 

"  Very  jjood,"  he  sai<l.  "  but  to-morrow  will  do.  T.e 
here  at  ten  a.  m.  Then  give  us  dally  as  much  of  your 
time  as  we  require." 

lie  called  in  one  of  hi.s  secretaries,  gave  him  com- 
niand  briefly  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  man  was  back 
with  an  order  for  three  huudi-ed  marks. 

"This,  Doctor,  is  your  first  month's  living  ex- 
penses.    Retaining  fees  are  paid  quarterly." 
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.THE  SRCRETS^F  THE  GERMAN  W.P  n..,.. 

As  I  pocketed  the  check  I  remarked  •  ~~ 

Captain,  personally  we  are  total  strangers     How 
i^  It  that  you  seem  so  satisfied  with  me*> » 
A«.an  his  peculiar  smile  was  noticeable. 

saia      '^TT''"  ''"■  "'"''  ""'''''''''  procedure/'  he 

I  was  young  then,  and  curious  so  I  asked  : 
tions-''  "■'         "  ''""*^  ^"'^  ^-^^^^  --  ti^eir  i".struc- 

"My  boy,"  he  said  slowly,  "lonm  thi.  f 
start  and  loarn  if  nv-n      t^  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^''^^ 

>'ottaIk      Think      V        ^.r"*  "•^'^  ^"^•^t''^"^-     I^o 
I't'K.     inink!     lou  will  soon   learn   fl.nf  +i 

"'•;■  ™"-^-  ™"""™  >•■>-  attache,,  to    , .  S  mV  ■ 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  SECRET  AGENT 

THE  average  man  or  woman  Las  only  a  liazv  idea 
what  European  Secret  Service  and  E.sT,iona"e 
roallj  means  and  accomplishes.     Short  stories  and 
novels,  written  in  a  backgrou.Ml  of  diplomacv  and 
secret  agents,  have  given  the  publi,-  vagne  impressions 
abont  the  world  of  spies.     Bnt  this  is  the  fust  real 
unvarnished  account  of  the  system;  the  class  of  men 
and  women  employed;  the  means  used  to  obtain  the 
desired  results  and  the  risks  run  by  those  connected 
Avith  this  service.     Since  the  days  of  Moses  who  em- 
ployed spies  in  Canaan,  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
inaugurated  the  first  thorough  .system  of  political 
espionage,  potentates,  powerful  ministers  and  heads 
of  department,  have  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  earlv 
and  correct  information  other  than  through  the  usual 
official  channels.     To  gain  this  knowledge  thev  have 
to  employ  persons  unknown  and  unrecogni/.ed  in  of- 
Ac.al  circles.     A  recognized  official  such  as  an  am- 
bassador  or  a  secretary  of  legation,  envovs  plenipo- 
tentiary  and  consuls,  would  not  be  able  to  gain  the  in- 
formation sought,  as  naturally  everybodv  is  on  their 
g:uard  against  them.     Moreover,  official  etiquette  pre- 
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THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  GERMAN  WAR  OFFICE 

vents  an  ambassador  or  consul  from  acting  in  such  a 
capacity. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  developments  the  need  of  quick 
and  accurate  information  is  even  more  pressing. 
Europe  to-day  is  a  sort  of  armed  camp,  composed  of  a 
number  of  nations  of  fairly  equal  strength,  in  which 
the  units  are  more  or  less  afraid  of  each  other.  Mu- 
tual distrust  and  conflicting  interests  compel  Ger- 
many, England,  France  and  Russia  to  spend  billions 
of  money  each  year  on  armaments.  Germany  builds 
one  battleship;  England  lays  down  two;  France  adds 
ten  battalions  to  her  army ;  Germany  adds  twenty.  So 
tlie  relative  strength  keeps  on  a  fair  level.  But  with 
rapid  constructions,  new  inventions  of  weapons, 
armor,  aerial  craft,  this  apparent  equality  is  con- 
stantly disturbed.  Here  also  enters  the  personal 
policy  and  ambitions  and  pet  schemes  of  the  indi- 
vidual heads  of  nations  and  their  cabinets.  Because 
there  is  a  constant  fear  of  being  outdistanced,  every 
government  in  Europe  is  trying  its  utmost  to  get 
ahead  of  the  other.  They,  hence,  keep  a  stringent 
watch  on  each  other's  movements.  This  is  possible 
only  by  an  efficient  system  of  espionage,  by  trained 
men  and  women,  willing  to  run  the  risks  attached  to 
this  sort  of  work. 

For  risks  there  are.  I  have  been  imprisoned  twice, 
once  in  the  Balkans  at  Belgrade,  once  in  England. 
I  have  been  attacked  five  times  and  bear  the  marks 
of  the  wounds  to  this  day.  Escapes  I  have  had  by  the 
dozen.    All  my  missions  were  not  successes,  more 
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often,  failures,  aud  the  failures  are  often  fatal.     Fop 
instance: 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  11,  1903,  the  plot 
which  had  Ijeen  brewinj?  in  Senia  ended  with  tJie  as- 
sassination of  the  kiiijr,  queen,  ministers  and  memk^rs 
of  tlie  royal  household  of  8ervia.  I  shall  not  fjo  into 
the  undercui-reiit  political  sijrnilicance  of  these  atroci- 
ties as  I  had  no  active  part  in  them,  but  I  was  sent 
down  by  my  government  later  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  prime  movers  in  the  intrigue  which 
pointed  to  Colonel  Jlashin  and  a  gang  of  officei-s  of 
the  Sixth  Rogimeiit.  All  these  regii-ides  received 
Russian  pay,  for  King  Alexander  had  become  dan- 
gerous to  Ilussia,  berause  of  his  Oirtiug  with  Austria. 
Besides,  his  own  i(li(»tic  behavior  and  the  flagrant  in- 
discretions of  Queen  Draga  had  by  no  means  endeared 
him  to  his  people. 

I  stuck  my  nose  into  a  regular  hornets'  nest  and 
soon  found  myself  in  a  most  dangerous  position.  I 
was  arrested  by  the  provisional  government  on  the 
order  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Niglitsch  on  a  most  flimsy 
charge  of  traveling  with  false  passports.  In  those 
times  arrests  and  executions  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  old  Servian  proverb  of  "  Od  Roba  Ikad  Iz 
Groba  Nikad  "  (Out  of  prison,  yes;  out  of  the  grave, 
never)  was  fully  acted  upon.  There  were  really  no 
incriminating  papers  of  any  description  upon  me*  but 
my  being  seen  and  associating  with  persons  opposed  to 
the  provisional  government  was  quite  enough  to  place 
me  before  a  drumhead  court-martial. 
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I  was  sitting  in  tbe  CafTlMitTp^^H^ 
tenant  Xikolovitcl.  inri  Ar         ,"      •^nsian  with  Lieu- 
J^Horade,  wl..  /     1,^0  :^rr'-  '\''''^^«^''  «  "^^••ebant  of 

-ere  taken  -pa.-atei:  i    :t 'n^a  l"  ""^  T'"-"  ^^'^^ 
"'ou  in  the  uniform  of  r-ni      1  ""  '''^^-^"^  ^'"'^0 

-•on  table.     Xo    It L-'"    '  "T  ^^''*^'  '-^^  «  ^^^«» 
«  Vnn  o      ^    nnostions  were  asked. 

port  „„t'v„„  o  vn      Y™,       ""'  '"""""''"'S  »  Pa«»- 

boned,  ua;To".o'"d  ?„';,!•  ;•  '"•"  '^"^  "'gh-eheelc 

""•■"<"-l  .■a„i,„.va„,I  I  thnt^ht  it  ,,.t  n™"',  ""'"'" 
a  cnimtcr  move     Wi(i.„  .  T°  "  *"""  'o  maki. 

wa.d,„a,„„r„J\'       !   ^;'™.;'"8  an,  „r  „,,  ,•„, 
- 1  said  qaiotlj-:  '     ^  ■'""  '"  '"'™  some 

^Ve.h,,,.„de.eL,;L;™:rd,°'  """"^   " '"»'  '^''"■" 

and  tr^te^oe'eML"- 'r  ""'™^'-'-  ••«  -^•''  "fl- 
at me,  in  aZ^^Z Zh'  °'    '"".•••  '"'  "' '"-"-^ 
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"  Your  message  has  not  been  sent.  My  comrades 
were  against  sending  it,  but  I  am  related  to  Zolaro- 
vitch.  So  if  you  can  show  me  some  reason,  I  shall 
take  your  message." 

I  gave  him  some  reason.     So  much  so  that  he  did 
not  lose  any  time  getting  under  way.    In  fact,  it  was 
a  very  pale,  perturbed  officer   who  rushed  out   of 
my  cell.     I  didn't  worry  much,  but  when  at  about  7.30 
the  cell  door  opened  and  two  sentries  with  fixed  bay. 
onets  and  cartridge  pouches  entered,  placed  me  in  the 
center  and  marched  me  into  the  courtvard,  where  ten 
more  likewise  equipped  soldiers  in  charge  of  an  officer 
awaited  me,  I  felt  somewhat  green.    I  know  a  firing 
squad  when  I  see  one.     I  knew  If  my  message  ever 
reached    responsible    quarters,    nothing   could    hap- 
pen to  me;  but  these  were  motley  times  and  all  sorts 
of  delays  may  have  happened  to  the  officer. 

"  Right  about  wheel  "  and  myself  in  the  center  we 
marched  out  of  the  courtyard  to  a  little  hill  to' the 
west  of  the  Citadel. 

An  old  stone  building  -  probably  u  decayed  mon- 
astery, for  I  noticed  several  crumbled  tombstones  — 
was  evidently  selected  for  the  place  of  execution.  On 
a  little  rough,  four-foot,  stone  wall  we  halted,  and  the 
officer,  pulling  out  a  document,  began  reading  to  me  a 
rather  lengthy  preamble  in  Servian. 

Up  to  then  not  a  word  had  been  spoken.     I  let  him 
finish  and  then  politely  requested  him,  as  I  was  not  a 
Serb  and  consequently  did  not  understand  his  lingo 
to  translate  it  into  a  civilized  language,  preferably 
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Gcinuni  or  French.     He  seemed   someuhat  startled 
and  p.ve  nie  to  undei-Mtund  that  he  was  led  to  l.elieve 
I  was  a  Serb.     I  used  some  very  foreil.ie  German  and 
Ireneh,  both  of  which  he  was  able  to  un.lerstan.l, 
poiutm-  out  to  him  that  .someone,  .somewhere,  made  a 
thunderln-  bi-  blunder  which  somehow  would  have 
to  bo  paid  for.     He  was  clearly  ill  at  ease,  but  said, 
"  I  have  to  obey  my  instructions."     I  had  told  him  of 
my  mes.sajro  to  the  minister,  and  althou-h  it  was  (juite 
obvious  I  wa.H  .sparriui,'  f"r  time  he  seemed  in  no  way 
inclined  to  nish  the  execution.     Five  minutes  went'; 
ten  nunr.tes  went  and  lookin-  at  his  watch,  which 
showed  live  minutes  to  eight  (althou-h  it  was  fast  -et- 
l"ij;  dusk,   I   couhl  see  that    watch-dial   distincth), 
slnu-in-  his  sh..ulders  and  sayin-  "  I  can  delav'no 
l<»n;:vr, '  he  called  a  ser-eant,  who  placed  me  with  my 
shouldiTs  to  the  wall  an<l  odered  mo  a  Iiandkerchief 
I  <lidn't  want  a  handkerchief.     A  few  sharp  orders 
and  twelve  Mauser  tubes  pointed  their  n-lv  black 
snouts  directly  at  me. 

I  hate  to  tell  my  sensation  just  then.  Frankly  I 
frit  nothing  clearly.  The  only  thing  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly was  the  third  man  in  the  second  file  held  hi. 
gun  in  rather  a  slipshod  manner,  aiming  it  first  at  raj 
nudrifi,  next  pointing  it  at  my  nose  -  which  strangely 
<-Miough  caused  me  intense  annoyance.  How  Ion-  we 
slood  thus  I  don't  know.  The  next  thing  I  remem- 
ber was  a  rattle  of  grounding  arms  and  the  si-dit  of 
two  other  officers,  excitedly  gesticulating  with  the  one 
111  charge  of  the  firing  squad.    All  three  presently 
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curii  J  towards  me  and  ono  itiilliiif,'  (»ut  a  tlask  of  cojriiiic 
with  u  polite  bow  otrered  uie  a  drink.  I  needcvl  it ;  Itnt 
didn't  take  it.  All  tliis  time  I  had  been  standing: 
motioule-ss  with  my  arms  folded  jhtoss  my  Iticast.  I 
beard  one  say  U>  th.>  other,  •'  Xif-hka  <'n"racha  '•  (  no 
coward).     If  he  had  only  knowTi. 

Indeed,  had  I  anticipated  sneh  an  exporience.  had  I 
known  i\w  thin-s  I  know  now  I  doubt  if  I  woidd 
have  been  so  j»;ea,s<'d  with  the  results  of  my  tir-;l 
visit  to  Kociiiiijerj^ratzerstrasse  70,  wliere  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  (lermaii  Admiralty  is  quar- 
tered. Will  I  lie  reader  step  Itack  with  me  in  the  nar- 
rative to  tlie  day  of  my  oHicially  joiuu?  the  Service? 
Keturnin},'  to  my  hoi<']  after  my  interview  with  Cap- 
tain von  Tajtpken  in  his  otJice.  I  be;.an  to  relleet. 

I  had  not  entered  tlie  Service  out  of  pure  adventure 
or  for  monetary  reasons  alone.  Money  lias  never 
ajtpealed  to  me  as  the  all-powerful  \iuu[r  j,,  ijf,.. 
I  have  always  had  enon<,di  for  creature  comforts  and 
as  for  adventure  I  had  had  my  till  dnrin-,^  the  I'.oer 
War  and  my  world  wanderini;  Xo,  I  had  joined  the 
German  Secret  Service  for  quite  a  dilfei-ent  reasoii. 
I  was  thinkinj?  of  the  influences  that  had  i)resse<l  me 
out  of  my  destined  groove,  by  every  human  riirlit  my 
own.  I  remend)er  how  sauii;iiino  Connt  Reitzensteiii 
was  that  through  the  Sei-vice  I  otight  to  gain  the 
power  I  had  lost.  But  as  I  sat  in  the  hotel  room  had 
occult  powers  been  given  me,  I  vv.vov  wotikl  have  taken 
up  Secret  Senice  work.  I?ut  one  is  not  quite  as  wise 
at  twenty-four  as  at  thirty-nine. 
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^Vn  safislied  with  i„v  r.rosr,.H.f.    T  '   " 

nex,  ,norni„^  ,„,„  w«IkV.    m  m^/  "^T"  '"'■''^'  *"" 
ken's  offleo.     Punctually  at     l  oV  n     7'"'"  "'^'^P" 

*'"-  -ith  tJ.e  <^^<^  ^:  ^""^  "^^-  '^'^  "-'al  pro.e 
«tanu«er,  private  Ln'^rVirr'T'"'  '^-  "'"'^  -» 
vory  astute  a„d  caJ  • ,  ul  T''''  ^"P'^''^"-  ^ 
S^-nu.er.  Suave  ."^r't'T-"'""  '*'  "^""  ^•"" 
P'a"-i.Io  ana  nniuSi  art  of  ^  f**^^  '"'«  ^''« 
*•«"  without  conuuittiu    hi  1  ,f  '"?"''"«  '■"^'^'••"'•■ 

ideal  tutor.  """'  ^^'""'^t  Service  facts,  an 

When  we  were  alone  in  his  nffl. 
gnn  by  saying  abruptly:  '  ""^^  ^^'"'"^'^^  »>^- 

"  I'^'rom  now  on    x,»,   .       ^  , 

nooa  by  telepLouinga  cert\  a  nlT'T'' ''""^' "*  '"''''• 
jou  m,«t  he  a««itle.  Cj"l'r  ,  '^  ""  '""™ 
to  the  following  rales :  P"-''  "^'""^  attention 

c'onveraTt'ionrtrmiMr'^m'''','''/"'''' "''»«'"»«•  ^'o 
^Pective  „e„d,  »;  ^i^  C."  ^  "ff'f  »""  "■<■ -- 
are  sent.     You  will  ,..oi  ^     whoniever  vou 

f"i.'s  witi,  any  employ«7n  V' "f";."  '"*"-  .v"'"-  af- 
meet.    Yon  are  not  likolv^n  ,      .       "  "''"'"  •™"  "'"y 
aBainst  He  rule,  to  btcl'   T  l','""-"-    "  '•'  ""-^'^ 
any  agent.    You   nTuT  1   ?""f  '"■ ''°"""«»  "<. , 
"1"0-    Youare„rpe™UMtor   """^'"'"""^ 

-ctate.  Yo„.i„,^rrt:uX:-;uX" 
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You  will  sijru  all  yoxw  reports  by  that  nutnlMT.  Al- 
ways avoid  teiqihouing,  teU'gi-aphing  aud  cabliii"  as 
niuch  as  possible.  In  urgeut  cases  ,lo  so,  but  uso  the 
cipher  that  will  be  suppliwl  to  you." 

lie  went  on  (o  give  numerous  other  minor  details 
and  instructions,  elaborating  the  .system,  but  wl.iel, 
might  prove  weaiisonu.  here.  I  was  in  his  „m,e  all 
the  foren.M)n,  and  when  he  ushered  nu-  out  I  half  e.\- 
pocted  to  be  called  into  von  Tai)pken's  presence  to 
be  sent  on  my  first  mission.  Inst-ad  of  that,  I  had  to 
wait  tive  months  before  I  was  given  mv  first  work  a.ul 
an  exceedingly  unimi.ortant  thing  it  was.  I),„.in.r 
those  Ave  mont'.is  I  was  kept  at  a  stead v  grind  of 
HchcHding  in  certain  things.  Day  after  dav,  week 
after  week,  I  was  grouu(U.l  in  subjects  that  were 
cs.sentuil  to  efficient  Secret  Service  work. 

Broadly,  they  could  be  divided  into  four  classes  — 
topography,    trigonometry,    naval    construction    ami 
drawin-     The  reasons  for  these  you  will  see  from  mv 
missrn.       My  tutors  were  all  experts  in  the  Imperial 
Service.     A  Secret  Service  agent  sent  out  to  investi- 
gate  and  report  on  the  condition,  situation,  and  arma- 
ment of  a  fort  like  Verdun  in  France  must  be  able  to 
wake  correct  estimates  of  distances,  height.  an..,es 
conditions  of  the  ground,  etc.     This  can  onlv  be  done 
by  a  man  of  the  correct  scientific  training.  'lie  must 
have  the  science  of  topography  at  his  finger  tips-  h,^ 
must  be  able  to  make  quick  and  accurate  calculations 
using  trigonometry,  as  well  as  possessing  skill  as  a 
draftsman.     In  my  mission  to  Port  Arthur,  where  I 
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^'-''^  i;;^:::;:;:^.::::::'^^^^  or  naval  con.en^ 

«^-o-a„atonK.,!;:r  n-  xr^'^'r^^^'^- 
^s  Uoni.u.nt  Captain  Kurt  St  f^'""'  ""■'^  «"''J<''-f 

♦""  ^''0  various  tvp^  oMo  '     r  '""'  '  "^''^  ■••'>'^'  ^'> 

^'vou  toll  In-  tbe  pec.  Ihr  «^.7  n  ^.  "•''"•     ^  '^•'"''^ 

torpedo  that  wa    b  i^^^^^^^         '\  '"^^'^^^  -'-Hut  tho 
or  a  IJrcnuan.  ^  ^^^I^argcd  was  a  Whitehead 

i^in;:;;;;:;.^;:r^^:t---Honoreve,,. 

<>v.M-v  warship  in  tu,  ^    ]        r    "7  ''"'  "'"'•''  ''^ 
^v-s  uuule  to  sit  before  JCn.;T  ''"''  '*  "^  ^''-'  ^ 

^'■'<'Mhe  Silhouette:!:^  :^t::;,?^^^^!''''-"^-''^ 

"■'"■•<  '-^ft.     I  was  .schooled  in  fhT"''"'^  '-^I^'^  «f 
-  ^"ance  what  type  T^b//"""^'' ^ ->"'•' <<'"  at 

«troje,  it  was,  whether  it  u,''''  '^■"''^''•'  «''  'l- 
I^''-d,  Russian  o  n  te  'sT  V  ^  '"  ^'"^  ''"^"'•^'^' 
«'--  in  relating,  one  of  „f '•''"  ^''''''-  ^'^  ^  ^^'all 
'"■"•^'-1  "P  on  the       ,     ,  "r?'V"  '•^"--'-><'.  I  -as 

«''U'Moiahadtobea        o  ;•      "  ''  "'  '^'■'"■^^'  ^^••^- 

abk  ^o  discern  and  classify  them 
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wore  oxplaino,!  to  n...  i„  w.-tjl      r^'  :"''"'' 

an<l  .signal  flajrs  „f  ovcrv  i,-ivv  iV  '•."f«>n„s 

«tu.Jj  tlu-s.  until  -.f  .  .M         *r  '""■''^-     ^  '""'  to 

Ti-eHa^ewitn:;^  ;::^^';''''■■'"7^'''-vi'- 
craiumiug.  !>'(•«»"'•-  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
My  study  was  not  all  in  lU-rlin      T  o,^     * 

oral  Sfx'lT      rJn/n^         """"'""  '*''  "'"  ^•"'•"'''"  <*""• 
i^iai  ftuil.     I?nt  llKM'o  wcro  side  fii,,s  fn  .1.,    i  • 

ernmont  works  at  Kid  .,,,,1  W m  .  "^'  ^•"'- 

•  II     1\M  1    ,111(1     >l      lll(>||||stl<lfi>ii  'PI  •• 

many  opportunities  to  observe  thol.u        ■ 

general   8tafr  possesses.     I  aU]    not  lose   rlie 
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chance  of  this  opportunity.  I  really  did  observe  and 
see  more  than  was  intended  for  me  to  see.  Of  the 
anuizing  amount  of  labor,  time  and  money  that  his 
been  spent  to  gather  the  information  contained  in 
the  .secret  archives  of  the  German  General  Staff  the 
imirvelous  system  of  war  that  has  been  perfected  in 
the  German  Empire,  I  shall  tell  when  I  onsider  the 
secrets  of  the  War  Machine. 

tl..^''l"i'"!'i';  ^  '''''"  ''''''^  *^  ^"^^'  ^^till  other  things 
than  what  they  taught  me.     I  began  to  consider  the 

mg  my  first  nuportant  mission  for  Geronany  I  shall 
tell  you  some  of  the  general  secrets  of  the  sitem 

the  fnT  T  r '"'  '"''""'  "^  ^''''^  ^'"'-^'^  ^^  Europe, 
the  four  leading  powers  each  pos.sessing  one.     Fi  s 

in  systematic  efficiency  is  the  German,  next  comes  "he 

Russian,  then  the  French,  and  English.    England  h  s 

a  very  efficient  service  in  India  a^d  her  AsLtie  po 

sess,ons    but  has  only  lately  entered  the  Eur;'; 

ItL  i  "^  ''"'  ''''''  ^"^^«  *^«  International 

Secret  feemce  Bureau  with  headquarters  in  Belgium 
a  semi-private  concern  which  procures  reliable  in- 
fo, mation  for  anyone  who  will  pay  for  it.  This  serv 
ice  IS  generally  entrusted  with  the  procuring  of  tech- 
meal  details,  such  as  the  plans  of  a  new  kinVof  gfn 
0.-  data  on  a  new  and  minor  fortification.     Mr  Vance 

on:z:inZ:''' '''-' '''''-'  -^-^-«  '^'^  ^^^■- 

Not  often  does  the  chance  come  to  leave  the  regular 
channels  of  espionage  and  go  forth  upon  a  mission 
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out  of  the  ordinary.  That  chance  came  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  Russian  agents  in  Brussels.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg the  chiefs  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  identity 
and  names  of  a  group  of  revolutionists  who  had 
formed  a  sort  of  colony  in  Montreux,  Switzerland. 
A  French  woman,  known  sometimes  as  Theresa  I'rc- 
vost  (the  last  I  heard  of  her  she  was  in  ju-ison)  was 
detailed  to  the  mission.  Young  and  clever  was 
Theresa;  likewise  the  man  who  was  ordered  to  ac- 
company her,  posing  as  a  "brother,"  Charles  Pro- 
vost. 

The  chief  of  these  Russian  fugitives,  who  were  down 
around  the  lake  of  Geneva,  brewing  their  dark  plans, 
was  known.  He  was  Goluckoffsky,  and  he  had  a  son 
twenty-two  years  of  age  — an  impressionable  Russian 
son.     Hence  the  young  and  pretty  Theresa. 

It  was  decided  by  her  Brussels  chiefs  that  she  as- 
sume the  role  of  an  heiress  from  Canada.  Five  tliou- 
sand  francs  for  preliminary  e.xpenses  were  handed 
over  to  her  and  with  Charles,  the  brother,  she  de- 
scended upon  Montreux.  If  you  were  there  at  the 
time  you  will  recall  the  social  triumph  made  by  the 
young  Canadian  heiress.  You  may  even  remember 
that  she  seemed  to  be  infatuated  with  the  young  im- 
pressionable son  of  old  Goluckoffsky.  The  day  long 
they  were  together.  They  were  going  to  be  marrio*!^ 
and  Charles  Prevost  the  "  brother,"  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, chatted  amiably  with  old  Goluckoffsky  and 
his  friends  and  smiled. 
Then    as    an    heirei^s    should,    Theresa    and    her 
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"brother"  invited  Goiuckoffsky, ^;;7i;;;;;r;;;;;i 

fnends,  to  a  pre-u.iptial  hmcheon.     No  exnen'se  was 

o  Brusse  8  for  money.  Yonng  Goluckoffsky  was  de- 
h.h  ed  ..tb  his  fiancee.  She  was  insistent  that  all 
lis  fnends  should  be  there,  ,U1  the  revolutionaries- 
jilthough  of  course  his  dear  Theresa  .lid  not  know  that. 
How  the  spelling  of  their  names  puzzled  her  With 
gay  heart  young  Goluckoffsky  wrote  out  all  their 
names  on  a  slip  of  paper  so  s',e  could  send  their  invi- 
to know^'''^''"^^  ~  ^^^  °^°'^'  ®*-  P^^^^h^'-g  ^-anted 

Came  the  day  of  the  luncheon,  a  gala  affair  in  the 
banquet  room  of  the  hotel.     Therefu  looked  charm 

TlirV^  ^"T"'^  '^^  '^'  ^^^  revolutionists  were 
taken  with  her.     Old  Goluckoffsky  beamed  upon  thi. 

hi'fon."^  ^'"'"""'  "''  '""'  ^^"'"  "^«  t^  ^^-^ 

Ices  had  been  served  when  Theresa,  her  pretty  face 
in  smiles  declared  that  she  had  a  surprise  for  her 
guests.  To  her  it  was  the  day  of  days.  What  better 
tlian  a  group  photograph  of  her  dear  and  new  friends" 
How  she  Mould  treasure  it!  Strangelv  enough  this 
did  not  please  the  guests.     Photogra;hs  were  danger! 

thpn,       Tf ''t'  "''  T'^  ^'^^'  ^^'  ^^-'-^"^  got  hold  Of 

them.  They  breathed  easier,  though,  when  Theresa 
calling  xn  the  photographer  _  the  best  in  Lausanne 
she  assured  them  -  instructed  him  to  deliver  all 
copies  to  Mr.  Goluckoffsky,  her  dear  father-in-law  to 
be.    So  the  revolutionists  grouped  themselves  on  the 
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hotel  lawn;  the  photographer  pressed  the  bulb;  and 
everybody  laughed. 

As  quickly  as  the  photographer  could  print  his 
proofs  they  were  delivered  to  Theresa ;  that  night  she 
and  her  "  brother  "  left  Montreux.  In  two  days  the 
naines  of  all  the  revolutionists  in  young  Goluokoff- 
sky's  handwriting  and  their  pictures  were  delivered 
to  the  chief  in  Brussels.  A  substantial  fee  was  paid 
Theresa,  besides,  and  she  must  have  smiled;  some  of 
those  young  Russians  are  delightful. 

So  much  for  an  example  of  the  clever  work  done  by 
Brussels.     The  German  Service,  in  which  I  served  on 
and  off  for  twelve  years,  has  three  distinct  branches  — 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Personal,  each  branch  having  its 
own  chief  and  its  own  corps  of  men  and  women  agents. 
The  Army  and  Xa^-y  division  is  controlled  bv  the  Gen- 
eral StalT  of  Berlin  (Grosser  General  Stabe)',  the  most 
marvelous  organization  in  the  world.     The  Political 
and  Personal  branch  is  controlled  from  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  the  German  Foreign  Office,  the  Emperor  in 
person,  or  uis  immediate  Privy  Councilor.    The  Army 
and  Navy  divisions  confine  themselves  to  the  procur- 
ing of  hidden  and  secret  information  as  regards  arma- 
ments, plans,  discoveries,  etc.     The  political  branch 
concerns  itself  with  the  supervision  of  meetings  be- 
tween potentates,  cabinet  ministers  and  so  forth.     The 
Personal  branch,  under  tlie  direct  control  of  the  Privy 
Councilor,  is  used  by  the  Emperor  for  his  own  special 
purposes  and  service  in  this  branch  is  the  sine  quo 
non  of  the  service. 
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ncto...  and  aetres.™,  moX-le  ""^  Z  ""^  .^'"'""'' 
'I-m.-mon,latoos  of  the  half  ^H  i  •  *'''"'*  '""■'"• 
f.s,  all  are  a,a<le  u J„f  '  °  '  ''■""^  ""d  P<"- 
»i-ll  lianncn  I],  ,  ,  •  ""''"<"><'  arises.  It  mar 
«t.^al,,r„l'       47' ■'■'"''"■■S  '•^')'-»'a,,ee^i 

of  some  Kovernment.  Greattin!  ,  '"'"'  "S™' 
■■•«l»,  esj,ecially  of  Russian  '7^^'  "'""'="■"  "'"'  «■- 
f'™  spies.  Xotablylr  ™,^,„tr'r"  "''^-''  "■= 
(i-rt  and  nimble  ,vit  said  ,^^1  ■  '  '""°""'"' "k"" 
K"-ian  government  at  50  MO  Tn"'"'"'''  "^  '*" 

honor  of  a  .,.,-"  „n",ten,",Hl  '" '^f™"""''  ""^  ""»  '"e 
"■•^^•'t  boi.„  a,-,.xio°f™fr^-^^^?='''''*'"'^»^''™- 
"-»'•    Perhaps  .Cemo  se,le  ^^  '"'"'"<'  ""PP™  to 

Year's  Eve  carnival  when  th.      ?^  "  ''""'"  ^<'"' 
Io««  -  Of  her  mag^fl^e/t  <-!  e?  T*'™  "  ■""  "«' 

t.on  being  de.xter„„sly  comma^deene^  f '""  '"  ""='• 
y  matter.,  of  the  Seore" S   "7°  '^"^^  '" 

It  happened  that  the  Personnl  n        . 

man  Secret  Senice  nase.credini,    '"f "  °'  "">  «"=■- 

8"IJ  l.ag.     JIademoi.,eneTnd  h"*'^  '°"''''^''^  '°  "■•■'* 

fair  «ith  a  jonng ord,r  ucX        f J"™^  ^  "»  »'• 

=  ordnance  officer  of  the  Potsdam  gar- 
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nson.     Xoxv  the  Service  does  not  like  to  see  officers, 
especially  those  of  the  ordnance,  becoming  inyolve<l 

r., .  ]    r.  "^'  *^"  ^''^^•^"^^■^-    O'^  t^i«  particular 
night  he  had  presented  her  with  the  new  bag  and  she 

had  been  injudicious  enough  to  have  kept  in  the  golden 

receptacle  a  dangerously  compromising  letter  that  he 

had  enclosed.     Injudicious,  dear  lady!    Corsage  or 

stockings,  Mademoiselle;  but  vanity  bags -never' 

.nj/'r'T'?"  *"*  ''"""''^  ^^^^  *^«  following  incident 
cost  the  Pavlowr  a  rather  remunerative  engagement 
m  Uerliu. 

Celebrating  the  coming  of  the  Kew  Year,  Made- 
moiselle and  her  party  were  feasting  in  the  Ice  Arena. 
I  happened  to  be  at  near-by  table,  and  saw  everything; 
as  well  as  later  hearing  the  inside  of  it 

The  gold  chatelaine  lay  on  the  table  at  her  elbow 
Lpon  oosernng  its  position,  the  waiter -a  secret 
;n'n*/^  t^eca.e- deliberately  tipped  over  a  cham- 
pagne  glass  that  stood  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ba- 
Of  course,  Mademoiselle  was  worried  lest  the  wine 
run  over  on  her  gown  and  while  thus  preoccupied,  the 

2T'  .',!""!"^"°S  «P«I«gi<^«.  "topped  up  the  table 
c  oth  with  his  serviette -mopped  up  the  wine  and 
cleverly  covering  the  bag  folded  it  in  the  napkin  and 
nirried  away  In  two  minutes  he  had  opened  it,  ab- 
tracted  he  letter  from  the  young  ordnance  officer; 
and  M-as  back,  apologizing  to  the  Pavlowa 

"lour  pardon.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  handing  her 
the  gold  chatelaine.  "  In  my  haste  I  picked  up  th  s 
bag  by  mistake.    I  suppose  it  is  yours." 
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With  a  slight  start  she  said  "yes"  took  th«  h 

and  huz-nedly  opening  it  felt  for  tClett^r     T„  hef 

tiis/naj  it  was  gone     I  saw  hn^  ^^ 

=ud  ,„«,  I  .n„r?eU.Lt  t":,e:™r  ouTr  °  ""'° 
"  X',» '»    1  , ,  ^icvciiiess  or  the  woman 

you  w..nt  over  the  frontier  jurtthot::'  «>",  Kut 

are  essentia!  Th„  J  •  """ "'"'''' '""'  »«■> 
Expeos  s  t  „evt  SItr„":^'  !"."'  "  "'"•"  ««"»• 
object.    For  instanee  7  '  ""  """'^  "^'■"8  "» 

".e  Ki^era  ,^^Zl  ZIZ:^  tT  tT^, 

c'xpeiwes  wlien  out  on  wort     n    -T      "•'•™Pi--tlive  o," 
-t  out  for  eachpi^eo/torf  :;;■''  """  '"  '  '"'""» 

-*s  wu.  t.e  Jporta^^ortCtsriXnt  '^r;;:: 
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ceived  us  mud.  a.s  ;J0,000  i^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
mission  porfornied  successfullj.  ^ 

The  risks  are  great,  so  are  the  rewards -if  sue- 
cessful.     If  not,  then  one  pays  the  usual  price  of 
^ulures,  in  this  case  onl,  more  so.     For  in  the    ven 
of  c -aster  no  official  help  or  protection  could  o 

.ivtn.     The  work  is  interestinjr  and  fascinating'  to 
hose  of  an  adventurous  tnrn  of  mind  and  not  o ^-r 

est  I  hshed  ethics.     I  would  not  suff^est  the  Secret 
S  I  1  e  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a  nervous  person 

;md  t do  T "■'""■'' "" ^^'"^""^"^ ^--'^ --^ '--tJv 

no    devil.     It  IS  not  compatible  to  lonf,Tvitv     As  -i 
|•"1^^  the  constant  strain  of  being  on  the  ?»/  r    .     l.v 
2  -  'one  hand  against  the  n.ost  powerful  id,;;' 
often  unknown,  ha.ing  one's  plans  upset  at  t 
moment   and    continually   pitting   one's   own    bid' 
"gainst  son.e  of  the  acutest  and  shrewdest  mino 
tho  world,  the  knowledge  that  the  slightest  binder 
m..ns  lo«s  Of  liberty,  often  of  life,  is  faring,  l^Z 

Je'wiio'rr;  "T  'f  """^"'  courageous  to  a  de- 
gree ^^  ho  have  broken  down  under  the  strain;  sooner 
or  later  one  is  bound  to  succun.b.     I  have  known  O" 

p:.:::v"':V"^  7--  --^^  ^'--e  -ysterLusiTdi: ; 

peaied,  "dropped  ont  of  sight,"  caught  or  killed i 
not  always  by  their  opponents. 
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THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  GERMAN  WAR  OFFICE 

To  cite  but  two  cases,  one  of  a  woman,  the  other  of 
a  man. 

Olfja  Bruder  was  a  spy.     She  worked  for  Germany 
and  for  the  Service  Bureau  in  Brussels.     A  few  years 
affo  it  was  announced  in  the  European  newspapers 
that  a  woman  known  as  Olga  Bruder  had  committed 
suicide  in  a  hotel  at  Meii.el  on  the  Russian  border. 
Friiulein  Bruder  had  been  sent  after  the  plans  of  a 
Russian  fort.     In  Berlin  they  learned  that  she  had 
obtained  them,  but  becoming  involved  in  a  love  af- 
fair with  a  Russian  officer  was  holding  them  out,  plan- 
ning tQ  restore  them  to  him.     Also,  contrary  to  the 
service  regulations,   she  knew  four   foreign   agents 
well.     Later  reports  from  Danzig  revealed  the" fact 
that  she  had  become  enamored  with  a  sectional  chief 
of  the  Russian  Service  and  that  she  was  about  to  give 
up  everything  to  him.     So  Olga  Bruder  committed 
suicide.     /S7<c  teas  poisoned. 

As  for  Lieutenant  von  Zastrov,  an  ex-armv  officer 
in  the  (iernuin  Secret  Service,  he  was  killed  in  a  duel. 
Zastrov  was  suspected  of  flirting  with  Russian  agents 
—  only  suspected.  He  knew  too  much  to  be  im- 
prisonwl.  He  was  a  civilian  and  under  the  German 
law  eutitled  to  a  public  hearing.  Had  he  still  been  a 
military  man,  a  secret  tribunal  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, but  being  the  scion  of  an  old  aristf)cratic  house 
and  knowing  official  secrets,  it  was  not  wise  to  put 
him  in  against  the  regular  machinery  of  elimination. 
So  Zastrov  was  challenged  to  a  duel.  He  killed  the 
first  man  the  Service  chiefs  sent  against  him,  yet  no 
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sooner  was  that  duel  over  tbau  he  wa«  chalU'UfJ^ 
again.     In  half  an  hour  Zastrov  wa«  dead. 

Ves,  your  own  employers  often  think  It  advisable,  at 
times  fo  eliminate  a  ttm  elever  or  knowing  member  of 
their  service,  unless  that  same  member  has  prfMured 
for  himself  a  solid  good  ^Mife  insurance"  in  the  na- 
ture of  do«!umentai7  «'videnee  of  such  character  that 
to  meddle  with  him  brings  danger  of  disclosure.  Of 
late  there  have  been  no  attempts  on  my  life. 
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INTO  THE  EAST 

RECLINING  in  my  deck  chair  on  the  x\.  D  L 
liner  Baycrn,  bound  for  Singapore,  I  was  s.nok* 
-.  a  pipe  and  idly  .peculating.  1  iLd  cu  th'tc  tt 
a^puuntance  of  my  table  neighbor,  a  Japanese,  I  ron 
U.naki,  and  was  at  the  moment,  expecting  him  to 

uck  chair  beside  me.     Instead  came  two  officers  of 
e  Second  Siberian  Rifles,  strolling  along  the  deck 
I   was  obvious  that,  although  it  still  lacked  Hnve  hour« 
of  noon  these  gentlemen  had  been  quite  frcMjuen    v  to 
he  sluune  of  Bacchus.     I  had  no'fault  toTid  with 
that,  as  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  my  own 
P^mal  comfoi-t.     When  thc^  began  tackin^i::;^ 
talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices  on  that  part  of  the 
.I'Hk  known  by  experienced  travelers  U>  brreslved 
'^it.rr   ^-i/-^ing,    however,    they    ,:^''t 
i\lt  .^^"^  ''"^  "^  *'^^'"^  tl^^*^^'  liiniself  into 

haii    t!         -ntinually  wriggling  and  creaking  tTe 
lull    meanwhile  shouting  .o  his  companion  at  the 

Bin  Hi  rS'      "'  ""  '    *"""     ''  ^^'^  "-^ed 
iiaion  Huraki  s  appearance  and  quiet  request  for  the 
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evacuation  of  his  (Icck  chair,  and  the  in.soh-iit  stare 
and  non-conipliuucc  .,f  the  Kiwsian,  to  make  me  diip 
in  with;  ' 

"Damn  it,  sir!     Ytm  don't  own  tlie  whole  worM 
yet. 

I  went  on  in  terse  military  German  whl,-h  ei-htv 
per  cent,  of  all  Russian  of!i,-,.rs  know  and  tli..  trend 
of  which  is  never  nusunderstood.  I  pointed  out  Uiat 
any  further  enci-oachin-  would  l.e  resented  in  a  n;.,st 
drastic  and  sudden  manner.  The  usual  uirdcal  ex- 
change of  cards,  permitting  all  sorts  of  Idulls,  d.H-s  not 
impress  a  Russian,  hut  the  imminent  chance  of  l.hnvs 
from  lists  does.  A  pair  of  astonished  bulging  eves  a 
muttered  apology  and  quietness  reigned.  '     ' 

With  u  mild  smile  IJaron  Iluraki  dropped  into  his 
chair,  but  I  di.l  not  like  the  expression  in  his  eyes 
Knowing  the  prowess  of  the  Baron  as  an  expcmeut  of 
his  national  system  of  self-defense  t  i,^j  j^^^jj  j^j^^ 
hiirmlessly  toss  about  the  biggest  sailor  on  the 
Bayvni,  the  chief  butcher,  who  was  as  strong  as  an 
ox),  I  said: 

"It's  a  wonder  to  me,  Baron,  that  you  didnt  throw 
that  boor  half  way  across  the  deck." 

I  shall  never  forget  his  answer. 
^    "  "\Ve  of  the  Samurai  never  tight  when  there  is  noth- 
ing behind  it.     It  is  not  the  time." 

I  did  not  like  the  expression  in  his  eyes. 

All  this  transpired  because  I  was  on  the  road  to 
bingapore,  away  from  Berlin,  on  my  tirst  important 
mission  in  the  German  Secret  Service.     The  Iu*elli- 
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gfuce  I)«'pnrtnu'nt  had  instnut<  i  ij»«  t«)  ascertain  tin- 
extent  of  (he  new  (hn  kH  am'  '  j  i .  '„  atious  in  eourse  of 
completion  in  the  Strap  '  s,  i,i,  „/.nt8  — an  aHHijjn- 
ment  calliu},'  for  exact  <.,M.-f  [  i.ical  data,  photo- 
jfraphH  and  jjians. 

Leavinjr  port,  I  had  four  '  lli,   ...  i/crn  roinfoHahly 
crowded.     In  the  East  war  ciiM-iIs  a   r-.  t--  „jj  and 

anions  the  passengers  we:  •  iin'-.hi  t  .Japanese 
called  home,  as  I  afterwartU  loar"  i  r  -  i,niM',  m 
ing  struggle.  At  Port  Said  nc  u.-,..  '  •  on  a  ..n^ 
sian  contingent,  quite  a  fe  of  wii.nn  were  oi;".  > 
bound  for  Port  Arthur,  Daluy  mid  Vladirostock,  and 
in  view  of  the  gathering  cminiet  I  found  the  relative 
conduct  and  l»e;ning  of  reprcscTil^itives  of  these  races 
that  Avero  r.<r.  a  to  clash,  vastly  interesting. 

And  af;.'.  my  experience  with  the  Russians,  I  was 
to  know  more.  From  that  time  on,  I  began  to  notice  a 
subtle  change  in  Baron  Huraki's  attitude  toward  me. 
Quite  of  his  own  accord  he  discussed  with  me  the  cus- 
t(»ms,  ideals  and  aspirations  of  his  caste  and  country-. 
Wrapped  in  a  Sliuai  kimono,  his  gift  to  me,  we  spent 
many  hot  ajid  otherwise  tedious  nights,  sprawled  in 
our  deck  chairs,  discu.ssing  unre.««ervedly  the  questions 
of  the  East.  What  I  learned  then  anil  tlie  insight  I 
got  into  the  aims  and  character  of  Nippon,  were  in- 
valuable to  me.  Baron  Huraki,  now  high  in  tlie  serv- 
ices of  the  Mikado,  is  my  friend  still.  Once  a  year  he 
sends  me  Shuraino-Anki,  a  wonderful  spray  of  cherrj- 
blcssoms,  the  Japanese  symbol  of  rejuvenating  friend- 
ship. 
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A  Sccri't  iSHrvice  ayciit,  altliou};li  iiiakiiij,'  no  friends 
or  acqnaiutuutcN,  ulways  niaki-s  it  liis  hiisincss  to 
fonvt'iHf  with  and  study  his  fcllnw  travi-lcrs.  Fol- 
lowinjf  luy  usual  hiijiit,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  cult!- 
vatt'  tiu'  at'»iiiiuntann'  of  tJic  Jaiiancsc,  |»;u  licularly 
Iluiaki.  A  scholar  of  no  nu-an  attainnu'iits  was  the 
Ilaron. 

Quietly,  wfthoul  being  didaetie,  he  upheld  his  end 
ill  most  dis(ussi(ujs  on  applied  seienees  oi-  philo- 
sophic arjjuments,  put  tin},'  forth  his  deep  knowliMlge 
in  an  unohtrusive  way.  I  found  this  trait  to  l.e  an  in- 
variable rule  with  most  of  the  Japiinese  with  whom  £ 
came  in  contact.  Once  or  twice  during  our  lenythy 
and  pleasant  chats  I  tried  to  veer  the  subject  round 
to  the  all-eugrossing  Kastern  <pK'stion,  oidy  to  be  met 
with  the  maddening  bland  smile  of  the  lOast.  I  was 
rather  inexperienced  iu  the  fathomless,  undetinablo 
ways  of  the  Orient,  but  on  the  Baymi  I  learned  rap- 
idly the  truths  that  Western  methods  and  strategy 
are  absolutely  useless  against  the  imiienetrable 
stoicism  of  an  Asiatic  and  that  only  personal  regard 
and  obligation  on  their  part  will  prcMlut  e  results.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  Japanese,  small  and  sinewy, 
any  two  of  them  weighing  no  more  than  one  liussian, 
quiet,  taciturn,  genial  and  absteudous,  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "Little  White  Father."  The  Kussians 
M  .>re  an  aggressive,  big,  well  set  up,  heavy  type  of  men, 
by  no  means  teetotalers,  tiilkative,  with  overbearing 
swagger,  always  posing,  talking  contemptuously  abotit 
the  possible  struggle  in  the  East,  invariablv  referring 
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ir  Mir     B„t  I T      »' «'"""""».  I  "-.Id  at  Port 
A..  M,  c         ""'K.iMting  „„•  uarrativo. 

.o,....t .,,,  a  .ea„-i'r„tn,?ur„ra:,"  rt's 

do,ng  research  work  in  tropical  bo.an;.  4„  Lh 
I'^me  acquainted  with  a  „uml,cr  of  L-  i*  ofl  c  ' 
and  was  introduced  at  tlieir  cl.,l,«  t,  ■  , 
ob.ainod  ,„ro„«,  .,.«  tin^irilut  tlrnT':;;!,-; 
base  was  merdv  theoretir-il  .,n,i  t  '""- "^^^  "'i^''' 
to  obtaiu  practL.  t^L  t"  i"-1LTvo ^"0"''  t"'!" 
touch  with  tho  native  clerks,    I^the  En  JlW  rf    '" 

s^;s:-~dT::;r'~^^ 

;;».e  to  „.e.  though,  th^tTre^itiv'r,  "Z^^ 
by  no  means  easj-  and  a  rather  dangerous  tW,  !?„  d„ 

:.a  hVrks°"i;f  1?*°'  '"'"■™- '» -° 

m.n,erah,e''rc:utenteV;':^/?,,r  t°™  f  "■° 

"T  :f  it'th"  ^'rr  »'<""''"^"  «>'."'  i  Cr 

in  one  of  the  clubs,  I  found  a  due     A   vnnn,, 
Kajah,  one  of  the  numerous  coterie  o    pett;  prS 
-fair  play  compels  me  to  withhold  his  name .^w 
got  himself  into  some  trouble  and  the  oaternr.. 
-nt   had  promptly   suspended   Ms't^Z'Te^e 
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was  my  chance.     I  soon  ascertained  vonn-  Rajah's 
haunts  and  made  it  my  business  to  frequent  them 
One  day  I  found  him  on  the  veranda  of  the  Marine 
Hotel  and  asked  him  for  a  match,  makin-  a  return 
compliment  of  a  cigarette.     This  was  a  procedure 
against  established  British  social  usage  in  the  East 
where  it  is  considered  infradig  to  meet  a  native  on  a 
social  footing.     Herein  lies  a  grave  danger  to  En- 
hsh  colonial  policy.     Your  semi-European  .-ducatcl 
native,  having  partly  absorbed  European  manners 
resents  this  subordination  and  ostracism.     So    with 
this  high-spirited,  rather  clever  young  rajali    '  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  whiskey  "pegs"  and  sub 
sequent  dinner  at  his  bui^galow.     One  visit  led   to 
another  and  we  were  soon  rather  intini   'e.    Tlie  voun- 
Kajah,  having  the  usual  native  taste  for  luxurv  well 
developed  and  his  income  stopped,  I  became  of  som.- 
monetary  assistance  to  him.     Also,  judiciouslv  fos- 
tering his  discontent  against  the  government,  I  soon 
had  him  in  a  desired  frame  of  mind.     Throu«'h  his 
influence  on  the  native  clerks,  I  was  able  to  gain  all 
the  plans,  data  and  photographs  of  England's  new 
naval  base  in  the  Straits  Settlement. 

By  this  time  my  close  association  with  this  no- 
torious young  Rajah  was  marked  and  I  found  it  ad- 
visable to  pull  up  stakes,  which  I  did  in  short  order 
arranging  passage  on  the  N.  D.  L.  liner  Sachscn 
homeward  bound.  Having  a  week  to  spare  and  fiml- 
ing  that  by  leaving  the  Sachsen  at  Colombo,  I  could 
catch  the  Pnna  Regent  Leopold  of  the  same  line 
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coming  up  from  Australia  en  route  for  Europe    I 

had  my  ticket  transferred.    This  would  give  me'  a 

on-day  vacation  in  Ceylon,  where  I  had  a  number 

of  acquaintances,  having  hunted  there  during  mv 

thf  olirr  •    ^„T;""-^'^'  ''  ^"^•^'"^'^  I  P'^t  ^P  «t 

i"'  .^'";,<-^7«r,  one  of  Lipton's  tea  estate  man- 
afeCKs,  m  Ivandy  and  Xewara  Elya.  MacGregor  and 
I  VN  ere  o  d  pals,  liaving  done  much  hunting  and  bruL^e 
playing  m  days  gone  by.  I  planned  to  s;end  a  week 
T^ith  him  and  go  after  some  leopards.     By  the  bv  I'd 

^s'o     "r  ^'^V^'^^^^'^«^^^'«  ^^-  -»^-  l^/leaLs'lhat 
us  quondam  friend  and  boon  companion  was  an  in- 
ternational spy!  ><^a  <xu  lu 

waat  11  tak  a  wee  surprise," 

I  was  just  arranging  a  hunting  trip  with  Mac 
Grogor  when  Bill  Peters,  manager'of  tL  hotel,  at 
other  old  acquaintance,  handed  me  a  cable  knocking 
all  my  plans  to  bits.  It  was  a  cipher  message  from 
Captain  von  Tappken,  and  shortly  I  was  again 
on    the   high    sea,    bound    not    for   home,    but    for 

theP  f ;";,  ''^  '"'^^^  "^^«  *«  -^^rtaii  how  far 
be  Port  Arthur  fortifications  were  completed  and  to 
report  on  the  general  conditions  as  I  found  them  I 
;vondored  not  a  little  at  this  mission,  as  I  could  not 
tben  see  what  close  interest  German^  could  have  in 
a  pos-sible  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Alio  1 
In  no  means  relished  the  assignment,  for  it  was  a 
perilous  business  and  I  judged  the  Russians  to  be 
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extremely  suspicious  —  which   I  afterwards  learned 
they  were  not. 

I  decided  to  travel  uuder  the  cloak  of  a  doctor  of 
uatural  histoiy  and  botany,  my  medical  training  giv- 
ing me  the  necessary  knowledjic  to  impersonate  the 
character.  The  reader  will  understand  that  if  Doc- 
tor Franz-  von  Canuitz  is  subsequently  mentioned, 
it  refers  to  me.  Almost  everybody,  especially  my 
government,  knew  that  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  was  inevitable.     I  say,  all,  except  Russia. 

To  make  this  situation  clear,  let  me  hark  back  a 
little.  Japan,  beating  China  in  the  war  of  ISD.j,  took 
and  occupied  Port  Arthur.  Japan  later,  compelled 
by  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Russia 
backed  up  by  France  and  CSerraany,  restored  Port 
Arthur  to  Diiua.  Note  the  holding  aloof  of  England 
here.  The  achinl  text  of  the  ultimatum  delivered 
was  that  the  posses«ion  of  ceded  territory  by  Japan 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  lasting  peace  of  the 
Orient.  Japan  was  bitterly  liumiliated  and  an 
Asiatic  never  forgets  or  forgives.  Japan  bided  her 
time.  Russia's  duplicity  in  the  Roxer  Campaign,  and 
her  seizure  of  Port  Arthur,  gave  Japan  the  needed 
rams  belli.     Result,  the  Russian-Japanese  War. 

Arriving  in  Port  Arthur,  I  established  myself  at 
the  Hotel  I'Europe  and  with  prospecting  spade,  botan- 
ical trowel  and  butterfly  net,  I  sallied  forth  around 
the  hills  of  Port  Arthur.  The  first  thing  which  struck 
me  was  the  enormous  number  of  Chinese  and  Chun- 
shuses  (bad  Coolies)  employed  everywhere.     I  camo 
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-^^         -^^^t   v^x-  r  xui'J 

to  know  that  tljcn  nere  iiof  ...i  tm  •  = 

that  ahuo«t  ov.rv   tonth  If    ^^"'''  ^'"^'^^'"^  ""^ 

aeteristicsoftheSSl  uT     '"/'^  ''''''  ^•"-- 
o"t  the  Japanese  fC  hf      ^o^^^^V/^^  ^«  I-^^ 
fairly  swarmed  in  Port  Arfhnl-  ,  !       '"''"'•     ^''^^• 
noses  Of  the  Russian  .    As  BarSf  n  ""-^''^  ^'"'^^' 
"ie  during  our  passage  on  the  ^         '',      ^""^  *"''^ 
men  were  actua  Iv  ernni^   i         ^'"'"^  '"'  countrv- 
Port  Arthur  Ssr'^^i:^/"/'-^  """^'"^  "^  *'- 
able  to  give  inva^unhi;  •  .  '^='Pa"o>se  we-c  later 

Japanese^  batS't^^n'^"'"""  ^°  ''^''-''-^  ^^- 

-e  acting  as':::.antrtrc:"   ^^-"- 

found  that  on  the  Lioo  Tpnii^^       ^''''''^-     ^  «'«o 

ridgeon  Bay  the  .' :r  por  ts  t"  ""f  "^^^'  ''''  ^' 
fact,  the  entire  R„=.i  i""'^'^"  «'cre  Japanese.  In 
them,  """"""  "■•""Slow  was  infested  with 

wifh'a  t'otafrcn^j^t"'  T'-'^''^^  -  -^"-io". 

Officers,  that  the  "litl'  "  ^  "■■"•'  '"  <'-  ""^'''an 
dare  attack,  is  in  ,>>lll,T  17  """' "  ™'""  '=^" 
comparative,-  „  "ict  f,n  "  p  "f  f  "'^'  •"""»"  of  the 
-ia  the  incon,,,e,«MeJ,  X°M  '",*'"■  *'"  """ 
rtonslj  strong.  Evervwher  r  •*.  ?™  "•■''  •'■™™- 
'■laborate  phtn^s  in™:;;,  e  /„;""  f  -■=  "-  ».o«t 
-lercd  through  the  hfll.r  .  '"^'"nce,  as  I  ran- 

Q-n.  Tong  penins„,:!straX:t"<:;'l,a;"^  °'  '"^ 
•  Port  Arthnr  and  I^m,  ,,i,,„^.  ,„3'„„;;*;°_; 
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adcquaely  protected  from  capture  by  a  hostile  force. 
The  ack  of  adequate  supervision  and  the  general 
.lovenhness  prevailing  nm.Je  it  easy  for  me  to  To 
about  -eLalleu,ed  i  „,,,,,  ,.eely  tith  officerran': 
men.     The  expenditure  of  a  few  rubles  on  vodka   in 

n'tTe"      /'?""'  ""^  '''''  never-rejected  invit-ln 
on  the  part  of  most  officers  to  join  in  a  jau.boree, 
made  me  a  very  popular  %ure  indeed.    Through 
tbem  I  learned  that  the  provisions  of  Port  Art  ur 
were  xn  a  most  deplorable  state.     To  use  but  one  in- 
stance :    Out  of  1,420,000  pounds  of  flour,  nearl v  o^e- 
half  was  bad  with  sour  cords,  which  caused  part  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  sickness  even  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  Port  Arthur  garrison.     During  the  war 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  troops  were  incapacitated 
because  of  unsanitary  food.     I  found  500,000  pounds 
of  maize  were  wormy  and  over  700,000  pounds  of 

:z^^::' '-'-'''''''■  —  andwin.^o.1;:: 

Never  in  any  place -and  I  know  all  the  gavest 

and  fastest  places  on  earth -have  I  seen,  com  pi  a 

tively  speaking,  such  an  enormous  amount  of  X 

in  stock,  or  such  a  number  of  demi-mondaines  as- 

«emUed.     Most  of  the  officers  had  private  harems. 

I  often  sat  in  the  Casino  and  watched  the  officers  of 

the   First    Tomsk    Regiment,   the    Twentv-fifth    and 

Twenty-sixth   Siberian   Rifles  practicing  Vith   their 

newly  supplied  Mauser  pistols  on  tables'loaded  w   h 

bottles  containing  the  most  costly  vintage  Mines  and 

oognacs.    At  such  times  the  place  literaHy  ran  ankle 
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deep  m  wiue.  There  were  over  sixty  gambling  houses 
and  (lancing  halls  supporting  more  than  a  thousand 
plhs  dr  joic.  In  fact,  the  general  intemperance  was 
such  that  on  the  night  of  Admiral  Togo's  attack  more 
tliau  half  the  complement  of  the  Russian  fleet  was 
ashore,  dca<l  drunk,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  tutelary 
liussian  saints. 

The  harbor  defenses  comprising  submarine  mines 
and  searchlight  stations,  etc.,  I  found  to  be  in  the 
A>^>rst  condition.     In  pottering  around,  I  visited  many 
of  the  switchboard  stations  controlling  the  subma- 
rine mine  fields.     Evervwhere  the  eye  met  evidences 
of  defective  Mork-ru.ty  contacts,  open  insulations 
and  exposed  connections.     There  were  carelessly  ex- 
posed buoys  betraying  to  the  naked  eye  supposedly 
invisd)le  submarine   mines.    The  whole  mine  field 
was  so  badly  laid  that  the  Japanese  were  subsequently 
able  to  drag  and  explode  three  out  of  every  five  mines 
This  ex])]ains  the  astounding  fact  that  during  Ad- 
miral Togo's  live  dashes,  some  of  them  lasting  thirty- 
six  hours,  all  that  he  lost  from  torpedoes  and  mines 
was  one  ship,  the  Hatsuse,  which  struck  a  floating 
mine.  ° 

I  did  a  great  deal  of  investigating  the  composition 
and  geological  formation  of  the  ground  surrounding 
1  ort  Arthur.  I  found  most  of  the  ground  consisting 
of  loose  layers  of  lava  scoria?.  The  comparative  easy 
capture  of  the  otherwise  immensely  stiong  203  Metre 
nill  did  not  surprise  me.  The  texture  of  the  ground, 
besides  having  a  deadening  effect  on  shell  fire,  made 
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the  approach  to  the  forts  by  means  of  parallels  siir- 
prisiiifily  easy.  The  Japanese,  by  the  way,  also 
knew  this  peculiarity  of  the  ^'round  and  used  it  to 
great  advantage  in  their  advances.  I  also  found  the 
forts  on  17-t  and  131  Metre  Hills  as  well  as  the  north 
fort  of  East  Rekwan  in  an  incompleted  state.  The 
commander  of  the  forts.  General  Smyrnoff,  was  using 
strenuous  efforts  to  compb-te  the  work,  but  the  per- 
sonal animosity  of  General  Krondrachiidco,  the  com- 
mander of  the  general  defenses,  vetoed  most  of  his 
suggestions.  The  vast  sums  of  money  which  the  Rus- 
sian central  government  appropriated  for  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Port  Arthur,  honestly  used,  would  have 
made  the  place  completely  impregnable.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  —  and  this  will  be  borne  out  by  any 
trained  observer  and  student  of  the  conditions  then 
existing  in  and  around  Port  Arthur  —  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  money  for  defense  purposes  disappeared 
mysteriously. 

All  the  Russian  officers,  however,  were  not  graftere 
and  drunken  libertines.  Among  them  I  did  find  men 
of  alert  and  earnest  character  who  were  quite  aware 
of  the  frightful  conditions  existing,  but  who  were  so 
used  to  them  right  through  Russia  that  they  viewed 
things  with  true  Slavonic  composure.  I  even  found 
the  searchlight  stations  back  on  the  hills  to  be 
in  a  deplorable  state.  Indeed,  on  the  night  of  Togo's 
second  attack  on  Port  Arthur  the  power  plant  was 
out  of  order  and  the  searchlights  which  should  have 
flooded  the  harbor  w'lh  light  were  dark.    The  plant 
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ana  iitrr:"T^^^ 

aua  cost,  but  of  110  avail.     Coolio  spies  Lad  procured 
e  e.act  location  of  the  power  house  and  sean-  1  '  ' 

::^:;r'/^r  ^f ''  ^"^^  •^^'^""-^  ^—  ^^<^^ 

be  .-ouderful  nu.rksman.sl.ip  of  the  Japanese,  hu 
for  the  most  part  it  was  <lue  to  data  on  exac  dis 
tanees  and  locations,  furnished  by  their  spies 

lo/  I  ;S  Z:T''  """^  '  careless,\hou,htless 
or,  1  louiid  that  tne  personnel  of  the  garrison  con- 

TW   ;:'"  ''\"^'^'  '-^  ^'"-'  'y^^^  of  lailsian"  Idle 
Tli.     were  not  brilliant  but  faithful  an,l  ohedieni' 
A  Russian  re^^ment  is  never  routed.     Thev  stan   Tnd 
are  killed,  being  too  stolid  to  run.     I  found  mo.;  o 

m     self-zn,lul,.ence,  neglect,  disbelief  iu   hostilitTes' 
and  underestimation  of  their  foe,  undermined  the 

ty  „f  the  .-hole  situation.     In  ,„„gehat.  which  I  had 
eo;,,.,i„,.  chan^^-rat:  i^r  ""'"  ''''' 

bag?dT,!o°!V™,  '•"'Vr^  ■""'  *"'  "'  »™™'ti«n 
fagH  d„I  „„t  contan,  full  weight.    Whole  am,„„ul. 
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tion  truc-ks  had  only  a  douhl.  layer  of  powder  bags 
on  top  the  rest  containing  sand  bags  to  be  used  only 
for  bas  ions  and  esoarpions,  the  money  flowing  into 
the  poc-kets  of  the  army  contractors.  I  met  (J^neral 
Stocssel  at  the  Casino  twice,  and  neither  tin.e  did  he 
uXTf?"  "?  '"  """'"'^  ^^'""«-     '^  «'>'*l'-'r  of  the 

s  u  id  H- '  fl'  -T".'  ""^'  ^''''y^  courageous  and 
^tup  d.  11,8  flond  bearded  face,  thick-set  figure  and 
ln«  deep  guttural  growls  reminded  me  of  a  I^^er  Dop. 

Among  all  the  Russians  I  met  at  Port  Arthur,  the 

painter  VeT'rf  '"""  "''  *"  "^  *'>^  ^^'-^  ^-^^'^ 
pa  n  er  \  erc^tshagm.     I  am  proud  to  Ik.  able  to  say 

a  si^  '  ,""  ".  '"'"'•"  '  ^'^^P^'"^^'^ '-  '-  «f  ->"- 
a    .stance  to  hnn  m  alleviating  an  attack  of  malaria. 

ll'is,  with  a  similar  taste  in  the  arts  and  literature 

«oon  put  us  on  a  friendly  and  intimate  footinc.      i 

bTirnet' "'""''  T  ''  ''''''''  '''''''  '-^"^  «^^^tesmen, 
but  never  cue  who  impressed  me  so  mu.h  with  the' 

T^TV!  ""  '"'"'"^  '-^"^  *'^«""^^  -  ^'^^  Verest- 
sii.igin,  and  I  am  not  easily  impressed. 

One  ni^ht  we  were  sitting  on  the  Casino  veranda 
overlooKing  the  wonderful  Harbor  of  Port  Arthur 

Jo7'^  "i'  Tif-*'"'^'  ^"^'''  '^^'"^^'  ^'^"^i-tropical  nights 
for  whuh  this  part  of  the  world  is  fainous,  one  of 

houet  es  o    Rus.sia's  grim  silent  battle  monsters  rid- 
ing  at  anchor  were  sharply  outlined  m.  the  moonlit 
waters  of  the  bay.     We  were  smoking  our  pipes   hay 
ing  just  finished  a  long  chat  about  the  history  of 'thZ 
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re-ions -the    old    Munchu    and    Tartar    dynasties 
i.nv  far  thoy  had  influenml  and  ntill  intiueuce  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  Volker-Wanckniny  —  ot  the 
1111118,  the  Goths,  and  Vandals -u  subject  on  which 
^  i'lVKtshapTin  disclosed  a  deep  store  of  knowledge. 

As  the  night  was  far  advanced,  I  suggested  that  I 
had  prohahly  trespassed  long  enough  on  his  kindness 
and  hospitality.  He  turned  around  in  his  chair  and 
placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  said  in  his  soft  deep 
voice :  *■ 

"  No,  Doctor  Cannitz,  you  are  doing  me  a  sernre 
instead.  I  am  restless  to-night.  I  have  a  curious 
presentiment  that  before  long  these  lovely  hills  will 
hoar  the  roar  of  guns  in  earnest."  Dreamilv  speak- 
lug  as  if  to  himself  he  continued,  "And  Russia  will 
lose  .  .  .  but  I  shall  not  see  it."  Abruptly  he  looked 
tip,  sat  erect  in  his  chair  and  shook  himself  as  if 
throwing  off  something  that  oppressed  him. 

'*Do  you  believe  in  premonition.  Doctor?    I  know 
1  shall  find  my  death  here  soon." 

An  indescribable  shuddery  sensation  seemed  to  pass 
over  me.  I  am  by  no  means  sentimental  or  easily 
moved,  nor  am  I  overiy  superstitious;  but  I  have  en- 
countered  one  or  two  things  in  the  course  of  my  life 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  rule  and  line.  Throw- 
ing  off  my  sudden  strange  mood,  I  tol.l  Verestshagin 
that  his  morbid  fancies  were  due  to  his  still  feverish 
condition,  and  the  depressing  effect  of  over-doses  of 
sulphate  of  quinine.  He  rose  and  smiled,  and  said: 
Uf  course  you  are  right,  Doctor." 
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Before  parting,  he  gave  me  a  little  sketch  of  Port 
Arthur  which  I  have  still.  I  keep  it  as  a  treasun-d 
memento  of  one  of  the  few  really  good  men  I  have 
met,  and  one  of  the  few  from  whom  I  had  been  able 
to  part  without  harming. 

Verestshagin's  premonition  was  fulfilled.  Re  died 
-a  hero's  death,  going  down  with  Admiral  Marakoff 
on  the  flagship  of  the  Kussian  squadron  six  weeks 
later. 

I  remained  at  Port  Arthur  for  another  five  weeks, 
and  exactly  seven  days  before  Togo's  first  night  at- 
tack  I  received  a  cable  from  my  government.     It  wa8 
in  cipher,  of  course,  and  I  was  ordered  to  leave  Port 
Arthur  immediately  and  make  my  way  hon.e  as  there 
was  danger  of  my  being  bottled  up  at  any  mi.uite. 
I    IS  significant  that  in  the  Intelligence  Department 
at  Berlin  they  knew  an  attack  was  imminent,  altliough 
th,y  did  not  know  it  at  Port  Arthur.     Furthermore, 
Russian  securities  dropped  eighteen  points  on  the 
^ew  lork  Stock  Exchange,  hours  before  the  official 
know  edge  of  the  attack  came  through.    This  informa- 
tion leaked  out  through   the  German   Embassy  in 
W  ashington.     Seven  days  after  I  left,  Togo  made  the 
torpedo  attack  in  which  he  sank  the  Czarevitch,  Ret- 
vttsan  and  Palada. 

Before  I  took  the  steamer  back  to  Europe,  I  went 
to  Kiou-Chau,  the  German  colony  in  China,  and  filed 
a  long  report  by  cipher  cable.  Six  months  later  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  talk  with  numerous 
officers  of  the  German  General  StaflF  and  of  receiving 
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co.ni,Iinu.nt8  on  the  correctness  of  my  observation 
reports  and  predictions. 

Later  I  learned  tlie  reasons  why  I  bad  been  sent 
to  Fort  Arthur.  Germany  desired  to  ascertain  the 
exac  relative  ntrenffth  of  tl...  Port  Arthur  defenses 
and  lluHsum  positions  in  the  Far  East  for  the  follow- 
ID};  reasons : 

Since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  onlv 
POHY  on  the  Continent  which  Germ^my  has  feared 
and  has  always  been  loath  openly  to  quarrel  with,  is 
Itussm.     Through   the  setback  she   received  in   the 
I^ar  Last  in  1905,  her  influence  steadily  decreased 
m  the  Ilalkans  and  the  recent  fiasco  of  Russian  machi- 
nations during  the  Ilalkan  war,  has  made  her  become  a 
secondary   factor   for   decades   to   come.    Germanv, 
hrough  her  keen  Intelligence  Department,  foresaw 
the  resnlt  of  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  and  immedi- 
ately  set  about  to  undermine  and  destroy  Russian  in- 
fluence south  of  the  Austrian  border 

By  Russia's  defeat  in  the  East,  the  balance  of  the 
power  was  completely  shifted.  It  gave  Germany 
and  Austria  the  desired  opportunities  and  a  free  hand 
in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  Had  Germany  through 
her  Intelligence  Department  found  Russia  invulnera- 
ble  in  the  East,  the  map  of  the  Balkans  would  have 
to  be  painted  in  different  colors -as  you  will  see 
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AT  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE 

I  WAS  back  in  Berlin  fr„ni  my  nussiou  to  Ih,^  Far 
Ea8t  on  March  10,  1905.  The  next  four  inonthH 
Tv-ere  rather  commonplace ~o,I,l  little  commi.slonR 
of  no  particular  interest  or  importance 

On  Julj  the  5th,  however,  there  cam.  a  '  urierl 
Bummons  from  Captain  von  Tappken  for  ,n.  ,n  r.unvt 
at  Koenlgerjrratzerstrasse  70.  I  l«st  no  ti,Mr>  ,:,  ..,  i. 
ting  around,  nor  did  I  have  to  wait  to  he  nsii.,  ,.,| ',  „ 
I  was  shown  direct  to  the  Captain's  oflin;  and  .i  he 
received  me,  I  noticed  that  he  was  in  a  rather  excited 
frame  of  mind. 

"Verdammt!  Doctor!  I  am  Roing  to  lose  vou 
I  am  requested  by  the  Wilhelmst.-asse  to  hand  Vou 
over  to  them.  Verj-  annoying.  I  do  not  like  to  iose 
you  from  our  branch  here.     But  we  must  obey  " 

I  expressi  (1  my  regrets. 

"Doctor,  you  are  bettering  yourself.  It  is  seldon, 
that  they  over  there  take  any  notice  of  us  over  here  or 
request  the  services  of  any  of  my  men.  But  your  work 
has  attracted  some  attention.  I  shall  request  that 
your  services  are  not  entirely  lost  to  this  department 
l^ck'  »*''°''"''*  ^'^^  *^^"  ^'^^  •'^^^-     Good-by  and  good 
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He  gave  me  a  hearty  handshake  and  my  connection 
with   the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  came  to  an  end.    Stammer  and  I  hailed  a  taxi 
and  drove  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  where  the  door- 
keeper put  me  througu  an  official  ceremony  similar 
to  the  procedure  of  Koenigergratzerstrasse  70.    Stam- 
mer gave  the  commissaire  his  card  and  we  were  shown 
into  a  chamber  and  bidden  to  wait.     I  was  frankly 
curious  about  what  was  in  store  for  me,  but  I  knew 
better  by  now  than  to  ask  questions.     Presently  there 
entered  a  tall,  thin,  iron-gray  gentleman,  the  very 
type  of  a  Prussian  bureaucrat.     Walking  with  quick 
nei-vous  steps  to  his  desk,  he  acknowledged  our  bows 
with  a  curt  nod  and  turning  to  Stammer  he  said  • 
"  Well,  Stammer?  " 
"  This  is  Dr.  Graver,  your  Excellency." 
"  Ah,  yes.    Sehr  schon.   Convey  my  thanks  to  Cap- 
tain Tappken,  Stammer." 

Stammer  then  bowing  himself  out,  I  was  asked  to 
step  into  an  anteroom.  There  a  secretary  too?  e 
in  hand  and  informed  me  that  the  tall,  thin,  ixon- 
gray  gentleman  was  Graf  Botho  von  Wedel,  Wirk- 
licher  Geheimrat  anj  Vortragender  Rab  Botho' Kaiser 
—  (Privy  Councilor  to  the  German  Emperor). 

So  — Count  Wedel.  H'm!  Although  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  the  Count,  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  him.  The  Fmperor's  Privy  Councilor  and 
right  hand  was  the  head  of  the  political  sections  of 
the  Secret  Service.  This  promised  to  be  interestin<r 
I  wondered  what  the  likely  upshot  would  be,  but*! 
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was  interrupted  in  uiy  soliloquy  by  a  summons  to  re- 
enter tlie  Count's  chamber. 

I  was  shown  to  a  seat.  Graf  Wedel  looked  me  over 
carefully  and  minutely  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  with  a  frank  stare  of  appraisal. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Doctor?  " 

I  must  confess  my  extreme  youth  always  made  this 
question  one  of  secret  annoyance. 

"  Twenty-five,  your  Excellency." 

"  Very  young,  very  young."  He  stared  at  me  again 
and  after  a  pause  said : 

"  Yet  the  reports  about  your  work  are  satisfactory 


and  show  discretion  and  intelligence  above  your 
years." 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgment. 

"  You  will  from  now  on,"  he  said,  "  become  attached 
to  this  section  of  the  SeiTice.  You  will  be  trustal 
with  some  very  grave  and  important  matters.  You 
will  receive  your  orders  and  instructions  only  from 
me.  You  will  report  only  to  me  direct.  On  no  ac- 
count will  you  .see  any  subordinate  or  any  person,  no 
nmtter  what  his  official  status,  without  my  expressed 
permission.     Verstehen  sie?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  For  funds,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  apply  to  my 
secretary.  Of  your  expenses  you  will  furnish  a 
monthly  account.  How  soon  can  you  be  ready  to  go 
on  a  mis.sion?  " 

I  told  him  in  two  hours. 

"  Good !  "  he  exclaimed ;  '*  the  sooner  the  better. 
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This  is  what  I  want  you  to  do     Ynn  wni  „^    . 
to  Constantinople  an'a  find  tut  XZTZI 
officials  are  in  French  and  Russian  pay.    You  wm 

eslTa  11  \',fT      r.'  *'^  '^^'  offici^l/and  oL: 
especially  the  nationality  of  these  women.    I  will  not 

give  you  any  points  of  introductions.    Thev  miX 

rere'T  ''  7^'^'-  '^^^^  ^^  ^  orafty  lot  It 
there.  Be  careful  and  take  your  time.  You  know 
nothing  can  be  done  in  a  hurry  down  in  that  cint"" 
-lie  paused  as  if  waiting  for  questions  from  m; 

'  Your  "ffi  "  /'"  ""°^  P^^"^«  *^-  ^-  -i^^ 

be  1734     f         ^r^'  ^'^*^  "«  ^'•^"^  ««^  on  will 
be  1734.     lou  Tvill  always  use  17  to  sign  personal 

cipher  messages  sent  to  me.     You  will  use  34  in  si"n 
ing  official  reports  and  communications." 
The  necessary  arrangements  for  mv  preliminarv 

x  men  vent  back  to  my  quarters  to  think  over  a  ulan 
of  campaign  and  prepare  myself  for  the  mission  The 
transfei.  from  Captain  Tappken's  department  pleaLd 
me  for  I  knew  that  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  I  woufd  be  In 
closer  touch  with  the  bigger  affairs  of  d^mv 
Tappken  had  hinted  at  my  finding  favor  with  the  Wn' 
helmstrasse  and  I  jrues^ed  fimf  L  V"^  ^itQ  the  V,  il- 
Porf  Arti,.,.  guessed  that  coming  on  top  of  my 

1."  «  promptly  Investigated.    I  recalled  hoTZ.T.i 
-t  .e  to  the  Spa-dau  Oarrisont  In^  Tn^^t;' 
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affairs  of  an  officer  who  was  too  lavish  with  his  money 
to  suit  the  Intelligence  Department.  He  was  an  ord- 
nance officer  in  a  small  arms  factory  at  Spandau  and 
It  was  the  natural  conclusion  that  he  was  obtaining 
this  extra  money  by  selling  state  secrets. 

I  encountered,  however,  an  entirelv  different  situa- 
tion.    I  learned  that  he  was  absolutely  innocent  on 
that  score  but  that  he  was  receiving  money  from  a 
certain  princess  who  had  become  infat.iated  with  liim 
She  was  of  a  very  high  house  and  I  realized  that  her 
name  could  not  be  mentioned  in  a  repoi-t  to  Taptain 
Tappken.     This  situation  required  delicate  treatment 
I  solved  the  dilemr-m  by  reporting  to  Tappki-n  that 
the  ordnance  officer  was  guiltles.s  of  anv  act  of  trea- 
son against  his  country.     I  then  made 'a  private  re- 
port, covering  the  intimate  facts,  which  went  .Urect 
to  officials  of  higher  responsibility.     The  princess' 
name  did  not  appear  as  far  as  subordinates  were  con- 
cerned and  the  whole  affair  was  hushed  up.     My  for- 
tunate discretion  in  this  matter  undoubtedly  strength- 
ened my  standing  with  the  Wilhel'ustrasse.* 

By  this  time  I  had  installed  -  -.self  in  quiet  quar- 
ters on  the  Mittelstrasse,  and  Kun,  who  had  been 
transformed  from  a  Basuto  boy  into  an  efficient  man 
servant,  looked  after  my  comforts.  To  secure  myself 
from  the  questions  of  prying  neighbors,  I  had  caused 
It  to  be  known  that  I  ^v•as  a  retired  South  African 
planter  inclined  to  poor  health.  This  was  the  most 
likely  explanation  for  my  curious  mode  of  liriug  and 
my  sudden  periodical  disappearances,  for  I  was  awav 
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from  the  Mittelstrasse  for  months  at  a  time.  Pre- 
mimably  I  was  traveling  about  to  the  different  water- 
mg  places  on  the  Continent  for  my  health. 

My  mission  to  Constantinople  called  for  some  con- 
siderable thought  in   selecting  the  most  advisable 
character  to  impersonate.     A  tourist  came  first  to 
mind.     A  tourist  was  out  of  the  question,  because 
tourists  do  not  stay  long  in  one  place  and  I  expected 
to  be  three  or  four  months  in  Turkey.     There  was 
nothing  to  study  in  Constantinople.    I  thought  of 
a  student  of  botany,  the  r61e  I  had  used  at  Port 
Arthur.     But  that  would  not  do.     The  idea  of  a  mer- 
chant came  to  me,  but  I  dismissed  the  idea  of  a  pros- 
perous merchant,  for  it  would  necessitate  nuiking 
business  connections,  a  careful  and  slow  process,  the 
fulfillment  of  which  would  consume  endrely  too  much 
time.     I  finally  decided  to  travel  as  a  phvsician,  or 
to  use  th.  Turkish  word  a  Hakim.    A  Hakim  is  al- 
ways accorded  respect,  even  reverence,  by  Turks  and 
Arabs     This  character  determined  upon,  I  went  to 
the  telephone  and  requested  the  Service  Intelligence 
Department  to  give  me  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
German   hospital   and   the  Pera  Hospital   in   Con- 
stantinople.   They  were  sent  to  me  signed  bv  the 
authorities  of  the  Charitee  in  Berlin  and  described 
that    I    was   going   to   study   tropical   and   Asiatic 
diseases  and  requested  that  the  hospitals  give  me 
every  facility  for  research  work.     I  had  Kim    pack 
a   case   of   medical    instruments   and    told    him    to 
have  everything  in   readiness  to  leave  Berlin  that 
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night,  on  the  Oi-ient  Express.     He  was  necessary  to 
my  plans  and  was  to  accompany  me.    A  messenger 
from  Wedel  brought  a  few  final  verbal  instructions 
my  funds  and  sealed  instructions.     I  was  bidden  to 
keep  away  from  all  official  German  intercourse  in 
Constantinople.     Wedel   might   have  saved   himself 
the  trouble  of  that  word  of  caution  for  I  knew  enough 
of  the  subtle  Oriental  mind  to  keep  away  from  any- 
thing  that  would  raise  the  slightest  suspicion  in  re- 
gard to  my  identity.     If  I  pride  myself  on  anvthin- 
It  IS  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  character.    With 'the  in- 
structions were  a  thousand  marks  cash  and  a  draft 
for  5000  marks  on  the  Ottoman  Bank  of  Constanti- 
nople that  had  been  deposited  in  my  name. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  as  curious  that  I  took 
Kim  with  me,  but  T  knew  he  could  be  of  tremendous 
use  to  me  in  Constantinople.  In  addition  to  speak- 
ing his  Kaffir  dialects,  he  knew  Arabic.  Any  ne-ro 
boy  who  could  speak  Arabic  could  learn  almost  any- 
thing m  Constantinople,  which  abounds  in  black  men 
of  all  tribes  and  nationalities.  Among  the  servants 
of  eveiy  household,  Kim  would  find  many  compatriots 
from  whom  he  could  get  information,  impossible  for 
any  European  to  obtain. 

After  an  uneventful  trip  to  Constantinople,  I  took 
preliminary  quarters  in  the  Brasserie  Ivor,  a  ouiet 
second-rate  hostelry  on  the  Rue  Osmanly.  I  v.  ii^  i  >' 
an  unpretentious  place  to  avoid  attracting  any  par- 
ticular attention.  Had  I  put  up  at  an  expensive  hotel 
there  would  immediately  have  been  Queries  about  me 
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Who  is  this  stranger?    He  seems  to  have  money. 
If  it  isn't  his  money,  whose  money  is  he  spending? 
It  is  not  well  to  invite  a  Turk's  suspicion.    As  I  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  Constantinople,  I  used  the 
tii'8t  week  for  getting  familiar  with  the  geography  of 
till'  city.     It  was  necessary  tha+  I  learn  the  location 
of  the  various  legations  and  the  residences  of  high 
court  otticials.     The  next  wi-ek  I  found  lodgings  in 
the  very  center  of  the  district  of  court  residences  and 
began  to  seek  out  the  haunts  and  places  of  rendezvous 
of  demi-mondaines,  favorites  and  hangers-on  of  the 
Turkish  officials.     On  the  second  day  of  my  arrival, 
I  had  presented  my  credentials  and  letters  at  the 
German  IVra  Hospital,  and  had  my  name  entered  as 
a  visiting  honorary  surgeon.     Every  day  thereafter, 
rain  or  shine,  I  made  it  a  point  to  spend  some  time 
at  these  hospitals,  and  it  was  well  that  I  did.     Once 
a  day  and  often  twice  I  would  sign  the  book  at  the 
hospital  and  I  believe  that  the  signature  Dr.  Franz 
von  Graver  appears  on  the  record  books  of  the  Pera 
and  German  Hospitals  in  Constantinople,  at  least  one 
hundred  times.     Was  I  not  fulfilling  my  duties  as  a 
physician  doiiiii  ;f'S( arch  work? 

1  finally  located  myself  in  the  residential  district 
of  Pera  where  I  rented  a  small  residence,  typical  of 
the  well-to-do  Turk  of  the  middle  class  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  my  assumed  character.  An  elaborate 
residence  would  have  aroused  immediate  suspicion, 
for  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where  cui'iosity  and 
suspicion  is  so  easily  ro  sed  as  in  Turkey.     Kipling, 
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who  knows  the  East  so  well,  portrayed  Port  Said  as 
the  dwelling  place  of  concentrated  wickedness.  He 
is  right,  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  visited  Stam- 
boul.  In  Stamboul  there  is  with  no  exception  the 
most  conglomerate  mixture  of  nondescript  nationali- 
ties on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Not  only  are  all  na- 
tionalities represented  but  breeds  of  men  that  defy 
all  pathological  research,  hideous  in  their  conglomer- 
ate intermixtures.  If  an  Albanian  bandit,  himself 
a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Nubian  mulatto,  has  issue 
by  an  Arab  woman  with  French  blood  —  find  the  gen- 
ealogy. Can  you  imagine  a  more  difficult  field  of 
operations  for  an  Occidental  and  a  stranger? 

In  the  course  of  my  preliminary  obseiTations,  I 
found  Constantinople  to  be  a  city  of  sharp  contrasts. 
The  quarters  inhabited  by  your  true  Ottoman  are  char- 
acteristically clean  and  comfortable.  The  renminder 
of  the  city  except  foreign  quarters  is  intoksrably 
dirty.  With  true  Oriental  tolerance,  the  Turk  lets 
things  gang  their  ain  gait.  The  casual  observer  and 
traveler  always  confounds  the  Turk  with  the  rest  of 
the  nondescript  mass  of  humanity  that  swarms  in 
Constantinople.  That  is  a  crass  mistake.  Your  true 
descendant  of  Ossman  is  a  clean,  dignified,  easy-go- 
ing gentleman  with  a  deep  philosophical  strain  in  his 
make-up,  contaminated  by  hundreds  of  years  of  con- 
tact—  not  association,  for  your  true  Turk  does  not 
associate  —  with  the  outcast  Mischling  of  southern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

My  mission  was  indeed  a  difficult  one  and  only  by 
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tedious,  paiustaking  work,  obsemng  the  life  of  the 
city  and  its  character,  I  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
individual  who  gave  me  the  key  to  the  circumventuous 
political  life  and  the  government  of  Constantinople. 
It  took  me  a  full  month  of  night  work  to  become 
familiar     with     the    innumerable     demi-mondaines. 
They  were  of  French,  Russian  and  Circassian  birth 
and  extraction,  and  weix-  identified  with  the  various 
Turkish  court  officials  from  the  Grand  Vizier  down 
to  an  officer  in  the  Ganitsharies.     This  preliminary 
work  is  always  exhausting,  but  it  is  so  necessary  on 
a  mission  of  this  kind.     One  blunder,  one  step  in  the 
dark,  and  you  are  gone.     One  spends  months  with- 
out any  tangible  results,  often  going  on  the  wrong 
track.     One  has  to  be  excruciatingly  circumspect  in 
one's  inquiries.     To  use  a  hunter's  expression,  there 
is  no  quarry  m  wary,  sharp-sighted  and  keen  at  smell- 
ing the  wind  as  a  political  demi-mondaine. 

In  this  work  Kim  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me. 
In  fact,  without  him  I  would  not  have  succeeded  at 
all.  All  the  households  kept  by  the  Turkish  officials 
and  their  favorites  swarm  with  negroes  of  the  various 
types.  A  white  man  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
finding  the  way  into  their  confidences.  The  univer- 
sal golden  key  does  not  unloose  tongues  in  such  cases 
in  the  Orient.  Rut  Kim  as  a  member  of  the  once 
mighty  Zulu  nation  (he  was  really  a  descendant  of 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Dingaan)  was  able,  through 
a  mysterious  free  masonry  still  existing  among  col- 
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ored  races  the  world  over,  to  obtain  mo»t  valuable 
Inforiuation. 

My  method  of  campaign  was  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  Turkish  officials,  to  lo- 
cate hor  residence  and  then  put  Kira  to  work.  Finally 
locating  one  of  these  women,  I  would  manage  to  learn 
her  name  and  where  she  lived.  Then  it  was  time  for 
Kim. 

"  Kim,"  I  said,  "  I  want  you  to  find  out  who  comes 
to  see  her,  whether  it  is  always  the  same  official  and 
if  so,  how  freqiiently.  I  want  you  to  learn  every- 
thing you  can  about  any  letters  she  may  receive.  I 
want  to  know  just  where  she  gets  her  money  from, 
if  she  has  any  outside  sources  of  revenue,  other  than 
in  Constantinople.  I  want  every  scrap  of  any  kind 
of  information  about  her." 

And  Kim  would  go  his  way,  seek  out  the  servants 
in  that  household  and  he  would  generally  come  back 
with  all  this  information. 

Now  I  noticed  that  a  certain  Mile.  Balniaux  was 
very  much  in  the  company  of  Abdulla,  who  vt-as  at  that 
time  the  influential  adviser  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  It 
was  known  in  Berlin  that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  lately 
become  very  deaf  and  antagonistic  to  German  influ- 
ence. The  Wilhelmstrasse  knew  that  France  and 
Russia  were  at  work,  but  were  in  the  dark  as  to  tlie 
channels.  Therefore  I  sent  Kim  to  ascertain  if  Mile. 
Baluiaux  was  visited  by  Abdulla  at  her  private  resi- 
dence.    I  told  Mm  to  learn  the  e.xact  hour  of  nr- 
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rival  in  each  instanco  and  tlio  length  of  the  visits. 
Tilt'  l)aro  fact  tliat  AhUulla  might  be  seen  in  her  coni- 
I)any  in  i)nl)li(;  bore  no  particular  Higniticauee.    These 
W(»ni('ti  are  always  arconipanied  by  a  whole  retinuo 
of  (.nic.'is  and  yonng  Turkish  nobienu-n.     It  is  part 
of   their    worlv.     Tlieir   metliod   of   prooednre   is   to 
bewitch  yoting  officers  and  officials,  attach  them  to 
their  person,  make  them  spend  huge  sums  of  money 
and  then  jday  their  card.     I  noticed  that  the  money 
Turkish   officers  squandered  on   these   women   com- 
pared to  their  pay  and  income  was  tremendous.    They 
think  nothijig  of  going  ahead  blindly  and  buying  the 
m(»st  exjM'nsive  jewels;  I  have  seen  them  even  buy 
motorcars.     The  result  is  not  difficult  to  forecast. 
The  young  ofllcer  soon  finds  himself  head  over  heels 
in  debt.     Two  courses  are  open  to  him.     Either  he 
must  pay  the  debt  or  be  transferred  to  some  dreaiy 
interior  post,  and  a  Turk  who  has  been  in  the  gay 
life  of  Constantinople  would  rather  comnut  suicide; 
than  go  to  any  inland  garrison.     Those  women  then 
pay  the  debts,  exacting  state  secrets  as  the  price  of 
tlieir  tiuK'ly  assistance, 

Abdulla,  therefore,  might  only  be  one  of  these 
hangers-on.  Kim  established  connections  with  Mile. 
IJaliiiaux's  household  and  soon  I  had  the  required  in- 
formation. He  brought  me  letters  and  scraps  of 
pa])er  that  Mile.  Balniaux's  dark  skinned  sei-vants 
had  stolen  for  him.  He  supplemented  this  by  con- 
versations that  the  servanis  had  overheard  and  told 
to  Kim.    All  this  showed  me  that  more  by  good  luck 
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I  Iiiid  Htninbled  upon  the  hotluHl  of  the  itriniw  uiaytir 
of  the  whole  intrigue,  Mile.  iJalniunx.  There  was  not 
the  NlighteHt  hope  of  intiniidatinj,'  or  Imying  over  this 
particular  lady's  allegiance.  I  had  to  learn  exactly 
who  was  subsidizing  le-r  machinations  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  the  clew  from  Iht. 

I  must  tind  the  accessible  person  among  her  inti- 
mate friends.  From  ti  iie  to  time  1  had  seen  her 
with  a  pretty  litth-  dark-haired  girl  who  danced 
ill  the  Folies  Arabii-.  1  learned  her  name  was  Ce- 
celia ('onrj^,tii.  I  began  to  frecpient  the  Folies.  a  kind 
of  cabaret  <iowded  evei-y  night  with  Turkish  ollicers. 
Admiration  wa^  no  longer  a  delight  to  her  and  she 
accepted  it  with  a  wooden  snule. 

The  Folies  is  quite  dissimilar  from  its  Kuiopean 
or  American  prototypes,  by  reason  of  its  Oriental  at- 
mosphere. Most  of  the  year  round  it  is  condurted 
in  the  open.  Picture  a  large  court,  the  center  of 
whicli  is  covered  with  a  priceless  Smyrna  carpet. 
Seated  around  on  little  divans  and  silk  cushicms  are 
the  principal  native  performers,  Xeulali  girls  wearing 
the  teasing  Yamashk,  covering  half  their  faces  nl- 
though  the  rest  of  their  figures  are  visible  through 
gauzy  Damascene  shawls.  The  European  i»erformers, 
dressed  in  the  latest  and  most  startling  I»aris  cica- 
tions,  flirt  and  flitter  among  the  audience  — seated 
around  on  dainty  marble-toitped  bamboo  tables,  in- 
haling, in  the  case  of  Madame,  a  dainty  "  Regie,"  or 
if  r.ey  or  Etfendi,  a  Tshibuk  or  Narghile,  gravely 
drawing  on  the  amber  nu)u(hpiece  and  slowlv  ex- 
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haling  the  perfumed  smoke.  Tlie  gorgeous  officers' 
uniforms,  mostly  a  vivid  red,  blue  and  gold;  the  pic- 
tures<iue  flowing  robes  and  burnouses,  with  here  and 
tlicre  a  .six-foot  stalwart  silk  trousered  All)anian  with 
gold  and  silver  inlaid  daggers  and  pistols  thrust  in  his 
sash,  make  a  picture  renunding  one  of  the  Sheherezade. 
Oliseiviug  that  everybody  was  bent  on  spoiling  this 
jtopular  lit  lie  houri  by  emphatic  adndration,  I  nmde 
myself  eonspifuous  by  a  peculiarly  British  stony  in- 
diflerence.  Nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  tactics.  The 
piiliK'd  little  dancer  was  not  to  be  ignored. 

One  night  she  approache<l  my  table  and  challenged 
i.;f  in  French,  at  which  I  gave  a  noncommittal  smile. 
I  pretended  that  I  did  not  know  French.     Then  she 
iried  iudilTerent  German  and  I  looked  at  her  with 
puzzled  blankness.     Finally  she  spoke  to  me  in  a 
pi<iuant  English  and  I  answered.     She  spoke  English 
extronely  well  and  it  developed  that  she  had  been  a 
choriphyee  at  the  London  Empire.    I  let  the  accpiaini- 
ance  gi-ow  leisurely.     One  night  I  found  her  in  a  fit  of 
despondency,  over  a  quarrel   with  her  friend,  Mile, 
r.aliiiaux.     My   subterfuge  getting  efTective,    I   was 
just  beginning  to  ply  her  with  questions  when  a  Turk- 
ish officer  full  of  cognac  M-andered  by  and  dropped 
a  remark  to  her  in  French.     It  went  against  the  grain 
for  those  swine  to  cast  innuendoes  to  a  white  woman 
and  forgetting  my  play  acting,  I  told  him  his  com- 
ments were  uncalled  for  and  advised  him  to  draw  in 
his  horns  a  bit.     After  a  little  bluster  to  which  I  an- 
grily replied  in  French,  he  disappeared,  and,  as  I  sat 
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down  at  the  table,  Cecelia  was  looking  at  me  with  a 
queer  smile. 

"I  thought  you  did  not  understand  French,'  she 
said.  "  I  observe  you  h;>ve  a  pretty  good  Parisian 
accent."  Then  the  full  significanoe  of  my  blunder 
came  to  me  and  I  felt  like  the  classic  Capricorn  us, 
meaning  goat.  She  srid  she  was  tired  of  the  Folies 
that  night  and  suggested  a  drive.  I  called  a  careta 
and  a.s  we  were  driving  down  the  boulevard  I  said  to 
her: 

"  Is  this  existence  always  pleasant?  Is  it  not  as 
it  was  with  that  officer,  often  unendural)le?  '" 

She  replied  in  a  bantering  tone,  only  half  hiding  a 
hurt  undernote. 

"I'm  getting  used  to  it,"  she  said.  "A  Turkish 
pig  is  no  worse  than  an  English  cad  or  a  German 
boor." 

The  typical,  philandering  Broadway  or  Bond 
Street  masher  makes  the  physiological  misiake  of  un- 
dervaluing the  innate  sense  of  decency  inherent  in 
every  woman.  Gentle  courtesy  and  manners  impress 
a  courtesan  by  reason  of  the  novelty.  The  inverse 
is  often  useful  in  dealing  with  a  pampered  society 
woman. 

Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Turkish  officers,  I 
often  thereafter  took  the  pretty  Cecelia  away  from  the 
Folies,  after  her  performance,  for  a  drive,  and  I  be<'au 
to  compare  her  small  confidences  with  certain  bits 
of  information  that  Kim  had  given  me.  I  knew,  or 
I  could  pretty  well  guess,  that  she  was  not  staying 
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iu  Constantinople,  enduring  the  insults  of  those 
Turkish  officers,  simply  for  the  money  she  could  earn 
as  a  dancer.  Then  I  made  my  second  dramatic  play 
for  confidence.  I  suddenly  stopped  going  to  the 
Folies.  I  supi)ose  it  was  rather  lonesome  in  Con- 
stautinople  and  a  man  who  was  not  a  Turk  was  a 
novelty. 

One  afternoon  she  sent  for  me  and  I  Avas  confronted 
with  a  hunmn  situation  which  I  must  iu  this  narrative 
of  Secret  Service  operations  treat  as  impersonal 
though  it  is  full  of  pathetic  implications.  I  found 
her  with  her  luggage  packed. 

"  Why  haven't  you  come  to  the  Folies  lately?  "  she 
demanded  with  a  pretty  air  of  bossing  the  situation. 
^  I  told  her  my  work  at  the  hospital  had  made  heavv 
inroads  upon  my  time. 

"  Oh !  "  she  began,  tapping  a  little  boot  impatientlv 
on  the  floor ;  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  to  leave  for  Paris 
.  .  .  Well?" 

"  That  is  most  unfortunate." 
"Is  that  all?" 

"  To  say  anything  more  would  only  be  painful,  Ma- 
chere  Cecelia." 

"  But  there  is  no  need  of  our  being  blue.  Why 
not  make  the  occasion  a  happy  one?  Why  not  come 
along  to  Paris?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  an  impudent  little  smile 

"  My  dear  little  girl,"  I  said,  "  I  am  no  man  of 

means  and  I  cannot  go  gadding  about  Euro.ie.     Be- 
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sides,  I  have  my  work  here.     I  will  be  busv  at  the  hos- 
pital for  another  month." 

That  seemed  to  displease  her.  She  looked  at  me 
carefully,  uneonsciously  her  manner  changetl.  She 
became  somewhat  appraising.  It  seemed  as  though 
a  different  woman  was  speaking, 

"Franz,"  she  said,  "a  man  like  you  is  wastin-  his 
time  potterinf?  around  a  hospital  with  vour  ovClent 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  people.  With  your  edu- 
cation and  travels  you  ought  to  be  very  valuable  to  cer- 
tain  men  back  in  I'aris." 

I  felt  what  was  coming,  but  I  asked  her  to  explain 
She  did  so  and  from  her  I  received  a  tentative  olfer 
to  enter  the  French  Secret  Service.  I  had  diilicultv 
m  mastering  the  muscles  of  my  face  to  keep  from 
betraying  the  laughter  that  was  almost  ready  to  break 
out.  Very  gravely  I  asked  her  to  tell  mo  niore  about 
Secret  L.cr>ice.  Proudly,  Cecelia  showed  me  lettor.s 
that  she  had  received  from  Paris.  From  the  addresses 
and  the  signatures  I  thus  leanied  the  individuals  in 
direct  control  of  the  system  that  was  undermining 
Ger  an  influence  by  using  demi-mondaines  such  as 
Mlk  Balniaux.  I  gathered  that  Cecelia  Coursan  was 
only  a  go-between  for  Mile.  Balniaux  in  making  her 
reports  to  the  French  gcrernment.  I  asked  her  some 
more  questions,  exclaiming  that  her  proposal  inter- 
ested  me  tremendously. 

I  pretended  to  be  particularly  anxious  as  to  what 
^ay  I  would  receive  were  I  to  come  to  an  understand- 
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uiii  with  "  h,       -.ien.!  in  Paris."     SLe  assuml  mc  it 
Avas  lil)oral  am   ur<,'e(l  nw  to  hasten  to  Paris.     I  told 
Ik  r  tliat  as  soon  as  I  tinishcd  my  work  at  the  hos- 
I»itals  I  would  do  so.     aha  then  askod  mc  to  take 
cliarge  of  her  mail  and  to  forward  anv  letters  that 
uii^dit  come  for  her.     I  did  — to  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 
That  meident  is  one  of  those  in  my  Secret  Service 
work  of  which  I  am  not  entirely  proud.     Of  course 
irom  my  viewpoint  Cecelia  Coursan  was  not  a  woman, 
she  was  simply  the  paid  aj?ent  of  another  jjovf-rn- 
ment  and  it  was  a  case  of  her  wits  apainst  mine;  at 
least  with  this  sophistry  I  quieted  mv  doul)ts 

Three  years  later  I  found  the  sanie  little  woman 
in  an  ol.scure  caf6  in  Antwerp.  8he  was  no  loni-(>r 
in  the  French  Service.  I  concluded  that  her  blunder 
in  Constantinople  had  "  broken  "  her,  for  she  seemed 
to  have  gone  down  the  ladder.  She  did  not  reco- 
nize  me,  but  as  she  seemed  to  be  in  straitened  circum- 
stances,  I  found  a  way  to  assist  her  to  at  least  three 
months'  board  and  lodging  by  sending  her  anony- 
mously 500  francs.     It  was  conscience  money. 

When  I  had  thus  located  and  coupled  up  the  chiefs 
of  the  Freu.h  Secret  Service  with  the  situation  in 
Constantinople,  I  began  quietly  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  average  Turkish  officer.  I  had  to 
learn  the  tendency  of  their  thoughts.  I  met  officers 
and  merchants,  administrators  and  students.  From 
them  all  I  learned  that  they  wen  sick  of  the  intrigues 
and  wire-pulling  of  the  harems.  I  learned  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  Young  Turk  party.     I  gathered  that 
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file  tiiiii'  wiis  rijH'  for  an  ovfi-turnin.;,'  of  the  jjdvern- 
mcnt.     In  my  ivpoi-t  I  iiia(l(>  a  cori-oct  forecjtst  of  llic 
trend  of  alfairs.     I  drew  attention  to  Knvci-  lUy,  who 
was  even  then  consich^icrl  ch-ver.  cv.'n  (lan,L;cn)iis.  hy 
the  Gi;ui(l  Vizu-r.     As  a  most  a.<;,ij;nssive  Voiiii;,'  Turk, 
they  had  sent  him  to  an  obscure  post  in  Thcssal.-nia, 
but  niton  sonndinj;  out  the  yonn.-rcr  onictrs  I   fi.and 
that  Le  was  still   rc-^arded  hifjlily.     Wilhont   doul.t 
my  reports  in  addition  to  the  reports  made  by  v  .n 
der  Golz,  the  aeeredited  German   instrtuUtr  of  the 
Tnrlvish  Army,  helped  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  Office.     I  learned  beyond  ail  donbi  that 
the  Snllan  Alulnl  riamid  was  nothinj;  but  a  liiruie- 
liead,  that  the  (Jrand  Vizier,  boujjjiu  by  Kussiaii  and 
French  gold,  was  rnnniu.ir  tlic  jrovernineiif  in  a  way 
that  was  antaironistie  to  German  influences  and  that 
the  swarms  of  deml-mondaines  in  French  and  Rus- 
sian pay  were  corrupt inf-  the  hi-rher  Turkish  offi<ials 
to  their  cause.     All   these  thins,^H  I  included  in  my 
report  and  after  four  months  I  was  back  in  Berlin.  ' 
To  better  understand  the  diplomatic  signiiicance  of 
this  mis.sion,  I  shall  recast  the  political  situati(m. 
The  modern  German  policy  in  the  European  Oi-ient. 
inaugurated   by   Bismarck   as  a   defense  and  check 
against  Russia,  has  always  been  keen  on  the  friend- 
ship and  good  will  of  the  Turk  for  reasons  which  wU! 
be     obvious     enough     later.     During     the     Caprivi 
Chancellorship,  the  relation  between  the  two  empn-es 
became  rather  lax.     Wilhelm  II  with  his  keen  far- 
sigh,  jdness  set  about  to  remedy  this.     In  his  usual 
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si"-.l..Ml.r,  iM.t  in  n.„sf  ,,,s..s  ..flh-i,.nt,"n.,MnMM-.  |„. 
w.'Mt    wnl.    las    royal   concct    i..    st;.,.-   to    I'.|.-s,i„.. 
••:''l".u<.,sron,|.,.s„ltau.     Tlu.  tmuHKloMsIv  ,.n,ln,- 
M;.^<>u•^..•.■|.tion  .li.u  tlu-MosI,.,.,  .•ou„(n..s;,-..onI,Ml 
"""^am.M(.,.of.ont,.mponu-y  l.istorv.     Tl.i.s  xvas 

<;;.  ly  a  m:.s,...  sh.ok.M,f  .liploiuary  .ItlM.u,!.  .^^^^ 
U'lticiscd  at  III.'  f}|||(\  ^  • 

rnlil  tlH.  Kaisr.-s  visit,  F.-auco,  with  uu.vo  or  l.ss 

';,'I.U  rons,.ic.,...,l  h.rsdf  p,o,.,,o,.  ...u.ral  or  all  .Mo- 

il.-  nm,H..l,at(.  n-snlt  of  tl..  J.:m,„M-o, 's  visit  was  a 

••  OS..  nn,l..,.standino-  l„,w..e„  the  Wilh,.;n.st,.ass,.  an.l 

.  M   .hn..  i.o.,.     The  hnvin,  of  vast  quantities 

o^  ^nns,  anuuun,.,on,  an.l  the  influx  of  IVussiau  of- 

ot  an  so  ts  of  (ionnau  goods  was  sionili.ant. 

Ihe  al^va^s  nn.asy  jealousy  of  Fran-e  an.l  Russia 
^.  «  at  on.v  aio„se,l,  Enj^land,  in  this  instance   not 

pJnnllvl-'"''^'?"'^^"^^"''-^-     ^^^^^^^^^ 
s ptn^  man^   hves  and  much  ru,.nev,  notably  in  thr 

^  -Hoan  Wat,  to  keep  Rns^i.,  out  of  Turkei  'tnd  w 

averse  to  encouraging  Rnsso-French  influences  at  the 

Ouniany  or  trance  to  acquire  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles remains  to  be  «een.  With  Russia,  it  h  s  .'  L 
boocly  wars  and  grim  struggles  since  the  d  v    o 

hrD^dane^r'^T'  *'^  ^"^^'  *«  ^■•"''^  -"^-^  o 
a.e  still  going  on  in  Stamboul.     Russia's  influence 
Has  been  steadily  undermined  by  Germany,  in  Turkey 
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"'"'.  '^'"^  '^"""'•-  '"^i'xv  tlu.  ,lis.,sl,nus  ,.,M„ui..|, 
J«f:amst  .li.j.a,..  Russia  h.s  nm,|.-  s.^-mmns  ..,ru,,s  "i,. 
'••'•••"'P  iMT  spin..-.,  of  indu.m,.  lIu.Mml,  lH.r.n:,li,io„ 
;••  tl"'  PiinHpal  iJalkan  Siatrs.  Of  H.is  vn,,  uill 
Ji-ani  la(c!-. 

<;«'niiany.  ahvavs  in.-I,„liii-  Austria  dh.  ,.x,,n.al 
I'-l-y  of  boll.  eountn..s  o„  all  tlu-s..  ,,,M.s,i..„s  i. 
synonymous),  foun,!  FnM.H.-Knssian  inth,.-u.-..s  at 
work.  TlH-o„nh  tli.-ir  niaiv.'l<..is,  H1i,i,,,t  iMi.lli. 
iii'm-v  Syst,.,,.,  (imnany  soon  h-an,,..!  vvl.o  u,.,.-  th.- 
l.niiuM.iov.  •saii.l  puppets ;  i„  ,l,is  iustau.v  ll,..<;,aiMl 
^m.•ramI  tlu.  S,.ra;,.|iooni..,.,s;,lH.  ,l,..n.sulian,    \!,. 

<1"1  HannuMl,  "  TiM.  ha.m.nr  Mm,.- n.n.plH.h  ,  ,.u...| 
;"">  '"..],.,•  tlM.  (hum!,  of  his  Gt-an.!  Vi/.i..-.  ,.,;„I,|  „..t 
•"  '•<'l"''l  on  for  a  motncut.     After  n.v  mission  iUry 
kmnv  ,n  (Jermany  that  th.-  tinie  was  .i,,,.  f,,,  a  ra.iira'l 
ehanyc,  and  they  en-incerc.l  it.     Kcsnlt :     A  irvr.iu- 
tion  and  the  Vonn-  Turks  in  power,  with  Knver  P., 
Tuofiek  Pasha,  Ibrahim  Mauder  IJey  and  similar  men 
with   German    training   and   learuin-.   clireelin-    af- 
fairs.    Gornianj  regained  complete  swav  an.I  is  to 
day  easily  the  most  powerful  influence  in  Turkev 
^hat  significance  this  has  on  the  general  bearin-  of 
European  politics,  I  shall  discuss  in  a  later  chapter 
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So^  CC'r  ^'^•"•^'"^"'b-  run  .Iowa.     Dunn,  tUo 

'-  iZ'^^Tz:''' ^'""^" *"^' '^^^ '-^ -"^ 

,  ^'*"  ^"  oxiHTionce  tro-ihl,..  A  s(M-i,.«  of 
poscnv  •^,'" ''™'-'""l'<'"t  V  "ncl,ccko,l  cold  ,„„l  ox- 
»I"iiali»t  in  li,.,.]i„     „,.  „,,  '.""•™'^  "•'."■■•,  tho  notod 

pineo^,,,,,..  ""  "'  '"""■  ■•''™-m™<HnK  II,. 

wa^^nndVlr  ';"t  "'  """'  '"'•^"'"' '"  «"»'-•■  -r  Xor- 

about   flffv-pifHif   i.;i        ^        '*"^  "'^^'^  i  nrsicnwalc -', 
"u   urn  eiglit  kiloniotors   from   BorUn      r„.  * 
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Klin-i.kruir,  il,,.  scni  .,f  tl„.  Konih/lirhr  Oh,  r  ror.s  ,  rci 
au,l  11...  faiuily  s.-al  .,f  ilu-  Fn-il...,:..,.  von  Lluvnkrn- 
wax  llu' placf  1  mIccIci]. 

_  I  lia.l  oi.jnv.Ml  ,li.-.-..  Nvc.ks  (,f  n..st  ail<I  qnirtm-ss  .In- 
ma  so.uo  (l,.snlf<,ry  i.l.inj,  a,„i  shooti,.;;  l,„t  sp.^Mli,,.. 
"'■•«<  of  my  I  in,,.  i„  a  luunnHHk  slu,.-  nn.l<T  sui,,..  of 
tJieyiaut  Ful.i,..,  wl....,  ^u^  sylvan  i.lvl  was  .lisi„H..Ml 
l»y  the  mlfaccd,  Ntnl.-n..s('(i  post  1,„-  of  ||„.  Fo,-si  .,vi 
lie  l,roujjlit  me  a  kit.-r  from  (Jraf  AW-.I.-l,  an  astou^ 
isluiij,' missive. 

Dear  (Irarrs: 

I  lope  your  l.oalth  ha,  imprccd  sumoicntly  for  vo„  to  .U.nd  to 

Ins  „,a,t..r.     He  ,,,,...,  to  u,ul.,.t.-  ul  „K.t  this  is',,v  „ '„'  ^^ 

om.   al   ccr.mand.     Hn„..v,.r.    I    n-.-d   nut   point   out   to   v„u    ,1,..   ..,,- 

MuUv^v.    arrruing  to  yuu  tlirou^h  yo„r  aH^istana-  in  tl.r  r  ,-,•      TU.. 

lnat,..r     riHly  in  Hu.     I  ..ave  W„  approached  hy  tl,..  Grand'  Ouko 

of  M.^llenburg-Sohweron   to  assist   hi„.   i„  „.,  «„„  „      .,f  ^,   ,^^„,^,^ 

el.cate  pnvato  a.Tair.     It  is  out.i.lo  the  nsual  routing  I.ut  V;  fi  u 

t  adv...ahl,.  to  comply.     T,,,.  „,i..,i,„  ;,  ,,,;,,,„„  ^,„  ,^,^^,,^  "   '   ''' 

and,  f.r  wh„.h  r;a.on«  I  have  dc-uled  to  K.  yo,.  und,.rta!  "th  "  f- 

fa      .f  w.II.nK.     In  oase  of  accoptan-.,  all  nec.s.arv  loave  of  .,!„,.,. 

Th  iT-T- ,'■'"' ^"°' "^ ^°'""'""'' '■"' '^■' - "*.-" tin :: ; 

the  ...JMsuoihty  of  your  .-howinij  con.plianc... 

Truly  your.J, 

V.  \VEi)r:i.. 

Three  weeks  in  the  pine  forests  had  l.ron  bettor 
than  all  the  physician.s  in  Berlin.  B.'si.lo.s  i  wa.s 
tired  of  the  m.  notonons  country  life  and  was'hnn-'rv 
for  the  fleshpots  of  En:A-pt.  Between  the  lines  Jf 
V,  edel  s  letter  I  could  read  the  opportunities  for  earn- 
ing a  handsome  .ee.  I  wrote  Wed^l  that  I  had  no  oV»- 
jections,  providing  the  mission  was  something  I  c.uld 
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acTouiplisI,,  fc.r  I  was  still  in  .!.,.  ,I,uk  i.s  l„  i.s  u.Uuv 

I  km.u  rimt  i..tn„lin^  i,,,,,  ,i.,.  p.-ivat..  alTairs  „f  .lucal 

'•"•'  Pnm,.|v  l.o.is,.s  in  off,.,  a  most  unthankful  l.usi- 

n.'ss.     I  l.av,.  ..v,.,-  fo„n.l  it  „.o,v  satisfa.lorv  an.l  l.-s, 

"•''•vc  rarkln^^  to  un.I..rtak..  a  mission  in.o'scum.  foi- 

••>;;..  r.Minirv  than  to  iM-c-on.,.  involv.-.l  with  son,,.  p,.„v 

'""'  "';'"•  of  ..ovalt.v.     For  s.mm,.  huH.  alVair  I  ju' |,.-;i 

'•'    IH-    (h,.   .hlemnni   of    the    h(nis,.   of   M.-.-kh-nlMtP'- 

Nchwrrciii.  " 

Within  two  .lavs  th.-r.  can...  an..th..r  .-onnnuni.-a- 

«><n   from  W.^M  asking.  „„.  to  !„.  at   M.-.-kh-nhur.'- 

Nl.w..mn  on  a  .•.•rtain  imm,..liai..  .lay.     Taking;  ],,yr 

|.    n.v  f.-...n,ls    an.l   thankin;,'  th.-m  f.u-  th.-ir  h..spi. 

;"'0-,   I   l,.ft   f.,r  S,.lnv..f..in.     Fpo,.    ...v  arrival   at 

c.s.a..fthe.lnk...l.m.lwasnn.tl,va,^ 
of  th.  Grand   Du.al   stal,l..s.     Two  flnnki.-s  in   tho 
w-an.l  Duke  s  liv..r,  t....k  tny  lu,,.,,..,  cs,-..,,....]  me  to 

The  lamlau  took  mo  U>  a  si.le  entrance  and  I  wan 
promptly  shown  i,:to  an  austere  and  unpretentious 
chamber.  Scarcely  had  I  entered  when  a  quiet,  eld- 
erly, benevolent-looking-  gentleman  c --.sse.l  in  a  shoot- 
ing  jacket  appeared  in  anotl-er  dvorwav,  evidently 
much  perturbed.  I  at  once  recognized  him'  as  the  o  d 
Grand  Duke  of  Meckleninirg-Schwerein.  He  ap- 
immed  me  for  fully  a  minute;  then  as  if  to  himself  he 

.hnJn''"''^""'^  ^  ^'^'  ^"*  ^  '"PP°««  th^y  know," 
sliaking    his    great    gray    head.     "Strange    times 

Strange  times."    Then  suddenly  realizing  his  inhos 
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pitjilily,  h<>  iii'j,'im1  inc  to  I,<>m    -..(i 

II  HCUt." 

Ciilikf    the  ji.Mitlciii,  II    of   il„-    Willi. •Iiiisiniss...    h,. 
<li<l  IKit  pliilij;*'  inilMiMliatcIv  into  |l-..  suhjert  nl   linml 
lie  lK';,'iiii  a  chat   with  iiic  alioiit   p.iifly  pcisofial  at- 
faifs.     Finally   llw  coiivcrsaijoii   .Ifirtin;;  aiomid    u, 
ilic  canst'  of  my  visit,  lie  saiil : 

"  Can  yon  fnliill  this  niissi   a?  " 

I  told  him  ]  coiiM  iK^t  v.iy  nnlil  I  had  Icai'ticd  what 
it  was.  I  fc(iiicst('(l  that  In-  izivc  iiic  the  pii viif;;c 
of  refusal  should  '  ind  mysdr  iinal.lc  to  ncu(.ii;ii.-  it 
siicccssfiilly.  n..  agreed  tliat  it  was  fair  and  when  he 
looked  at  me  ajjaiii  he  seemed  to  snirj^est  that,  he  did 
not  iH'lieve  me  so  yotin},'  after  all. 

"  There's  rather  an  unhappy  and  most  inconvenient 
ontan^lement  in  my  honseliold,"  he  lie;,Mn.  "  M\ 
iiejdiew,  the  younj,'  fJrand  Diike,  is  tangled  np  anil 
ensnarled  with  ii  certain  lady  in  Enjilaml  whom  he 
wishes  to  marry.  It  is  iinfortnnate  that  she  is  of  too 
hi^di  !i  social  status  to  he  entirely  i^jnored  oi  niuldv 
bouj;ht  oir.  Still,  she  is  not  eli-il.le  for  a  ission 
into  our  house.  For  more  than  political  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  that  she  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us." 
IIi.s  eyes  flashed.  "  This  lady  has  lately  threat-n,.!  to 
make  trouble  throujrl,  niy  persistent  refusal  to  couiiie- 
nauce  her  desired  relationsjiip."  He  frowned.  "  She 
has  iu  Ler  possession  compromisinjr  letters  and  docu- 
ments which  my  nephew  was  foolish  enon;,di  to  jiive 
her.  These  must  be  returned  to  my  hands.  .Mone- 
tary questions  need  not  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
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Pressure  and  influence  have  been  tried  on  both"^ 
nephew  and  the  lady.     But  of  no  avail.    The  mean"! 

)rol  l„r     ,      }  '""  ^"'  ^""  ^^^y  "«Ie  help  as  to 

inJ^^l^Jl^S^r'^Jir*^'^^^^^^-^"-^^-^- 

"I  hope  your  Highness  will  pardon  me  but  I  find 
;t  often  undesirable  to  voice  my  thoughts  ntU  have 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  n.y  investigations." 

Tins  appeared  to  impress  him  and  he  rose  saving- 

roJ  s^  '"^'[''^  ^"  ^'^""  ^^'''^'-     Communicate  di- 
rect with  my  chamberlain,  or  if  necessarv  to  use  cab^ 
I  shall  arrange  with  your  chief  in  Berlin  for  forwlrd 
-g  faahties.     Be  good  enough  to  wait  and  I 

z  ^7o:z  :r  "''•':  ^'^^^^"^  "^^  -  *'-  «^-"' 

qua^^dar"       "''  ''''''  '''  '^^^^^^^  ^  -^  of  this 

Keitherdidl.  The  Grand  Duke  stalked  out  A 
flunky  appeared  and  conducted  me  to  a  private  littlt 
l.ning-room  where  cold  game  and  wine  were  seed 
and  at  the  end  of  which  the  secretary  came  in  and 
handed  me  an  envelope  with  the  Grand  Dukel  co'h 
ments  and  a  request  to  start  at  once  on  mv  n Son 
Assuring  him  I  would  be  on  the  road  that  same  niiht" 

strasse  on  tlie  telephone  and  requested  a  prelimimrv 
two  months'  leave  of  absence  I  then  cZZfll 
nook  of  Holland  Express  en  route  for  London 
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Upon  opening  the  Grand  Duke's  letter  I  had  found 
It  contained  three  bank  notes  of  1000  marks  each  and 
a  draft  for  500  pounds  on  the  English,  Scottish  and 
Colonial  Bank,  with  a  note  saying  that  any  future  re- 
quest would  be  honored  at  three  davs'  notice  to  the 
same  bank.  Thus  I  would  have  all  the  money  I 
wanted  in  London. 

On  the  way  over,  I  followed  ray  usual  custom  and 
considered  the  situation  in  detail.  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  in  society  and  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  trv 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  little  circle  or  clique  in  which 
she  moved.  This  might  have  been  difficult  in  anv 
other  city  but  London.  But  a  man  of  appearance, 
culture  and  money,  setfng  his  stage  right,  can  with 
tact  and  persistence  force  an  entry  into  any  clique  of 
London  society. 

The  only  thing  I  had  to  worry  about  was  a  setting 
of  my  stage.  I  was  undecided  about  it.  One  often 
has  to  leave  things  to  circumstances,  being  guided  bv 
any  momentary  points  that  may  arise.  My  first  task 
was  to  create  an  impression,  something  that  would  get 
people  talking  about  me.  I  did  not  want  to  show  anv 
sensational  parvenuism;  London  is  not  impressed  bV 
that.  *^ 

Rather,  I  must  become  known  for  some  eccen- 
tricity that  would  arouse  legitimate  curiositv.  Your 
Britisher,  the  women  included,  are  always  interested 
in  a  man  of  travel,  a  hunter,  a  desultory  globe-trotter- 
and  nothing  attracts  the  Engli.sh  mind  so  quicklv  as  a 
well-bred  eccentricity  in  manner  or  habit.     The  broad 
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lines  of  my  plan  determined  upon,  I  left  the  precise 
setting  of  the  stage  until  the  1-ast  minute. 

I  quartered  myself  at  first  at  the  Russel  Square 
Hotel,  in  a  few  days  transferring  to  the  patrician 
Liiugham.     I  l)egan  by  making  tentative  inquiries.     I 
purchased  all  society  papers  which  I  read  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  then  carefully  feeling  my  way  put  fur- 
ther questions  that  woidd  locate  the  set  in  which  my 
lady  was  u  central  figure.     From  acquaintances  i 
made    around    the    hotel,     from     the    society    re- 
porters of  newspapers,  I  began  to  get  little  scraps 
of    infoi-mation.     Fortunately    it    was    the    season 
in  London  and  evi>rybody  was  coming  into  town.     I 
soon  knew  who  the  Lady's  intimates  were  and  their 
favorite  rendezvous.     The  next  step  was  to  become 
familiar  with  the  personality  of  the  lady  and  to  gain 
some  idea  as  to  her  habits,  her  likes  and  dislikes.     I 
heard  that  the  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  going  horse- 
back riding  in  Hyde  Park.     Every  day  I  made  it  my 
business  to  take  a  two-hour  canter  along  the  bridle 
path.     :\ry  patience  was  rewarded  on  the  fifth  morn- 
ing, for  I  saw  her  galloping  by  with  a  party  of  friends. 
Tlie  next  morning  I  was  on  the  bridle  path  at  the 
same  hour.     Finally  she  came  galloping  along  with 
the  same  group,  and  after  they  had  almost  gone  from 
sight,  I  galloped  after  them.     I  found  out  where  they 
kept  their  horses  and  after  they  had  dismounted  I 
sauntered  up  to  the  stable  and  made  inquiries.     I 
learned  tliat  they  always  went  out  at  the  same  time  of 
day.     Thereafter  I  made  it  my  business  to  pass  the 
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lady  on  the  bridle  path  day  after  day.  I  pride  myself 
on  few  things,  but  my  horsemanship  is  one  of  them. 
Many  a  hard  tussle  and  bleedinj?  nose  I  got  riding 
Brumbies  across  the  wild  tracks  of  Australia.  I  also 
learned  a  trick  or  two  among  my  Tuareg  friends  which 
I  exhibited  for  the  lady's  benefit  on  various  occasions. 
I  did  not  hope  to  gain  an  introduction,  but  only  to  at- 
tract attention  and  familiarize  her  party  with  my  ap- 
pearance, applying  one  of  the  test  points  of  human 
psychology.  I  employed  the  theory  of  the  subcon- 
scious attraction  of  an  often-seen,  though  unknown 
face. 

I  soon  ascertained  that  my  lady  and  her  friends 
followed  all  the  whims  of  London  society.  One  in 
particular  interested  me.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  Carlton  Terrace  between  three  and  four 
every  afternoon  and  eating  strawberries.  I  also  went 
to  eat  strawberries. 

Carlton  Terrace  during  the  strawberry  season  is  an 
exquisitely  colored  fashion  plate  of  life's  butterflies 
and  drones.  This  throng  of  fashion  and  beauty, 
marked  with  its  air  of  distinction  carelessly  aban- 
doned to  pleasure,  ever  murmuring  pleasant  nothings 
and  tossing  light  persiflage  from  table  to  table,  is 
truly  an  interesting  study  of  the  lighter  sides  of  life. 
One  sits  on  a  magnificent  markee-covered,  glass-en- 
closed terrace,  overlooking  the  Thames  with  its  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  fussy  tugs  and  squat  barges. 

At  Carlton  Terrace  one  pays  well  for  the  subtleties 
of  eating.     By  courteous  consideration  of  the  wait- 
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Vou  pick  the  frert  berries  from  1^1  "'  ^'""">'- 

t^o  T.n.aoe  .,p„„e,  Z:Z  "^^IriT^'t 
One  dish  i«  ,  :      ~  ^'''' ""  ^'^^  o^  strawberries 

airernoon  lorderedfive!  ^>t;i^ 

Dav  after  day  I  consumed  in  strawberries  two  .n. 
crei<,'ns  a'  <1  a  h-ilf      «iorn        *  '^""«^m(s  t^\o  sov- 

careful  to  make  my  entrance  after  the  ladv'«,  no  7 

>ong  ,„f„re-I  C„  tobe  retc""?'''-     "  "™'' 

«'■«  '«-°"""8  interested  in  mHoTw  .     O.e^h       ' 
1  passed  I  heard  someone  say:  ""^  "' 

"  Here  comes  the  strawbei-ry  flend  " 

I  was  satisfied.     I  Ijnew  it  «„„i.i'  i 
e^ect  an  entrance  to  t^  U^-'L"  rTad"L': 
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marked  as  something  out  of  the  usual  in  the  restau- 
ijiut  which  from  three  to  four  iu  the  afternoon  at  that 
time  of  the  year  is  the  most  fashionable  in  London. 
Xow,  a  woman  like  my  lady  does  not  flirt.  If  you 
Rlance  at  hor  under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  my 
strawberry  "stunt"  had  created  for  me,  she  will  re- 
turn  the  glance.  You  both  half  smile  and  do  not 
look  at  each  other  again  that  afternoon.  That  is  not 
llirtiiig.  Splitting  hairs,  we  shall  call  it  psychic  iu- 
tei'cst. 

I  continued  my  strawberry  festival  and  one  day  a 
manager  of  Carlton  Terrace  told  me  that  people  were 
making  '-nquiries  about  me.  Several  men  had  wanted 
to  know  who  I  was.  Under  questioning,  he  told  me 
that  one  of  the  men  was  a  member  of  the  lady's  set. 
It  was  (>asy  to  put  together  two  and  two.  Obviously 
tlie  inquiry  had  been  inspired  by  her. 

^leanwhilo  I  had  sent  several  communications  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  insisting  that  pressure  be  brought  to 
boar  upon  his  nephew  and  to  keep  him  away  from 
London;  not  even  permitting  him  under  penalty  of 
stopping  his  allowance,  to  write  the  lady  in  the  case 
until  the  Grand  Duke  gave  his  permission.  By  now, 
London  had  gradually  filled  and  the  season  was  at  its 
height.  I  went  the  rounds  of  the  theaters  from  Drury 
Lane  to  the  Empire,  and  I  visited  the  clubs.  I  found 
here  men  whom  I  had  met  previously  and  presently 
I  rounded  up  two  or  three  fellows  with  whom  I  had 
been  fairly  intimate  at  one  time  or  another  on  hunt- 
ing expeditions  and  at  continental  watering-places 
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I  made  them  introduce  me  to  different  sets.~D^^. 
OU.S  maneuvering  obtained  m.  invitations  to  afternoon 
teas  and  at-Lonies  in  the  same  circle  frequented  by  my 

1  was  introduced  to  her  at  an  afternoon  reception. 
She  was  a  typical  outdoor  Englishwoman.  Not  par- 
ticularly handsome,  but  possessing  to  the  full  the 
clearness  of  skin  and  eyes  and  strong  virile  health, 
tha  IS  the  hereditary  lien  of  Albion's  daughters, 
run,  willowy  and  strong,  of  free  and  independent  man- 
ners and  habits,  she  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  the 
usual  German  woman.  I  reasoned  that  this  was  p.ob- 
ablv^the  reason  of  the  young  Duke's  infatuation. 

How  do  you  do,  you  wild  Colonial  boy.     Still  as 
lond  of  strawberries  as  ever?  " 
We  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"  So  your  ladyship  observed  and  classified  my  little 
maneuvers."  "^ 

"  or  course,"  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

Unforced  and  pleasant  chatting  followed.  I  could 
more  and  more  understand  the  Grand  Duke's  infatua- 
tion; m  fact,  considered  him  quite  a  "deuced,  lucky 
beggar."  '         •* 

From  that  day  on  I  made  it  a  point  to  be  present 
whenever  she  attended  public  places,  such  as  the  thea- 
ter concerts  or  restaurants.  Gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly, by  little  services  here  and  there,  I  won  her 
confident  There  was  an  aftei-theaf.  supper,  in  the 
Indian  room  of  the  Windsor,  and  I  was  invited.  Rv 
this  time  people  had  come  to  know  something  abou't 
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me.  I  was  a  globe-trotter,  a  niau  of  leisure,  inter- 
ested as  a  hobby  in  researcli  work  in  medicine.  I  dis- 
covered that  her  aftair  with  the  young  Grand  Duke 
was  a  fairly  open  secret  in  her  net ;  also,  that  she  was 
expecting  him  in  London  almost  daily.  Gradually  I 
hinted  that  I  knew  the  young  Grand  Duke.  As  I 
gained  her  confidence  fiirther,  I  invented  amorous  af- 
fairs for  him  and  hinted  to  her  about  them.  In  this 
way  I  finally  managed  to  induce  her  to  talk.  Subtly 
I  instilled  a  vague  resentment  against  him,  which  was 
accentuated  by  his  non-appearance  in  London  society 
up  to  now.  His  Highness  having  been  kept  away  by 
his  Serene  Uncle,  the  serene  one  having  been  cautioned 
to  do  so  by  me. 

Two  months  passed  before  I  was  invited  to  the 
lady's  home  in  Mayfair  and  by  that  time,  partly  be- 
cause I  pretended  to  know  the  young  Grand  Duke,  I 
was  on  a  more  intimate  footing.  I  had  learned  that 
she  had  met  him  at  a  hunting  party  at  the  Earl  of 
Crewes'  shooting  box  in  Shr'opshire.  Later,  she  inti- 
mated that  this  was  but  their  official  meeting  ard  that 
their  acquaintance  actually  dated  from  a  mountain 
trip  she  had  taken  to  Switzerland,  the  universal  play- 
ground of  royalty  traveling  incog.  I  learned  too  that 
her  heavy  bridge  gambling  had  cost  her  a  lot  of  money. 
The  information  that  the  lady  was  in  debt  did  not 
come  easily.  To  obtain  it,  I  had  to  work  on  her  maid. 
"".  .'lenever  the  occasion  arose,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
tip  the  maid  liberally.  I  contrived  to  do  a  number  of 
little  things  for  her.     Knowing  the  lady  to  be  out  I 
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Iii«l»  gainhhTs,  those  Fncrii^.,    '     •  ,        '        *    ^"'"> 

n  wa,  „,,  ,„„„  ,„,.,„„„  ^„„  ,,,,r;:;;,::'iV  :;;:-■ 

wi„,,s  .„„„„.„,,,  „,  ^j  :t  ■•':.!;  Ti',:  - 1',: 

that,  t,-jtag „s  I  „,  ,„  „.„  ^     e™  1,  '„„  V,      '?""' 

^^namtancca  were  ia  debt-„„,Mog  u„„s„a,  i„  .^ 

"^  ""'-'•     S"w.jc;y  we  talked  over  her  af- 
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fairs,     r  f„„„,l  thorn  pirtty  well  entangled.     Wo  di.s- 
cusse<I    the   yunuir  Grand    D.iko.     I   fjradnallv    n.-r- 
suadod  her  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  h-iii,nat(.  iiur- 
nage  with  the  J.on.se  of  Mecklenhur«-Sehwerein.  hut 
becanse  of  her  assoeiation  with  the  young  fJrand  Duke 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  been  betn,the<l  to  him,  it  Nvas 
only  right  that  the  Dnehy  provide  her  with  some 
nieans  of  assistance.     Th<.  ice  was  pe.ilouslv  thin 
for  the  lady  is  u  high-spirited  woman  of  ideals  and  I 
had  to  be  careful  to  word  my  language  so  that  It  would 
not  appear  as  though  she  were  blackmailing      In  jus- 
tice  to  her,  I  believe  that  if  she  had  taken  that  view  of 
It  she  would  have  dropped  the  entire  matter,  and 
retired  from  society  for  the  sc^ason  rathe     than  go 
through  with  my  plan.     Finally  I  said: 

'^  Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  could  c(,n.pel 
the  ducal  honse  to  make  adequate  acknowled-iueuts 
and  redresses  to  you?  "  '^ 

After  a  long  hesitation,  she  jumped  up,  swept  from 
the  room  and  returned  presently  with  a  handful  of 
letters.  I  saw  on  some  of  them  the  Grand  Duke's  coat 
of  arms.  The  young  fool  had  been  careless  enough 
for  that!  She  shook  the  letters  in  a  temper  and 
cried : 

"I  wonder  what  Franz's  uncle  would  sav  to  these? 
Why,  I  could  compel  him  to  marry  me." 

Here  was  the  chance.  The  iron  -  iu  this  case  my 
ladys  temper  — was  hot.  I  suggested  that  we  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over.  As  an  introductorv  attack  to 
create  the  impression  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking 
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al.out.  I  Im.t.Ml  that  I  whh  ^■<.I^H.<•t«7^Wt77Ieui^h;^ 
anuly  uHi.nunuy  ami  M.at  I  w«h  In  London  inrog. 
I  nppronrhod  th.  sit.n.Uon  from  tho  vn-upoint  that  I 
^iiN  In.,-  fvwiu],  not  a  f.-ion.I  of  tlu-  houHe  of  M.rklen- 
.nrK-Srhxv,.,vin,  lu.t  that,  hy  knowing  ihon,  and  thWr 
^A».VH,  I  cotild  bo  of  jjivat  assistanrc  to  her 

c-hl?  'f  '"^-''f^"'''''"  I  -'"-••-';  "•"•t  ..oa  have  n« 
ch  u.eo  for  a  l.v.tunaUs  .v..„  a  n.o.Kanatic  allianro 
II  *'«/"»»«  <Jn,nd  Duk,..  I  .onsHh...  thHr  cnMr.. 
a  tudo  towa,^  .vou  nttorly  nnfau-.  In  view  of  yonr 
d..rstand.n«  witJ.  hhn,  yon  n,v  most  c-ortaini;  on- 
titled  to  adeqnate  recompiuso  f,..,ni  hin  houHo.     If  vou 

1.  each  of  promise,  bnt  I  can  understand  yonr  feelin,.s. 

'Z    'I     T  ''""/'^  ""'•^'  ^•"•'^^  "^"""  "I>«»  "'^  ol'J  "tul 
JJOKie  family  such  us  yours." 

That  seenu'd  to  her  likinj;. 

"  I5ut  what  can  I  do?  "  she  said. 

"  In  view  of  n.y  friendship  for  you,"  1  told  her.  "  I 
would  consider  it  an  honor  if  you  wouI<l  permit  me  to 
act  (,n  your  behalf.  I  think  I  can  ne<?otiate  with  the 
youn^  .,rand  Duke's  uncle  and  I  promise  that  he  will 
regard  U.e  matter  in  a  fair  li^^ht.  I  .,>pr.ciate  the  ex 
t  erne  delicacy  of  the  situaticm  and  you  must  obse.Te 
the  necessity  of  a  man  handling  this  affair  " 
ou^y'  «l^ook  her  head  and  tapped  the  lettei^  nerv- 

"Xo.     It  is  intolerable,"  she  said.     "  Xot  to  be 
thought  of."  "® 

I  saw  that  I  had  to  make  it  stronger.    I  thereupon 
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invcnt.Ml  (li,.  n.usi  in-,.„i„„s  lies  if  1i«n  ,.v,.,.  | „  ^,iv,.„ 

mv  U,  WW.     In  iilxMit  fiv..  inimilrs  \  h-.ul  iMi.il...|  il,,. 
yomitr  (Jrainl  n„|«.  |„  >„„.|,  ,.„,,„.^  j,,.,,  ,)„.  .„iv,.„,„,,.^ 

of  Don  Juan  ^u^vv  saintly  .onipan-.j  (,.  f ..s,a|M.l...s 

of  Iiis  (In<al  lii;,'lin<'ss 

"  Wliy,  c.Misi.l,.,-  it  your  •';•  I  sai<I.  "  H,.  was  (., 
k'  ()V"i-  l.cr,.  win.  you  <|„,injr  (I,,.  sras.Mi.  H..  j.as  nut 
ron..'.  You  t<.|,l  n...  ycuis.-lf  il.af  |„.  has  not  even  an- 
Hwm.,|  your  Irttrrs.  WHI,  ,i,afs  ail  thnv  is  to  it 
^oui-  ladyshi,,,  |„.  and  his  house  deserve  any  punish- 
nient  fhaf  you  can  visit  upon  thein.'' 

The  i.lea  of  punishment  iipi)ealed  where  fh<.  (.fher 
had  failed.     The  <Mifra-e.|  pri,|,.  „f  woman,  especially 
HU   KnKlishw.miau,   is  a   ♦ei-il.Ie  thin-      So<m   after 
that  I  made  haste  to  take  my  leave.     At  my  cpiarters  f 
wrote  two  letters  to  myself  and  si-nnl' the  (Jrand 
Duke's  name  to  them.     In  these  I  ollere.!  i,,  pay  !  -r 
ladyship's   deht.s.     They    ver..   addresse.l    to   me'  and 
after  allowing  a  reasonal.le  time  to  elaj.se,  I  a-.-iiu 
went  otit  to  Mayfair  and  read  them  tn  her.     She  was 
now  cold  and  hard  and  jrave  me  full  permissl.,,,  to  -o 
ahead  and  make  any  arran^'ements  J  .h-enied  advFs- 
ahle.     I  thereupon  went  to  the  Grand  Duke's  bank  in 
London  and  notified  them  that  I  must  have  ir.OOO 
pounds   (.175,000).     In  four  days  I  had  the  moi.,>y 
The  lest  of  the  transaction  was  commonplace.     She 
handed  over  all  the  letters  and  documents  an<l  I  -rave 
her  the  ir,,000  pounds.     I  know  to-day  that  her  la.ly- 
ship  travels  extensively  in  a  very  comfortal.le  manner 
on  the  yearly  appanage  allowed  her  by  the  old  (liand 
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TIM-:  SKCRKTS  OF  THK  (JKUMAN  WAR  OIMMCK 
I  Mike.      1  do  not  know  wh.-Mni  .^lu-slill  ;;,,.>*  tnC;i,Iton 

Triiiife  to  fut  Nti'.nvlK.!ru-N,  hut  I  (latter  u.vHlf  tl.at 
Ii«'i-  ivvHvut  iimnl  fortimt.  in  partiallv  dm.  to  tlif  fact 
tl;at  sill-  oiut'  went  ilicrc. 

At   til.,  time  (.f  rloNin^j  our  littl..  trausartioii.  she 
t.M)k  the  luveaiitJon  to  pr.»l.rt  ade.|nal.h-  and  seal  all 
letters  ami  doeijiiieiitH  from  my  perusal.     Of  course, 
that  was  a  .lisappoiutment.     I  put  t.he  packet  away 
c:irr..illy,  ch.scd  up  my  alTalrs  in  L(uidon  and  w<.nt 
I».ick    to    (J.-rnumy.    puufj    <!irect    to    Meekleuhurjr- 
Kchwerein  where  I  (h-livere.l  the  packa-e  to  th..  old 
(Jrand   Duke   in   j.erson.     He  seized     •   ea-.-rlv  and 
opened  it  in  my  i)resence.     I  noticed  as  1...  ran  tlir,)UKh 
<  ii«'  let  ters  (hat  he  did  not  stop  even  t<»  -lance  at  them. 
He  (lid.  however,  stop  au«l  pick  out  from  the  jul,.  an  of- 
licml  lookiiijr  document,  at  tli..  si-ht  of  whi.h  a  tremen- 
dous  sij,'h  of  irlief  set.nied  to  escape  him.     TIu.  docu- 
ment ha<l  a  decidedly  ,dos,.  resemblance  to  a  mar- 
nafje  Iicen.se  as  is.sued  in  Swit/.e.land.     Of  c.ur.se  I 
only  got  a  tleeting,  cursory  glance  at  it,  hut  th..  ea"er- 
ness  of  the  Grand  Duke  iu  pouncing  ,ipon  that  oue 
d.Kument  and  ignoring  the  letters,  an.l  hin's  previ- 
ously dropped  hy  her   la.lyship,  end)ellis]ie(l   hv   ru- 
mors 1   later  heard  in   Switzerland,  all   leave' v.'ry 
little  d.Mibt  iu  my  mind  that  a  c^mdestim.  marriage 
did  actually  take  place  between  this  ladv  ..f  th..  En*^'- 
lish  nobility  and  the  young  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwer(.in. 

MiH  Koyal  Highness  must  have  been  satisfied    fop 
b-  ides  a  fee  of  5U00  marks,  I  received  a  few  days  later 
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tliiouKli  Wt'«lfl  a  dianmiul  pin  an<l  u  inayiiili.  oii*  ;;(»l(l 
watcli  and  rhain  ins.'rilM'd  with  (Ih*  (Jrand  Dm  al  arms 
of  MocklcnlnirtjSchwcri'hi  iiisciilKMl : 
"  I'or  »( ri  iciis  ptrfurmcd  faitlifulli/  In  my  lioim." 
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VI 
THE  INTRIGUE  AT  MOXTE  CARLO 

O  ACK  in  Berlin  from  a  mission  to  Vienna,  my  dis- 

U  patches  delivered,  once  more  comfortably  en- 
sconced  in  my  quarters,  on  the  Mittelstrasse,  I  wa*< 
looking  forward  to  an  evening  at  the  Pavilion  Mas- 
cotte.  I  was  just  getting  into  my  dinner  coat  when 
n.y  man  bowed  an  orderly  through  the  door  a.ul  at 
once  all  my  plans  took  swift  flight  out  the  window. 
The  orderly  brought  a  c<mimand  for  my  immediate  at- 

At"  w-n  ^^"  ^^'^'''*^l"'«t^'«-^-^e-  ^o^v  the  gentlemen 
of  the  ^\  ilhelmstrasse  are  never  kept  waiting  and  do 
not  accept  excuses.  ^Althin  twenty  minutes  I  was 
shown  into  the  chambers  of  Count  von  Wedel;  in 
thirty  minutes  I  was  out  again,  having  complete  or- 
ders. They  know  what  they  want  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  and  they  generally  get  it. 

As  I  hurried  back  to  my  rooms  I  went  over  what 
von  Wedel  had  said: 

"You  are  to  be  ready  to  take  the  midnight  express 
to  Monte  Carlo.  You  will  there  keep  watch  on  an.l 
repor  any  possible  meeting  between  the  Russian, 
French  and  English  ministers,  at  present  traveling 
about  the  Riviera.     You  will  have  the  assistance   i^ 
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necessary,  of  the  Countess  Chechany.  If  you  need 
her,  send  her  this  card"  (he  had  given  me  the  card 
with  his  signature  across  it,  a  reproduction  of  which  is 
presented  on  this  page).  "If  meetings  or  confer- 
ences take  place,  you  must  obtain  the  tenor  thereof. 


C'Cc^ 


/v^^>n 


^WQe/l 


1-..1-   Hccret   service   purposes   Count   Wedell  signs   l.iniself   U.lo,   and 
NVedi'll,  in  caso  an  agent  U  captured  with  a  card  on  liini. 

Here  is  an  order  for  your  primary  expenses."     He  had 
flicked  an  order  for  ;J000  mai-ks,  about  f  ToO,  across  his 
desk.     "Anything  you  wish  elucidated?" 
Not  having  met  the  Countess,  I  had  requested  her 


^£^ 


^ 


"^f^^M^^ 


'llie  back  of  Wedcli's  card. 

description.  Pushing  a  button,  Count  von  Wedel  had 
given  the  answering  secretary  an  order;  within  three 
minutes  I  was  shown  the  photograph  of  the  lady  and 
her  signature,  of  which  I  took  n  copy.  Having  no 
further  requests  I  had  bowed  myself  out. 
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iVI.v  first  act  was  to  cash  the  order;  second  to  decide 
iiiKl   pivpaiv  the  character  I  wished  to  assume  in 
i\Ioiit(.  r.wU}.     I  decided  on  a  South  African  mine 
owner.     I  know  considerable  about  mininj,',  and  be- 
iiij,'  well  aniuainted  with  South  Africa,  the  Hand  and 
Transvaal,  I  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  my  local- 
ity llist.     A  Secret  Service  agent  is  always  careful  to 
•  Iioose  a  character  wiUi  which  he  is  fully  familiar. 
Ouo   is   cei-tain   to   meet,   sooner   or  later,   men   in 
tlie    same    walk    of   life;    and    unless    one   be    well 
I>riiiUMl.  one  is  bound  to  be  "bowled  out."     I  knew 
(licre  would  be  Scmth  African  mining  men  at  Monte 
(  aih». 

Procuring  necessary  papers,  such  as  mining  jVuir- 
nals,  quotaticms,  a  couple  of  South  African  news- 
piilMTs  and  photographs,  I  went  home  and  had  my  man 
ciiK'fully  selec)  and  pack  my  wardrobe.  I  caught  the 
midnight  Lloyd  Express.  Selecting  a  pleasant  middle 
coiiiparhuent,  and  getting  my  seat  registered,  I  made 
myself  comfortable  and  began  to  map  out  a  campaign. 
Tiiis  was  rather  a  tough  problem.  To  be  in  the  slight- 
est (]egr(>e  successful.  I  had  to  get  near,  and  if  possible 
in  toucli  with  the  ministers  that  Count  von  Wedel 
1-1(1  designated.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  knew  it 
\\;:s  far  from  easy,  almost  impossible,  to  make  their 
<a'<iial  acquaintance. 

I  iK'gaii  to  cast  the  personality  of  the  three  men  over 
in  my  m  al.  There  was  Trince  Kassimir  Galitzin,  at 
tliat  time  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Czar.  There  were 
Delcasse  of  France  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  England 
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All  tiii'cc  w('r(!  jrvratinj,'  altoiit  the  Kivifiii  ami  the 
Savoy  —  oslciisildy  it  was  for  llicir  hcallli,  possildy 
for  other  reasons.  In  any  case  the  lieaKIi  of  lliese 
.ncnllenieii  seemed  a  mailer  of  some  concern  to  tlie 
(jerman  emperor.  Health  trips  of  mort*  than  one 
statesman  in  or  ahoiit  (he  same  locality  are  looked 
upon  with  mneh  suspicion  and  promjdly  invest i^^at ed  ; 
more  so  when  there  is  any  <'.\'tra  j)oIitical  tension.  At 
tiial;  time  —  it  was  in  1!)1()  —  the  air  was  tense,  (Jer- 
many  was  in  the  dark,  unable  to  distingiiisii  friend  or* 
foe. 

Sir  Edward  (Jr<\v's  hahits  were  uidviiown  to  me. 
>rith  l)elcasse"s  I  was  somewhat  fandliar.  Trince 
(Jalitzin  —  all,  yes  I  I  knew  him  pretty  well,  hon 
riraiit,  extremely  fond  of  a  pretty  face.  I'm!  I  he- 
pan  to  see  li;ilit.  Ilei-e  is  when;  the  Countess  ndpht 
come  in.  i'.y  her  photoj^iaph,  an  extremely  beautiful 
woman  ;  but  j)lioto<fraphs  often  flatter  and  do  not  n'lvc: 
an  indication  a.s  to  personality.  Fcstiiiu  Irtitc.  I 
would  see. 

Five  foi*ty-five  the  no.xt  afternoon  and  I  was  in- 
stalled at  th(i  Hotel  Metropole  in  ]Moute  Carlo.  After 
a,  refreshinj,'  bath,  I  had  suj)per  sen-ed  i;i  ay  room, 
ami  sent  for  the  hotel  courier  —  this  an  old  globe- 
trotter trick.  Hotel  couriers  or  dragomen  ai'e  walk- 
injf  encylopicdias.  They  are  ^nod  linguists,  observ 
ant  and  shrewd.  They  are  masters  of  the  art  of  tind- 
iuf?  out  thiiifi's  they  should  not  know,  and  past  grand 
masters  in  keeping  their  mouths  shut  nnless  you  know 
how  to  open  them,     ^'ot  with  palm  oil.     Oh,  no,  noth- 
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■ '"     "II,  (,KI{.M,\.\  \y\^ji  Q p, p I ^ J , 

-^vtlMn..^vo,.,|.^vln•|o,^vi,iM.,■i,l;.v''  '^''"^'"°'' 

'  ''="''<•  iUul  out  loral  in.n;,,.;,  „„,  . 

i"..Vl)(,ssil,IoS..m'(  S,.|vin.  ,uri.'      Il,.„       n 

;;;;;:;^j;;;..i:^:rr''7:r,-;;;;::;;:- 

^<>«><i    iiatiircd    iis    jM.ss  |,i(.     T   „ir,.,.,wi    I  • 

M      !••    ■  .  '  ■""•         I      OIICK'd      llllll      n       roni 

n-:'s;:;L;:j,:;;i;:;::''';^;,Ti;i --'•-■> 

Willi  «.       ;  .  '"'«•     iiii  a  hit  loncHoine      I 

Am  body  of  inU'rcsl,  Ihtc-'" 
"A.   th,.  GnuKl  Hole!  ,1,.  Lomlivs,"  l.o  HnM  siviv 

•'  JI.  is  r..istm.d  thoro  as  Count  Toc-hlow,  but  he 
cant    oo    ,ne.     He  is  tlu>  Pnn.e  (Jalitziu." 

wasn  t )    '    '  ^''"'''  ^"""'""^'  ^  ^^t-  "     (I  J^new  be 
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■'No,"   replied   (|„.  courier,  ''he's  kechin.r  ntclfv 

<llll('t."  *        r.     I  J 

"  Is  there  ji  CounlesN  Teclilow?" 

The  n.urief  shock  his  liei„l.  tiunmo!  The  eoiist 
sreriHMl  cie,,,..  I  k,„.vv  it  w„s  ..xtreniely  awkuiinl  immI 
of(«-ii  .huiKero.is  to  ten.pt  tli,;  .|„i„ry  jnvj.y  f,o,„  u 
«l<Miii-mon,ii.ine,  especially  at  M(»Mte  Ca,!.).  After 
rhattir.fr  some  ih(»re  I  hid  the  eoiirh-r  ^m.o.j  „i.'ht  \ 
w<.nhl  see  the  Cunntess  the  lirHt  thin-  in  th.,-  morn- 
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Aloiij,'  toward  nocn  T  called  at  the  Xonvel  Hot.l 
Louvre  where  von  Wedcd  iiad  t.dd  me  I  w.„ild  fiii.l 
Countess  Cheehaii.v.  I  s.-nt  in  n.y  own  card  hearin- 
O";  "an.e  of  II.  Van  Unit,  Doom  Kloof,  Transvaal 
(<  H^  reader  will  r.-call  n.y  e.vperi,.nee  at  Doom 
Klo(.f)  ;  also  von  Wedel's  card  witli  his  sij^nature. 

I  hiid  to  wait  for  some  time,  hat  finallv  the  Countess 
'•<'«'('ived  ni.>  in  her  hotnh.ir.  She  was  in  l..-wilehin- 
iH'filif^.V.  From  the  photofrraj.h  I  was  prepared  to 
tind  a  very  handsome  W(.man,  Init  shades  of  Helen' 
This  was  Venus,  Jnno  and  Minerva  — the  whole 
<Jreek  and  any  other  goddesses  rolled  into  one'  Tall 
an<I  willowy,  superb  of  fif-ure,  jjreat  <lark-hlue  eves 
n.asses  of  hhr  black  wavy  hair,  full  red  li,.s  forniin.^ 
a  perfect  Cupid's  bow.  But  why  ^o  on  _  I  mi-ht  ^et 
too  enthusiastic,  and  niish^ad  the  reader.  After  my 
adventure  I  never  saw  the  Countess  airain. 

I  knew  that  by  birth  the  Countess  Chediany  was  a 
liijjli  Hungarian  noblewon:an.  ]Jv  mamafre  she  was 
related  to  the  Counts  of  Tolna  Festetics,  a  leading 
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house  in  Hungary.  Also,  she  was  one  of  those  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  women  peculiar  to  that  country.  Wav- 
ing a  small  jeweled  hand,  she  begged  me  to  take  a 
chair  beside  her.  A  cigarette  was  daintily  poised  in 
her  fingers. 

"  Be  seated,  Mr.  Van  Huit  of  Transvaal,"  gazing  at 
mo  with  a  roguish  grin. 

We  both  burst  out  laughing.  Of  course  she  knew 
what  I  was.  Von  Wedel's  card  showed  her  that. 
But,  as  her  next  words  plainly  showed,  she  knew  a 
great  deal  more. 

"  I've  got  a  badly  sprained  ankle,  Doctor.  Can  you 
do  anything  for  me?  " 

I  must  have  shown  a  pretty  stupid  face,  for  she 
laughed  amusedly  again.  I  certainly  was  surprised, 
for  up  to  now  I  had  never  met  her,  and  my  being  a 
doctor  was  known  only  to  one  or  two  persons  in  the 
Service.     Besides,  it  is  strictly  a  rule  of  the  Imperial 

ocret  Service  never  to  discuss  or  divulge  personal 
matters.  Her  attitude  by  no  means  pleased  me.  I 
cordially  hate  anyone,  especially  women,  knowing 
more  than  I  do.  One  never  knows  where  one  is  stand- 
ing in  a  case  like  this.  I  decided  not  to  show  my 
cui-iosity,  but  I  was  determined  to  learn  how  she  knew 
about  me.     Coolly  I  said  : 

"  Well,  Countess,  you  have  somewhat  of  an  advan- 
tage. But  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  pray 
command  me." 

As  answer,  she  sprang  up,  and  pirouetting  around 
the  room,  exclaimed  : 
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"  Now,  why  l)(.  ijccvisli.  If  you're  {,'ood  and  nice,  I 
sliall  tfll  yon  sonu'limc  all  about  it." 

Slie  n('v<'r  did,  for  with  all  Lcr  infjennoiis  nianiior- 
isins.  my  lady  was  about  tin.'  dc('i)eHt  and  least  fatlioiu- 
al)l('  Lit  of  I'ciMininity  I  have  ever  met  — besides  beini,' 
the  possessor  of  a  devil  of  a  temper.  After  some  more 
baiilci-,  whieh  I  insti^'ated  to  beronie  somewhat  ai-- 
<|ii.iiuted  with  my  j>rosi.eetive  partner,  I  came  to  busi- 
ness. 

"  I)o  you  know,  Countess,  the  object  of  my 
mission? "" 

"Xothini;  beycmd  tlie  intimation  of  your  conuni; 
and  the  command  to  cooperatf-  with  you'if  necessarv" 
So  you  had  better  enli{,diten  me,  nion  ch»-re." 

I  <lid  so  witli  some  reservation,  it  beinjr  my  hal)it 
not  to  let  anyone  into  a  thinj,'  too  much,  least  of  all  a 
woman.  I  suf,'<,'ested  that  our  first  object  was  to 
i.'Ktke  Prince  Galitzin's  acciuaintance.  As  his  Ser.-iie 
lli-hness  resided  at  the  Hotel  de  Lon.lres,  we  afrreed 
to  dine  there.  After  accepting?  a  dainty  cup  of  .'ikmo- 
!;ite  I  departed,  purposely  returnin};  home  by  wav  of 
llie  Londres.  Here,  with  a  little  diplomacy,  I  inan- 
iijied  to  reserve  for  dinner  the  table  I  wanted',  one  next 
1o  the  I'rince.  AVell  pleased,  I  later  dressed,  arme.l 
myself  with  a  bouquet  of  La  France  rose.s,  and  called 
on  my  ]iartner. 

I  had  the  roses  sent  up  and  waited.  The  Ccmitess 
sr!it  word  that  she  Nvould  be  down  shortly.  I  smoked 
llnce  cifrarettes.  Still  no  Countess.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  woman  who  could  or  Avonld  be  punctual      Fi- 
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nally  I  heard  the  soft  swinh  and  frou-frou  of  silk  gar- 
ments and  looking  up  saw  her  ladyship  couung 
down  the  grand  stairway.  She  was  brilliantly  robed, 
jewels  flashed  at  her  neck  and  wri.-^ts.  She  was  of 
that  type  of  beauty  difficult  to  classify,  although  as- 
sured  of  j.pproval  in  any  quarter  of  the  world. 

"Tired  of  waiting,  nion  ami?"  tapj.iug  me  play- 
fully  on  tho  arm.  «  See,  in  return  for  your  patience'l 
am  weanng  your  roses." 

She  had  them  pinned  on  her  coi-sage.     We  entered 
our  carriage  and  droye  to  the  Hotel  de  Loudres,  dis- 
cussing th<.  parts  we  were  going  to  play.     Would  the 
Russian  Bear  be  caught?     I  wondered.     When  we  ar- 
med    I  saw  that  the  hotel  was  pretty  well  filled. 
J-.verybody  who  was  anybody  seemed  to  be  there      I 
noticed  a   number  of  prominent  American   society 
adies.     Experience  has   taught   me  ^Iiat  there  ai^ 
three  places  where  you  meet  sooner  or  later  every 
known  person  in  the  world,- Piccadilly  Circus,  the 
terrace  of  Shephard's  Hotel,  Cairo,  and  Monte  Carlo 
Remembering  our  diplomatic  conyersation  of  the 
afternoon,  the  maitre  d'hotel  came  rushing  forvNard 
and  with  profound  bows  directed  us  to  our  table 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  with  La  France  roses,' 
the  (  ountess'  fayorites   (charged  to  expenses).     As 
we  walked  slowly  down  the  passage  to  our  table,  many 
oyes  were  turned  toward  us.     The  Countess  appeared 
unconscious  of  it  all.     Lazily,  half  insolently  obsery- 
ant,  yet  wholly  unconcerned,  she  was  without  doubt 
the  most  strikingly  beautiful  woman  in  the  assembly 
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thin,  thoti^'h  the  mvMy  of  the  world  seemed  to  fill  the 
Londres  that  uijjlit.     Poor  Ga  itzin! 

As  we  seated  ourselves,  a  h.ish  fell  about  tlie  im- 
mediate table  to  our  rifiiit  and  left.  It  was  followed 
by  a  low  buzzinj?  of  curious  or  interested,  wise  or  ifjnct- 
rant,  human  bees.  On  our  ri.irht  I  saw  the  Ti-ince 
Galitzin.  From  the  moment  of  our  eiiti-ance  he  had 
kept  looking:  at  the  ('ountess.  I  watched  liinj  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  abruptly  he  changed  seats 
with  one  of  the  fjentlemen  at  his  table,  ( )bvi(»usly  his 
view  of  the  Countess'  face  was  not  at  the  auf-le  he 
wished.  Screwin;;  his  monocle  in  his  eye,  he  began 
to  stare  pretty  consistently. 

Of  coi.rse  this  delighted  me.  The  avidity  with 
which  his  Serene  Highness  was  swallowing  the  bait 
promised  much.  I  thought  it  advisable,  however,  to 
create  a  little  diversion,  something  that  would  drive 
away  3  possible  suspicion  that  this  was  a  "  plant." 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  all  that  the  Prince  was  be- 
coming fascinated.  Also,  he  was  losing  his  head,  for 
he  was  showing  his  fascination  in  a  rather  rude  man- 
ner.    His  staring  began  to  attract  some  attention. 

That  was  the  opportunity  I  was  looking  for.  Call- 
ing the  maitre  d'hotel,  I  requested  him,  pitching  my 
voice  so  that  it  would  be  easily  audible  at  the  sui-- 
rounding  tables : 

"Persuade  the  gentleman  on  our  right  to  discon- 
tinue hie  annoying  stare." 

I  saw  that  the  Prince  had  heard  my  request. 
Flushing  deeply  red,  he  abruptly  rose  and  with  a  bow 
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to  Ml.'  CounirsM  wnu  ,Mit  of  tl„.  ,,„„„.     ,,  „,,,  „^  , 
^\  inImmI. 

NNV   niiishrd   our   rxqiiisif,.   nii.l   ,.xn.||,.„|lv    u.ll 
^.■.  y,..l  ,Iin„..r.  nn.l  wn.(  o„(   I..  (In.  T.nMr,.  <i.n|..,M 
'••.  I';'v  ."..•  n.f..  T.uv  an.l  n«:,r..((,.s.     This.  ( v 

•h'mW.  IS  ,|.r  ,,u,.s.  ,.,..jov.l.lH.M(.r  ..(•  ,1,,.  ,|;,v.  rsp..,  hll'v 
'""  I'"'""  lil^-  .Mo.Ko  r.n.|o.  w,H  o, ,„;,|.  „,,„  f,„i 

';'7'''-  ''"'""<irnl  s.v,u.rv.  ,.x.,msi,.  „„.sir.  (1...  i.|,..,| 

>•.::  lor  ,  „.  Pri„,.o.     I   k.uMv  I...  w.M.I.I  .o,,,,..      .!.,!. 

""'''"'    '"    '■'■""^    •"■   "'•'    "'" '•<'">    '".. ilv.    Mil 

•Annlrs  .-m,!  sln.I..s.     H.,...  .  |.-inn.   sno,.  of  ;.  "....I.l.. 
;0''s.«.  (I..MV  a  parv.MM,.  f.vsl,  inm,  Ms  laLsi   slu.k 
jol.  1..,,;:  v.r.orv.     Unv  a  .uonWain..  u  ,I,.n,i.nMM..Iai,n- 
«.>l.  a  n>,„ita(iou  fu  half  a  dozm  r..„n(ri..M      ll<.,,  , 
f,M-.M.p  of  famous  lijihts  of  fho  sla;;,..  flM-,v  a  rounl..  n"f 

^M.«t    If   Xho  an(m.,l..ntH  of  son.o  of   ,|,..   ,,,,,,,,„,. 

Hvkors  luMv  won.  known?     I  m.<,.uiz,..!  n.auv I  i, 

'HMnjrmv  hnsnu-ss  to  know  snH.  fhiu^^s.  th.-ir  s,,..;,. 
ranR.  hack  lo  me  magically.  Skeletons  a.  tl,,.  |V  ,s,  ' 
<>!'.  .V(vs  prewsomo  ones.  t<,o.  Just  as  W(.||.  ;„,  ;,i|' 
wise  1  rovulence  has  ordaiue.l  our  inal.ililv  (o  s...  [... 
J"nd  the  veil.  I  knew  that  the  M-ou.an  op,M,si,e  n.e 
oou  1.1  no  more  afford  to  lift  her  veil  than  I  eouUI  n.iue 
Then  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Prince's  table 
came    up   and   addressed    me.    First,    however,    he 
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IdiimIimI  iim>  u  i.-ani,  wlii<-li  I  njiw  lion;  tlir  iiiitiir  of 
rriiM'<>  KiiHKiitiir  \  !ii<liiiii;'  C.-ililxin. 

"  MoiiHiiiir,"  Haiti  (li<>  rriim-'M  coinitaiiioii,  "  I'm 
(l<>|>iih'<l  \»y  the  Prince  to  n»Mvry  his  n-j^rdH,  nIioiiI*! 
he  liavr  4'aiiHnl  Matlaiiif  or  you  any  annoyance.  Tlxr 
I'riiirc  lic^H  prriiiisNioii  to  iiial\(;  IiIh  apolo^^y  to  Mu- 
<laiiif  ill  |K'rsoii." 

I  rcplini  ill  words  to  the  clTfcl  tliat  Matlaiiic  Ix-iii}; 
a  rrci'  a^MMit  and  only  an  acqiiaintaiK-i;  of  ininc,  iiiiiHt 
<In*iil(!  IIiIh  Tor  iici'Hclf. 

"  I'crHonally,"  I  aiMwl,  "  I  havi;  no  olijcction." 

Tin;  ('oiint«'.sH  Miniply  nixidril.  TIk;  I'rinci-'.s  envoy 
bowed  and  went  .'iway. 

He  retiirne*!  in  a  few  miiMiteH  with  tlMr  I'rinri". 
Mutual  Inlrodni'tionH,  general  eliattin;;,  the  rHiice 
coiiliniiiK  hiniselT  exclusively  to  the  CoiinleNH.  Alxtiit 
hair  an  hour's  talk,  rerreshinenls,  and  there  caiiie  an 
arrangement  for  luncheon  the  next  day  at  which  the 
C'ounteHH  and  inyHclf  were  invit(!d  to  he  thi;  };tiest.s  of 
the  I'rince. 

The  luncheon  wuh  duly  fjiven  at  tin;  Hotel  LfuidrcH 
an<l  the  Prince  was  »a  princely  host.  Ilavinf,'  heen  in- 
vited, I  had  to  atten<l.  There  was  a  theater  party  that 
evening  however,  to  which  I  was  not  invited,  and  sup- 
per after,  to  which  I  was  not  invited.  Indeed,  when  I 
met  the  I'rince  Galitzin  on  the  },'rand  i)rotnena(ie  the 
next  day,  he  gave  me  a  very  princely  stare  and  kept  on 
walking.  All  of  which  suitc^d  me.  i>erfectly  well.  He 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Countess. 

From  afar  I  watched  him  become  daily  more  in- 
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fat.mh.,1.     TlH.y  w,  ,v  vousUwily  .IrivlnrnTuI  ;,M,.n.|. 
in,;   OmUns    |„kHIut.     Tho    Prlruo    was   nhown-lnu 
yalnnhl..  ,„rH,.,.(H  ri^r|,t  an.l  Toft.     I,,  tl.<.  n.i.Ist  of  thin 
I  r.'.vivr,|  inf,»nii;,tioM  that,  D.-lnisHi.  Ini.l  aniv.'.I  at 
N.z/M      Tl.r  ro„„t,.HH  l.a.I  I...,-  vyvn  ou  Jl...  IMin,,..  h., 
lliiN  h.ft  in.'  fi.M.  (o  fak..  nir,.  of  D.-h-asso.     My  work 
M  as  iM.u-  (o  I,,,,.,,  if  t|„.  r,vi,Hi  minist.M-  ]wh]  an'v  iu....t- 
iMfrs  will,  Sir  K.lwar,!  (Jroy  or  \ViMst<,„  (M.mrhill 
"ini.sh.rs  from   Ki,;:lan.1.  who  w.-r,.  shortly  i'xtwvUui 
also  to  arriy,.  at  M/za.     S..hs,.q„,.„nv.  I  frui-ss,.,]  iImmv 
woiil.l  In-  a  titial  ni.M.flnjr  with  th..  !•  riiM-e.     I  conti,,,,. 
nlly  an.l  in.ol.tnisiy,.ly  follow.'d  I».'l«-asN,.  ovi-rywhon. 
'•"t  nothin-  (•y,M.tuat...|  owin;;  to  unf<.rPs,.rn  Vir.Muu' 
Htamos  i„  t\w  lions,,  of  (V.nnnons,  an.l  th...  ('ahi„ot  of 
hnglan.l,  Sir  l-Mwar.l  an.l  (Muuvhill  wmo  nnahl..  to 
tak*.  th...r  "  vacation  trips  "  i„  ,„.,.s.,n.     S.,  th.-y  sont 
an  cniissary  with  in,port;.nt  .l...-nni..nts  to  D.-icass.. 
onoof  whi.h  ,an„.  to  light  in  his  «nbHe.inent  incH-ting 
with  Prince  Galitzin.  ^ 

On  tho  night  of  the  ninth  of  Novon.ov,- 1  ,  coivo.l  i 
w.ro  from  th..  r.mntess.  It  was  .l..|iver.d  at  tho 
llot.'l  Anglais,  Xizza.     Opening  it,  I  read: 

"Rt.tnrn.  De  Camp  hero.  Meeting  our  friend  " 
Of  ronrse  by  De  Camp  she  meant  Deloasse.  Clearly 
he  had  slipped  away  from  me.  "Our  friend"  re- 
ferred to  the  Prince.  This  was  news  indeed !  Hir- 
iiig  an  automobile  I  made  record  time  for  Moute 
Cario.  I  arrived  at  my  hotel  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  and  found  awaiting  me  in 
my  room,  the  Countess'  maid.    She  delivered  part  of 
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an  itiip<Mi;iiit  r..iivciHi*ti<Mi  which  had  tiik.-n  phir,.  |„.. 
twn'ti  l»r|iiis.s,.  iiiMl  th.>  I'liiMT,  and  of  whi.  h  I  .shall 
|M<"sciitl,v  ^iv..  Hi.'  Hidislancc  and  if«  .xi.laMalion.  [n 
slniclinj;  (hi'  maid  to  inform  her  niisdrss  that  I 
wiMla-d  to  H(...  Iht  at  t.-n  a.m.  at  tin-  ('a.sjr.o,  in  th*- 
.-Jalh'  dcs  i;,stranK«T,  I  diKmi.s.sc.l  hn-.  I  .hos.-  Hi.- 
Salle  (h-M  Ivsti-anj.'.-!-  iKvaiis..  it  was  Ihr  mos|  rivipi.-ntrd 
and  for  that  i-.;aMon  tlie  least  .snsj.ii  ions  unt'Wu}^ 
place. 

We  met  as  appointed  and  th«^  romitess  coiifin„cd 

the  maid's  report.     For  aliont  three  h.mrs  on  tl ven- 

in^i  of  the  nil, III,  Uelcasse,  of  FraiH-e.  :,ii,|  r,i,„.,. 
(Jalitzin  of  Knssia  were  in  conference  in  I  Ik-  I'rince's 
chainher  at  the  Hotel  de  L.Midres.  Ilaviii-  chaii;:ed 
her  hotel  and  hein-  in  u  chamh.-r  adj.linin;;  Hie 
Prince^  the  <  •oiiiitess  had  iiianM;reii  t,,  overhear  most 
of  this  <on  versa  I  ion.  In  iier  report  there  were  natu- 
rally some  l.lanks.  Hhe  had  not  been  ahle  (o  hear 
eveiy  word  uttered.  iJut  the  purport  ami  trend 
sliowed  me  it  was  of  treiiieiidous  importance. 

It  v,iiH  evidently  an  arran^renient  I.etween  France 
and  Knssia,  with  the  nnderstandin^'  of  Fnjiland,  to 
force  Germany  into  an  abject  isolation,  doing  fin- 
isher, fclioy  were  tT^ing  throngh  a  closer  alliance  of 
those  throe  j;i-eat  powers  to  curtail  the  activities  of 
Gorman  expansion  and  completely  coup  her  up 
diplomatically.  The  Countess  told  me  that  Prince 
Galitzin  and  Delcasse  were  going  to  meet  again  that 
same  afternoon  about  five  o'clock.  As  it  was  abso- 
lutely imperative  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  rest  of 
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the  couversatiou  I  enjoined  the  Countess  to  exert  all 
her  skill  to  secure  the  details  at  this  most  important 
intei-view,  and  to  meet  me  once  more  in  a  correr  of  the 
Salle  des  Estrangers,  this  time  at  seven  o'clock. 

I  returned  to  my  hotel,  settled  my  bill  and  had  my 
grip  taken  over  to  the  railway  station ;  I  got  a  ticket 
for  :SIilan.  It  is  always  advisable  to  lay  your  plans 
carefully  for  a  possibly  very  hurried  exit,  the  nearest 
friendly  border  in  this  instance  being  Italy.  In  the 
event  of  trouble  arising,  hurrying  through  France 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  Switzerland  is 
an  independent  country  which  would  have  held  me  up 
officially  on  being  requested  to  do  so,  although  tliey  do 
not  extradite  for  political  offenses,  but  being  held  up 
is  bad  enough.  But  once  across  the  Italian  border,  I 
was  safe  enough.  A  semi-official  hint  from  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  to  the  Quirinal  would  always  procure  an 
open  sesame  for  me  —  no  danger  of  being  held  up 
there.     Hence  the  ticket  for  Milan. 

The  interA-ening  hours  I  spent  on  the  outskirts  of 
Monte  Carlo,  dropping  into  many  a  quaint  little  wine 
cellar.  At  dusk  I  entered  the  Salle  des  E:  t'-angers  of 
the  Casino  and  settling  myself  comfortably  in  the  ap- 
pointed corner,  awaited  developments.  It  was  a  try- 
ing wait.  I  sat  there  from  seven  to  ten-thirty,  smok- 
ing incessantly.  I  was  just  finishing  my  last  ciga- 
rette and  I  had  about  come  to  the  end  of  my  resources 
in  entertaining  myself.  One  has  ample  t'-ne  to  con- 
jecture all  sorts  of  possible  mishaps,  and  mishaps  are 
deucedly  uncomfortable  in  this  sort  of  work. 
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Not  to  iiiMlc  I'liiidsitv  (ir  suspicion,  l»y  my  ]o:i^'  (X"- 
ciipjilion  of  111"  TKuticnkir  c-t)riuT,  I  had  sti-tod  a 
ti'ciiit'iiddu  1i;'i;.i:,  -.  „m!i  a  rather  phiiu,  ratlicr  ro- 
tund lad/  .f  1  ,,  i:n.:.ii;  I.  Cook's  Tonr  type.  Her  rc- 
Inrn  <>lanc^  ■•  ,/,m1  ..!i;il,  altracted  the  anuised  atten- 
tion of  most  of  tlie  p.>;.  -.'Ms-hy,  esi.eeially  the  altenchmt 
of  iha*  part  of  tii(>  Salle.  This  was  riither  -ood,  for 
if  one  d(»es  not  .uamhlo  or  flirt  in  the  Casino  he  is  re- 
frarded  by  the  coniinissaires  as  a  Chevalier  d'Indnstrie, 
in  other  words  "  oontidenee  man.'' 
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Jnst  then  I  saw  the  Countess'  maid  making  a  signal 
to  me  from  the  entrance  door  and  without  as  much  as 
by  your  leave  I  hurried  after  her.  In  about  ten 
strides,  I  overtook  the  girl. 

•'  Have  you  got  anything  for  me?  " 

"  Xo,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  But  hei*  Ladyship  wishes 
to  meet  you.     You  are  pleased  to  make  a  rendezvous." 

This  was  clever  and  suited  me;  knowing  that  she 
must  have  procured  something  of  importance,  I  se- 
lected a  little  cafe,  the  Boulanger,  close  to  the  station, 
and  after  giving  the  girl  a  louis,  I  jumped  into  a  car- 
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liage  and  drove  there.  la  a  short  tim(r7^7o"ined 
by  the  Countess  who  had  thrown  a  hooded  mantle 
over  a  brilliant  evening;  o,.w„.  Quietly  slij.pin.  into 
u  ehair  next  to  me  she  took  some  folded  papers  out  of 
'••I-  Klove,  and  while  fastening  a  little  rosel.nd  into  my 
lapel  slipped  them  into  n.y  pockets  with  the  words- 

"All   I  conld  obtain,  bnt  yotiMl  find  it  sufficient 
I  m   leaving  for  Home  to-morrow  night.     IJou  voy' 

I  looke<l  at  my  watch  and  saw  I  had  time  to  catch 
the  train  for  Milan.     No  sooner  was  I  locked  in  mv 
coup.'  nud  the  train  in  motion,  when  I  had  a  good  look 
at  the  papers.     They  were  two  half  sheets  of  note 
paper,  embossed  with  the  pnncely  coat  of  arms  and 
containing  abbreviated  sentences  of  dates,  and  names 
and  a  route,  all  in  the  han<lwriting  of  Delcasse  and 
the  rrince.     The  whole  gist  with  her  repeated,  over- 
heard snatches  of  conversation  showed  clearlv  an  in- 
tended secret  visit  of  the  President  of  Franc"e  to  the 
tzar  of  Russia,  the  nnn.es  of  the  officials  to  be  pres- 
ent  and   the   meeting  place,   the  Czar's  yacht ,  the 
Staamlart,  ofif  Kronsta.lt.     This  meeting,   however 
did  not  take  place,  the  Kaiser  forestalling  it  by  his 
quick  action  on  the  Moroccan  situation. 

From  Milan  I  went  to  Berlin  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  the  doc-uments  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Count  von  Wedel,  and  then  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lmperor.     Their  significance  was  this  • 

The  Moroccan  trouble  was  very  ominous.  Germany 
was  m  a  position  where,  sooner  or  later,  she  would  be 
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forced  to  act.  Before  tliis  mission  tlio  Kaiser  was  in 
the  da;  c.  France,  Kussia  and  England  did  not  have 
their  cards  on  the  tal.Ie.  He  did  not  know  whicii 
countries  would  remain  neutral  in  case  of  war  with 
Prance.  He  had  suspected  that  tliere  was  some  soi-t 
of  an  understanding  brewing  against  him.  The  re- 
sults of  my  mission  — learning  (.f  Sir  Edward  drey's 
message  to  Dehuisse,  I)el,-asse"s  meeting  with  Prim-e 
Galitzin  of  Kussia  — conlirmed  this  bevoml  all 
doubt. 

But  how  strong  was  this  alliance?  Tlow  close 
would  England  stick  to  France?  This  )ie  did  not 
know.  He  only  knew  that  thei-e  was  ;i  sort  of  an 
agreement,  and  to  find  out  just  how  strong  was  the 
bond  between  England  and  France,  he  used  a  master 
stroke  of  dii)lomacy.  He  brought  the  Moroccan  ques- 
tion to  a  crisis,  long  before  it  was  anticij)ated  ;  he  sent 
the  warship  Panthrr  into  Agadir  Harbor  and  forced 
England  and  France  to  show  their  hands.  How  close 
war  was  averted,  oidy  four  persons  knew  at  that  time 
—  the  Cr  •,  of  the  Pant/in;  xmi  Wedel,  the 
Kaiser  an.  If.     And  how  Eurojje  just  missed  be- 

ing plungec    ,.ao  a  tremendous  war  I  shall  tell  of  in 
my  secret  mission  that  nipped  war  in  th(?  bud. 

I  came  near  forgetting.  For  his  discretion  at 
Monte  Carlo,  the  Czar  rewarded  Prince  Galitzin  by 
transferring  him  to  a  province  in  Siberia. 
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VII 
THE  KAISER  PREVENTS  A  WAR 

IT  was  Kaiser  weather  iu  Germany.     Back  from  a 
five  montL.s'  trip  to  the  Far  East,  Berlin  seemed  to 
me  like  Heaven.     1  had  tinished  a  seeret  .liplomatic 
rnssion  for  the  Kaiser  and  as  a  result  my  pocketbook 
was  full.     Days  and  days  in  the  Orient  make  a  man 
try  to  crowd  into  the  first  twenty-four  hours  home,  all 
the   enjoyments    that    his   city   offers.     Aocordinolv, 
with  money  running  through  my  fingers  like  sand  'l 
planned  a  long  ride  in  the  Grunewald;  I  saw  mvself 
ordering  the  few  special  dishes  one  gets  at   Kemp- 
lusky's;  I  would  l)uy  a  good  seat  at  the  Metronole  and 
to  wind  up  I  would  look  in  at  the  Adniiral's  Palace 
when  the  performers  were  mingling  in  the  au.lience. 
It  being  my  first  day  back  iu  Berlin,  that  i.rogramme 
appealed  to  me  a  lot  more  than  ,lid  the  European 
diplomatic  tangle.     I  had  been  idling  the  earlv  after- 
noon hours  at  the  Cafe  Bauer,  Unter  den  Linden,  but 
my  programme  for  the  rest  of  the  day  finallv  chosen 
I  got  up,  paid  my  bill  and  strolled  home. 

My  boy  Kim  must  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  me- 
before  I  could  use  my  ke^t  the  door  flew  open 
'•Master!-  he  exclaimed  in  his  heavy,  jerkv  voice, 
lou  are  wanted  on  the  telephone." 
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I  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  of  what  tliat  meant, 
which  was  confirmed  when  my  boy  added,  "  Number 
A  11  wants  you." 

Bismillah:  That  settled  it!  That  ended  my 
Gruuewald,  Kempinsky's,  the  Metropole,  the  Admir- 
al's Palace.  It  meant  the  highway  away.  It  always 
means  that  when  a  man  of  my  position  is  in  Berlin 
and  somebody  says  to  call  up  that  number,  A  11. 
Whenever  A  11  summons  it  is  wise  to  be  prompt.  It 
is  the  nuuiber  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  the  foreign  office 
of  Gernuuiy. 

I  lost  no  time  in  getting  a  connection  and  I  was  told 
to  report  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  10.30  that  night. 
I  was  to  hold  myself  ready  for  instant  service.  I  must 
come  prepared  i)ossibly  for  a  long  journey. 

^  I  gave  or(h'rs  for  my  l»oy  to  have  me  dressed  by  ten 
o'clock.  I  d<>cided  to  take  a  nap,  for  I  knew  that  mid- 
night interviews  with  the  gentleman  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse often  led  to  some  nughty  unexpected  and  pro- 
tracted traveling.  Before  going  to  sleep,  however,  I 
went  over  the  European  situation.  What  had  loomed 
big?  I  hoped  it  was  something  big,  for  while  a  Secret 
Service  agent  doesn't  get  blase,  he  likes  to  work  when 
thrones  or  the  boundaries  of  empires  are  involved. 

I  reflected  that  June  — it  was  in  1911  —had  been 
a  decidedly  strenuous  month  for  more  than  one 
cabinet  in  Europe.  Germany  and  France  were  snap- 
ping and  snarling.  France  was  going  around  with  its 
chest  stuck  out;  its  attitude  decidedly  belligerent. 
Of  course,  this  cockiness  was  due  to  the  fat  fingers  of 
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honest  Jolm  Bull;  indeed,  England  bad  more  thun 
ten  fingers  in  this  pie  that  was  baking.     I  knew  that 
the  air  was  full  of  Morocco  and  war  talk.     I  knew  that 
there  was  a  certain  faction  in  Germany  that  was  trj-- 
iiig  to  push  the  Kaiser  into  a  war.     This  clique,  com- 
posed of  army  and  navy  men  and  the  junker,  the 
''  Tiugo-'  party,  the  big  gun  interests,  l)acked  by  pub- 
lic oi)inion,  were  trying  their  utmost  to  ui-ge  war  with 
France.     AVhat  was  the  latest  at  the  AVilhelmstrasse? 
On  the  stroke  of  lO.MO  I  was  there.     I  handed  my 
number  to  the  commissaire.     This  number  is  impor- 
tant.     All  German  secret  agents  are  known  by  num- 
ber, all  carry  little  cards  and  a  photograph  of  mine  is 
published  between  these  covers. 

Presently  the  commissaiie  returned  and  showed  me 

into  the  chambers  of  Graf  von  Wedel,  Privv  f'oun- 

cilop  to  the  German  Emperor.     With  another  man  in 

enming  dress,  I  was  told  to  wait  in  an  antechamber. 

We  bowed,  and  although  we  took  prettv  good  stock 

of  each  other,  neither  spoke.     It  is  an  unwritten  law 

not  to  hold  unnecessary  conversation  in  the  Imperial 

Secret  Service.     After  about  half  an  hour's  wait,  we 

were   shown   into   tae  Count's   private   room.     This 

rather  astonished  me,  for  the  usual  rule  at  the  Wil- 

lielmstrasse  is  to  interview  only  one  man  at  a  time. 

Clearly  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  in  the 

air.    After  the  Count  greeted  us,  he  inquired  if  we 

were  known  to  each  other.     Receiving  a  negative,  he 

introduced    us.     .Afy    companion    was    a    Uerr    von 

Sendeu,  ex-officer  of  the  Zweite  Gaarde  Dragona. 
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"  You  will  both  be  taken  at  half-past  eleven  to  a 
certain  room,"  said  the  Count.  "You  will  advance 
to  the  middle,  wheel  to  your  right,  fate  the  portiere 
and  stand  at  attention.  You  will  answer  all  queis- 
tions,  but  nuike  no  comments  or  queries  yourself.  I 
need  not  enjoin  you  to  total  silence.  You  under- 
stand?" 

We  bowed.  Just  then  a  gong  boomed  somewhere 
below  us.  A  last  word  from  the  Count,  "  Be  ready !  " 
lie  left  us.  Reappearing  almost  immediately,"^  he 
beckoned  us  to  follow  him.  We  noticed  that  he 
seemed  even  more  grave  than  usual.  Down  a  flight  of 
stairs  along  a  great  corridor  we  made  our  way,  no 
one  speaking  a  word.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  we 
siiw  two  sentries;  then,  a  big  solid  oak  door,  guarded 
by  an  attendant  in  the  livery  of  the  Royal  Household. 
At  a  sign  from  the  Count  we  halted ;  he  knocked.  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  officer  of  the  Erste  Gaarde  du 
Cori)s  and,  remembering  our  instructions,  we  entered 
and  came  to  attention  in  the  middle  of  a  largi  room, 
facing  an  adjoining  chamber,  the  portieres  to  which 
were  divided.  The  room  in  which  we  stood  was  bril- 
liantly lighted,  but  the  other  was  dark,  save  for  a 
green  glow  that  came  from  a  shaded  reading  lamp  on 
a  big  writing  desk.  Senden  looked  at  the  desk  and 
gave  a  sort  of  gasp. 

Then  I  quite  understood  his  emotion.  For  seated 
behind  that  heary-,  old-fashioned  desk,  was  Wilhelm 
II,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

We  stood  at  a  rigid  attention,  absolutely  silent,  for 
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full  livi'  niiiuites.  The  dimly  lit,  solitary  flsiire  at  tUo 
(k'Hk  made  uo  sign  but  went  on  writing'.  I  am  not  a 
timid  or  a  ueivous  man,  the  sort  of  work  I  was  doing 
seasons  one  i»retty  thoroughl^^.  But  this  began  to 
get  on  my  nerves.  Drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Em- 
peror and  waiting,  waiting.  Contact  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  especially  through  Secret  Service, 
can  take  some  almighty  queer  turns  and  a  short  cir- 
cuit is  confoundedly  unhealthy  for  the  negativ(!  wire. 
The  nu)re  I  looked  at  that  silent,  lonely  figure,  War 
Lord  of  Euroi)e,  the  more  I  began  to  feel  a  gieat  big 
longing  for  the  African  Veldt,  a  thousand  miles 
north  of  Port  Natal,  preferably. 

Suddenly  the  Emperor  made  si  mow,  and  there 
came  a  sharp,  rather  high  pitched  voice,  saying, 
"  Wedel,  I  will  see  the  doctor." 

At  once  Ilerr  Senden  was  shown  from  the  room ;  ob- 
viously the  mission,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  for  him. 
I  never  saw  him  again. 

I  was  bidden  to  step  to  within  three  paces  of  the 
Emperor;  the  officer  who  escorted  Herr  von  Senden 
from  the  room  attempted  to  return,  but  was  waved 
out.  There  were  just  the  three  of  us :  Count  Wedel, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  desk  on  the  right,  the 
Kaiser  and  myself.  I  had  seen  the  Emperor  on  many 
occasions,  but  never  so  close  before.  He  appeared  to 
be  lost  in  some  document.  He  looked  well  but  older 
than  any  of  his  portraits.  Tanned,  almost  dark,  his 
rather  lean  face  bore  a  striking  likeness  to  Frederick 
the  Great;  more  so  than  ever,  for  he  is  getting  gray. 
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I  realized  that  uoue  of  his  portraits  do  his  eyes  justice 
Of  ji  l.luish-stcel  gray,  they  have  an  icv,  in.iM'isonal, 
weiphin-  look  in  them.  It  is  hard  to  deflue.  It 
St  nick  me  in  that  moment  that  Lord  Kitchener,  Teu- 
tick  J'asha,  Cecil  Hhodes,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  had  ex- 
actly thoNc  same  oyes  — the  eyes  of  men  who  feel  it 
in  them  to  m;i.-<ter  the  world. 

Presently  His  Majesty  looked  up,  and  in  that  same, 
rather  shrill  voice,  asked: 

"  How  long  are  you  in  the  Service?  " 

"  Three  years,  sir." 

"  You  know  Morocco?  " 

Moi-occo!  So  that  was  it.  France  and  Germany 
quarreling  over  the  bone,  at  the  point  of  war!  I  ic"- 
]»lied : 

"  Yes,  sir ! '' 

'^  How  long  were  you  in  Morocco?  "  continued  the 
Emperor. 

"About  twelve  months,  sir.'' 

On  this  he  seemed  to  hesitate.  Frankly,  I  was 
nervous,  so  instead  of  thinking  about  Morocco,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  Kaiser  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a 
Colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guard  with  the  star  of  the 
Order  Pour  1.  Merite,  dangling  from  his  coat  button. 
As  if  making  up  his  mind,  he  turned  again  on  me  those 
gray  eyes. 

"  You  know  Kaid  MacLean?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  did  you  get  to  knov.-  him?  " 
"  I  happened  to  be  of  assistance  to  Sir  Harry  Kaid 
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MacLcan  who  was  at  that  tiniL'  ('oinnian,Ier-in-Chief 
and  Ma.n-of-Affairs  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco." 

My  an«w«T  Heianed  to  please  the  Kn.neior,  for  his 
•VVcs  {,'l»'anic(l, 

I' Any   likelihood  of  his   remembering  your  serv- 

I  hesitated,  then  said: 

"I  cannot  vouch  for  anotlier  man's  meniory,  sire 
Besides,  I  do  not  care  to  put  the  Kaid  to  the  tJst  " 

Th..  Kn.iM'i-or  looked  at  me  queerlv,  l.ut,  evidently 
satistied  with  my  answer,  he  turned  to  Count  Wedel 
say  in;,':  ' 

"  lie  will  do.     Iijive  the  dispatches  ready." 
At  once  the  Count  hurried  noiselessly  into  an  ad- 
joining' room.     The  Kaiser,  making'  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic sudden  movements,  flung  himself  back  into 
the  chair,  looked  stea<lily  at  me,  and  added: 

"  i:  ides  the  official  dispatches  you  will  memorize 
tlie.e  .mman<ls,  for  the  Captain  of  the  warship 
J  anther/  He  handed  me  a  note,  which  I  did  not 
immediately  look  at,  for  he  continued:  "Outside 
of  Count  Wedel,  no  one  is  to  know  anything  of  your 
mission.  Xo  one  is  to  know  that  you  are  carrying  a 
verbal  message  from  me  to  the  Captain  of  the  warship 
Panther.  Understand?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

The  Emperor  as  abruptly  drew  himself  forward 
and  propping  his  head  with  his  hands,  fell  into  a 
dp-v  study,  gazing  fixedly  at  nothing.  He  seemed 
In  that  moment  to  be  considerably  older.    His  face 
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I'von  for  the  tan,  ha.l  that  fin.vi.h  lo<,k  of  a  man  wh,. 
IS  caiTvin-  s,),,...  IVi'iuvmUniH  .vs,M„..sil,iii,v.  n  ,,„„,. 
to  mt  .wiftlv,  th,.  ,H,i,ular  da.nor  for  xvaV,  ronUnr' 
-th.  /V,«//Mr  was  Ivin«  oil  Spain  n-a.lv  to  st-am 
arross  the.  MtMlii.,.,,,n<.an  to  Mo.-o,.,...  A,,|  I  was 
to  bear  secret  crch-rs  frun.  the  Kn.,,,.,-,.,.  to  tli. 
ranffiif's  captain. 

Then  I  op,.ne.I  the  note  that  the  Knipen,,.  !,a,!  -iv,.,, 
mo,  an.l  he;;an  to  nien.orize  its  eon„M:.s.  An.a/..n.ent 
must  have  shown  on  n.;-  fare.  A  blow  will,  a  f.-aiher 
wouhl  have  knoeke.l  n,e  ,h.wn.  \o  w<,n.!e,.  \Vilhehn 
11  was  stannj,'  l.lankly,  n.,  won.!..,-  this  na-ssaj^e  ha.l 
to  he  .lel.venMl  verhaiiy.  Huniedly  I  h.-^an  to  nuM... 
onzeit.  IVeseutly,  IsawCountW.MhLoMH.inaM.l 
h^  and  tin.  Kaise,-  b^^an  to  talk  in  whisp.,..  Then 
Uilhelm  looked  np  and  said: 
"Have  you  memorized  it?'' 

"  Yes,  sir:  •'     Takin-  the  note  from  me.  h,.  at  once 
struck  a  Match  and   held   it   nnd.'r  the  paper  „„til 
it^  was  reduced  to  ashes.     Then  n.akinir  a  crt  ^^csture 
of  disnussal,  ^Vedel  o,,,,.  me  a  si^^nal  to  retire  an.l 
we  ()acked  t.,ward  the  door.     I  was  in  possession  of 
a  secret   known   only   to   the   En.pe.-or   himself  jmmI 
which  at  that  nnm.ent  th,.  cabinets  of  F,,,„,,.  ,,„,, 
Lntdand  and  the  financiers  of  the  W(,rld  wonld  have 
given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  d.dlars  to  j.ossess 
Out  into  the  hall  we  backed,  alwavs  bein^.  caref.il 
never  to  commit  the  discourtesy  of  tnrninj;  our  faces 
away  from  the  Emperor,  and  the  last  I  .saw  of  him 
was  that  lonely  figure  seated  at  his  desk,  the  L-reenish 
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liKht  pla.viiiK  <mT  him,  aiouml  an<l  ImvcmkI  liinj 
darkness  ami  lii.s  fmc  illuiiiinatt'.I  afialnst  'tliat  Imrk- 
Ki-oiin.l,  jjravish,  old.  TIhmo  he  was,  ut  his  dosk  at 
niidni«ht,  in  an  nn(hTjjioimd  chandtci'  (.f  ih.'  Vnv 
H-ii  onir..,  the  ICn.i.ior  ..f  (Jerniany.  vvcikiii-  in  s.di- 
tud.s  while  most  of  his  sni.jccts  sh-pt,  tiirh^ssiv  map- 
piuii  out  a  policy  the  trend  «.f  whi.h  he  dared  dis- 
cuss with  no  man  save  Wedel  and  iM.ssiidy  his  oldest 
son. 

Itowinjr.  we  were  onf  in  the  hall;  the  l.i-  oaken 
door  closed.  Wedel  led  the  way  to  his  private  ,hani- 
her.  He  ju-odueed  a  package  <.f  sealed  j.apers  and 
handing  it  to  nie,  said: 

*'  Doctor,  this  is  a  most  important  affair.  There 
U  a  most  serious  trouble  brewing  somewhere  —  trou- 
ble about  war.  We  have  our  susjucious  as  to  what 
power  is  behind  all  this  and  we  are  going  to  tind  out. 
You  are  well  enc.ugh  acqiminted  with  the  situaticm 
to  require  no  further  illustration.  You  know  how 
here  at  home  they  are  also  ti-ying  lo  force  the  Kni- 
peror  into  a  war—  Y(m  will  leave  this  pa.kage  at 
the  Eudias.sy  in  Paris.  It  must  be  there  at  the  Kue 
de  Lille  to-morrow  noon.  To  do  so  vou  will  have  to 
catch  the  Orient  K.xpress  at  half-past'three  this  morn- 
ing. At  the  Paris  legation  you  will  ivceive  another 
package  which  you  will  take  on  to  Madrid.  After 
delivering  this,  you  have  cnrtc  hhinvhe  to  make  your 
way  to  the  Pauthcr,  which  you  .dll  find  off  Barce- 
lonn.  Also,  you  will  visit  Gibraltar  and  inform  your- 
self of  the  stj-ength  and  state  of  preparation  of  the 
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Hiiti.sli  Naval  Sciuadron  flicic."  ilf  paused.  "  Tliis 
tiiii.'  .voii  will  not  ai)i)l.v  at  tin-  cawliicr'H  <h'Nk.  Vonr 
<'\IM'iis)'M  aiv  lionu'  tliiw  tim«'  out  of  the  KiniMTor's 
private  chatullc.  In  a  f.'w  h(»iir.s  tiiiu'  I  will  hav.- 
Ficiicli  and  Sjianisli  nioncj*  ready  for  you  and  .send  it 
to  your  Ind-in-s.  Vuii  tlnwoujilily  undtTsland  yi,ur 
iusiru.  lions?  Of  cours.-.  you  have  not  fm-nttcn'  ilic 
incssajic  lliat  you  nicinoii/.cd  ht-forc  tlic  Knipcroi?  "' 

1  a.Hsui-.Ml  him  r  liiMJ  not  a:.d  afti-r  a  coidial  liand- 
^liakc  I  Lowed  myself  out  and  Iiuriied  hack  to  my 
•luaiteis.  Here  I  f.uind  that  my  hoy  had  my  travel- 
illy;  ha;r  rea<ly  with  his  usual  (-((mpleteness.  One  does 
ii<»t  take  mueh  l»a;;;L,'ap'  on  thes<'  trips.  Pajamns, 
slippers,  smokiiij,'  eap.  tooth  hnish.  have  seen  me 
lliree-quarlers  around  the  ^r|„i„.^  ji,,,]  j  ^^^.y^.^.  ,..,,.,.j,,,| 
ii  si.v-shooter  in  my  life.  In  all  my  e.xperience  I  have 
seen  few  secret  a;;euts  who  do  carry  it.  The  oidy 
])rotective  article  I  ever  <-arrie.l  was  a  little  silk  ha"u 
containin.u  a  mixture  of  cayenn<'  pepper,  snutT  and 
'•crtain  chemicals.  It  is  very  efTec  live  t(t  throw  into 
the  faces  of  those  who  attack  you. 

So(m  (here  came  a  messen;:er  from  Wech'l  with  the 
promised  funds,  a  thousand  francs  and  two  thousand 
pesos.  It  lacked  a  half  hour  to  three-thirty,  .so  I 
niado  my  way  to  tho  Friedrichstrasse  depot  on  foot. 
E.\I.erienoe  has  taui-ht  me  that  I  he  Orient  K.xpress 
is  generally  overcrowded  and  tliat  unle^v  one  reaclir^ 
the  depot  early  and  u.ses  a  fi(.od  deal  of  palm  oil.  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  a  decent  seat.  A  judicituis 
oilinj,'  (»f  palms  eiuihled  me   to  get  a  verv  pleasant 
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window  scat  in  the  uiiddle  compartment.     aT^^^- 
iiig  myself  at  home  I  took  a  tour  through  the  train 
It  18  my  invariable  custom  to  take  stock  of  my  fellow 
travelers  and  in  this  case  it  was  most  imperatiVe 

Xothing  happened  until  we  pulled  in  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  second  last  stop  for  the  express 
in  Germany.     Glancing  out  of  the  window  I  saw  a 
l)arty  of  three  entering  the  carriage.     They  selected 
the  compartment  next  to  mine.     Obviously  they  wore 
traveling  together,  equally  obvious  was  it  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  their  own  compartment     The 
tram  was  hardly  in  motion,  however,  when  t»ie  woman 
of  the  party  entered  my  compartment.     She  started 
to  complain  about  being  annoyed  by  the  man  nevt 
door  and  to  ask  my  protection.     As  a  matter  of  course 
I  got  up  and  otrered  my  assistance  to  remove  her 
belongings  into  my  compartment.     I  had,  up  to  now 
not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  there  being  anything 
fishy  in  her  request.     I  had,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  any  interference,  because  only  two 
people  besides  myself  — Wedel  and  the  Empei-or- 
knew  my  mission.     Of  course,  there  were  othei-s  who 
would  have  given  anything  to  know  of  it,  who  would 
have  done  anything  to  prevent  my  reaching  my  desti- 
nation. 

I  had  hardly  entered  the  compartment  and  tried  to 
remove  the  traveling  bag  indicated  by  the  lady  as 
hers,  when  one  of  the  men  exclaimed : 

"  How  dare  you  remove  my  wife's  property  *>  " 
The  lady  in  question  stood  in  the  corridor  of  the 
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carriage.  I  had  my  back  to  her  but  I  could  see  licr 
hy  means  of  the  looking-glass  with  which  the  sides 
of  the  compartment  were  framed.  I  noticed  her  make 
a  sign  to  the  man.  Of  course,  this  i)ut  a  dirtiTcnt 
light  on  the  affair.  It  was  preconceived.  For  the 
life  of  me,  though,  I  could  not  see  how  they  could  use 
the  situation  to  advantage. 

Presently  I  was  enlightened.  When  the  conductor 
came  along,  the  "  husband  "  coolly  requested  my  de- 
tention on  grounds  of  interference  with  his  wife's 
luggage.  He  was  stanchly  supported  by  the  other 
man  and  by  the  lady  who  had  come  to  me  for  as- 
sistance. I  attempted  to  explain,  but  it  didn't  go 
down  with  the  conductor.  Pending  our  arrival  at 
Cologne,  he  locked  me  up  in  my  compartment  and 
leaving  me,  said  that  he  intended  to  hand  me  over  to 
the  station  master  here. 

I  had  time  to  ponder  over  my  situation.  I  was 
thoroughly  angry,  chiefly  with  myself.  Here  I  was, 
an  old,  and  presumably  experienced,  secret  agent  and 
I  was  caught  by  a  simple  device.  But  the  simplicity 
got  me !  When  one  is  prepared  for  elaborate  schemes, 
the  simplest  trick  lands  one  high  and  dry.  Still  T 
could  see  no  daylight.  They  could  not  hope  to  kec]) 
me  on  this  preposterous  charge.  A  single  wire  to 
Berlin  would  settle  the  matter,  but  then  there  would 
be  a  delay.  I  would  not  reach  Paris  until  six  o'clock 
at  night.  Wedel  had  insisted  that  I  be  there  at 
noon.  Hum ! 
Delays  at  this  time  wore  of  tremendous  importance 
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A  .Iiir,.,vnc-L.  of  six  li„„r.s  ,„i^ri,<  ,,,,,,11  warTR^^fuI 
inJluences  in  Genuai.j  woiv  all  for  war.     It  filled  the 
air.     It  needed  only  a  false  or  overstep  on  the  part 
of  any  ^-overnnient  ofli.-ial  to  hrin-  about  an  explo- 
Hion.     France  se.Mned  fah-ly  itehinjr  for  a  flfrht.     My 
verbal  n.essaf;e  to  the  captain  of  the  I'a„ffur  mus't 
be  delivered  on  sche.Inle  (,r  the  explosion  nuj,d,t  ocM.r 
I  b.-an  to  see  what  th..y  ho,,ed  to  -ain  by  the  trick 
of  detaining,'  n,e,  but  how  they  p.t  word  of  n.v  n.is- 
sion  I  have  never  be..n  able  to  h-arn.     I  must  hav.- 
been   shadow.Ml   from   my   lod-in-  to  the  Wilhelm- 
stnusse  and  subsequently  lain  in  wait  for  on  general 
principles  ^ 

Accor<li.,nr  to  the  time-table,  the  Orient  Expres.s 
stops  at  r<»lof,Mie  nine  minutes.  This  time  it  stonned 
eleven.  The  station  master  held  it  np.  After  the 
party  m  the  next  compartment  made  their  charge  we 
«'"  •'"'••■iod  to  his  oir.ce.  I  ealled  the  station  master 
aside  and  showed  him  my  Secret  Service  card 

I  showed  him  a  package  addressed  and  sealed  to 
the  German  Embassy  at  Paris.  It  wa.s  an  official 
linen  c^ivelope  tied  with  a  black  and  white  silk  cord 
and  with  the  Foreign  Office  seal  on  the  back.  He 
was  inij>ressed. 

"  This  is  a  ridiculous  charge,"  I  declared.  «  Tele- 
phone the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  my  expense.  Detain  me 
and  you  do  so  at  your  own  peril.  That  is  all.  I  have 
given  you  the  facts.  I  put  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
.vour  duty.  I  judge,  though,  that  you  are  a  n^an  of 
discretion." 
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Tlio  station  inastor  was  a  man  of  diHcretion      x 
couM  nna^M-ne  what  was  going  through  his  mind: 

rhiH  follow  who  says  he  is  the  Emperor's  mes- 
senger," he  cIo„l,(h.ss  thought,  "  has  three  n.ore  hours 
on  (hat  train  before  he  crosses  the  German  honh-r 
If  he  isn't  what  he  elaims  to  be,  we  can  catch  him  at 
th,.^  I-  ronder.  If  h,,  i,  ,vhat  he  claims  to  be  and  I  hold 
him  iiere,  I  will  get  in  trouble." 

Finally,  h(.  (old  the  others  that  their  charge  was 
too  thin  and  they  hurriedly  left  his  office.     I  never 
saw  th.un  again.     The  station  master  escorted  me  to 
iny  comj,ar(ment  and  I  noticed  that  from  Cologne 
to  the  I  rench  Frontier  I  had  no  other  traveling  com- 
panioiLs.     My  arrival  and  what  I  accomplished  in 
i  aris   IS   commonplace.     Arriving   'n    the   Gare   du 
^oi-de,  I  took  a  taxi  to  the  German  Embassy  on  the 
iuie  de  Lille,  where  an  under-secretary  signed  for 
iny  dispa(ch.«8  and  handed  me  two  letters  addressed 
to  the  Embassy  in  Madrid.     I  immediately  posted  his 
receipt  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  something  German  se- 
cret  agents  always  must  do -mail  the  Foreign  Office 
signatures  for  documents  as  soon  as  they  are  deliv- 
ered     Without  further  adventure  I  reached  Madrid 
As  the  train  was  four  hours  late  I  did  not  present 
inyself  at  the  Embassy.     I  was  met  by  a  commissaire 
at  the  station,  delivered  him  the  paper,  received  his 
signature,  posted  it  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  made 
connections  for  Barcelona.    Somewhere  off  the  city 
on  the  open  sea,  the  Panthrr  was  waiting. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  I  chartered  a  tug  and 
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in  tho  twilif^ht  sot  off  to  liiid  (ho  I'anllirr.  It  was 
(•(Hiiin};  ni},'lit  when  wo  linally  saw  her  dark  trim  hull 
lyiii}?  a^Minst  tho  horizon.  Woll  naniod  tho  I'anthrr, 
for  in  this  caso  a  falso  sprinj;  Uy  hor  iiioant  war.  As 
wo  .s(oani('<'  up  alon^*ido  a  sentry  haih'd  us  from  (lio 
dock.  I  shoiitod  (hat  1  had  como  to  soo  tho  Captain, 
but  ho  told  us  to  s(and  off.  Finally,  aftor  porsist- 
ondy  hailinj;  (ho  warshij),  (ho  ollicor  of  tho  watch 
oamo  to  (ho  rail  and  hold  jiarloy  with  mo. 

"  I  havo  Imporial  orders  to  soe  the  Captain,"  I 
shouted. 

Apjiarontly  this  satisflod  him,  for  ho  lot  mo  como 
on  board.  Witluuit  further  delay  I  was  shown  into 
tho  Captain's  room.  Very  important,  the  (^iptain. 
Picture  him,  a  num  in  tho  forties,  strai^dit-backed, 
rather  jolly,  and  with  one  of  those  Gornum  naval 
beards.  Tln»  sli}j;h(est  mistake  by  tho  Captain  of  tho 
Panther  and  Eujiland  and  France  would  havo  flunj; 
thems(>lves  into  war  with  Germany.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  rej^arding  mo,  then  ho  said, 

"  Well,  what  is  this?  What  is  your  Wilhelmstrasse 
number?  " 

"  Seventeen,"  I  told  liim. 

That  appeared  to  satisfy  the  Captain.  I  knew  that 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  had  wired  him  that  "Number 
Seventeen  "  was  coming.     Still  he  was  careful. 

"  Where  were  your  first  instructions  received?  " 

"  From  Wedel." 

"SubsiHiuently?" 

I  felt  him  looking  at  me  sharply. 
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"Connrriinl  by  tlic  Kmpcror,"  1  replied,  "  iiikI  I 
deliver  you  herewith  the  followiiij^  iiiessii^'e.  You  are 
re<iueste(l  to  use  the  juiviile  serviee  code  as  soon  as 
I  hav(^  delivered  this  iiiessai^e  to  you  and  rejieat  it  at 
once  direct  to  Count  Wedel." 

The  <'ai>taiii  ^ot  up  and,  niovlnj?  noiselessly  to  the 
door,  oi»ene<I  it  swiftly.     There  was  no  one  about. 

"All  ri;rhl,"  he  said,  "let  me  have  it." 

I  re])eated  what  I  had  nK'uioiized,  what  the  Em- 
peror had  j!;iven  me  in  the  secret  chamber  and  im- 
mediately afterward  destroyed  all  visilde  trace  of. 
I  said:  "On  no  account,  it  does  not  matter  what 
oflicial  commands  you  have  receivecl  or  may  receive, 
are  you  to  us(;  open  force  when  the  I'antlirr  jjo(!S  to 
A^idir.  No  matter  what  stress  is  brouf^ht  to  bear 
uj»on  you  by  arisirijij  conditions,  no  matter  what  af- 
front may  Ix;  done  your  code  of  naval  honor,  you  are 
under  no  circumstances  to  use  any  force  against 
France  or  England." 

Like  myself,  when  the  Emperor  gave  me  that  mes- 
sage, the  Captain  of  the  Panther  wius  dumbfounded. 
It  was  a  <lirect  contradiction  of  the  oflicial  ord(!rs 
he  had  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  go  to  Mo- 
rocco and  make  a  demonstration  against  tin;  French 
and  the  English  interests.  Those  previous  orders 
had  be(m  to  create  war,  this  vei-bal  message?  was  to 
stop  war.  Could  the  German  "  jingos,"  the  big  gun 
manufacturers,  the  shell  people,  the  army  and  navy 
men,  the  pow^erful  feudal  faction  have  heard  me  de- 
liver that  message  to  the  Captain  of  the  Panther, 
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they  would  have  bellowed  in  rage.  The  whole  em- 
pire wanted  war,  but  the  tired,  swarthy  faced  man 
m  the  little  underground  chamber  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  not  "alm)lutely  absolute"  as  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be,  deemed  it  wise  not  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  public  opinion  at  the  time  and  countermand  the 
official  orders  to  the  Panther.  So  he  had  done  so  in 
the  dark,  verbally,  by  me,  k.iowing  that  so  he  served 
the  best  interests  of  his  empire. 

The  rest  is  contemporary  history.     You  remember 
how,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  7,  the  Panther  steamed 
to  Morocco,  how  it  forced  its  way  into  the  harbor  of 
Agadir  and  created  an  international  sensation  by  re- 
maining there  more  than  two  weeks.     You  remem- 
ber how  a  French  and  an  English  warship  came  simul- 
taneously, how  they  formed  in  what  was  equivalent 
to  common  line  and  how,  with  officers  and  eveiybody 
Itching  to  open  tire,  war  just  missed  being  precipi- 
tated.    You   may  not   know   that   the   British   ajid 
French  officers  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Captain  of 
the  Panther.     Unless   he  left  Agadir  he   would  be 
forced  to  leave.    That  meant  war. 

Now,  had  the  Captain  of  the  Panther  not  received 
the  private  message  from  the  Emperor,  he  would  have 
been  forced  by  his  naval  code  to  resist  this  ultimatum 
by  force.  Had  he  gone  there  acting  under  the  origi- 
nal official  orders,  red  war  would  have  blazed  acro'is 
in  Agadir  Harbor.  The  slightest  slip  would  have 
caused  it  — the  report  of  a  rifle.  But  the  Panther 
steamed  away. 
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And  this  is  the  olevi'i-cst  p:irt  of  the  Eniporor's 
siliomp;  lie  l<now  that  Franco  and  England  wito 
allies,  he  didn't  linow,  thoujjh,  just  how  sincere  this 
alliance  was.  By  sendinj,'  the  I'aiitiirr  into  A},':i(llr  he 
learned  that  the  entente  cordialc  reallj'  meant  some- 
thinj;,  that  England  and  France  were  allies,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  resist  Germany  shonlder  to  shonlder 
in  war.  It  took  a  master  stroke  to  bring  the  sana- 
tion up  to  the  point  of  war  —  for  it  was  a  dangerous 
business,  with  all  Germany  roaring  f<n'  war  —  and 
then  avert  war  when  England  and  France  were  on 
the  verge  of  it.  But  with  his  verbal  message  the 
Emperor  shrewdly  accomplished  it.  The  results 
were  before  him.  By  creating  the  situation  he  knew 
that  he  had  two  powerful  nations  opposed  to  him. 
Good! 

What  he  would  do  now  would  be  to  try  to  take  one 
natiim  and  secretly  ally  himself  with  it,  leaving  the 
other  out  in  the  cold.  Then  began  the  intrigues 
which  planned  the  isolation  of  France,  an  amazing 
situation,  a  bombshell  in  present  day  international 
diplomacy,  that  I  shall  discuss  fully  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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TIIK  ISOLATION  OF  FRANCE 

AFTVAl  my  expoi-iciiccs  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  French,  Kiifrlislj,  and  German  situation,  I 
was  <rii(o  i»rei)aie«l  f,»r  the  most  unexpected  develop- 
ments.    What  occurred  in   the  middle  of  October, 
l!>n,   was.  however,  beyond  what  I  had  imagined. 
The  Morocco  incident  had  shown  the  German  Em- 
peroi-   that   the  rntcntc  cordinlc  was  indeed  solid. 
Kiiglaiid  and  France  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der  in  war.     Being  used  to  the  ways  of  German  di- 
plonuuy,  I  knew  that  from  the  Wilhclmstrasse  would 
come  a  quick  countermove.     I  guessed,  too,  that  when 
it  came  I  would  be  employed.     It  stood  to  reason  that, 
knowing  so  much  (.f  the  trend  and  importance  of  the 
alVair—  I  had  seen  the  intrigue  grow  step  by  step  — 
I  was  tlie  logical  choice. 

Nor  was  my  reasoning  at  fault.  I  soon  received 
the  expected  summons,  and  it  brought  me  into  the 
most  amazing  of  my  diplomatic  adventures  — a  mis- 
sion which  showed  me  the  utter  ruthlessncss  that 
cli:!iactcriz(>s  foreign  ministers,  particularly  when 
llie  vital  interests  of  their  countries  are  concerned. 
Word  to  appear  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  came  when 
the  autumn  holidays  were  in  full  swing.    The  usual 
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IiKMCMlm-c  of  tho  For(>i;rn  Office  having  bfon  olmerved, 
I  f«.un(l  iiiysclf  in  Count  von  Wwlel'H  private  Htudy. 
After  an  invitati(.n  to  bu  soatt'iJ,  the  Count.  surpriHed 
inc.  He  eonipliinentod  nie  on  my  previous  niiHsioiiH 
on  the  nitnitc  rordinh-  Hituation,  and  handed  me  a 
pretty  substantial  ihcck.  It  was  actually  10,000 
marks  —  .$2,500  —  which  the  stubs  of  the  royal  check 
lM)ok  will  show. 

As  I  took  the  money  he  remarked  "  Seine  Majestiit " 
—  Foreign  OfTico  brevity  for  conveying  that  His  Maj- 
esty was  satisfied.  Without  more  ado,  von  Wedel 
plunged  into  the  subject.  Leaning  back  and  crossing 
his  legs,  he  begnn  to  talk  in  his  abrupt  way. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  with  his  Excellency,  Rerr  von 
Kinderlen-Waechter,  as  his  private  attendant  and 
secretsiry,"  began  von  Wedel.  "I  have  selcf^ted  you 
because  of  your  knowledge  of  English  and  your' in- 
sight into  the  whole  nmtter  in  hand.  There  is  to 
be  a  meeting  of  certain  statesmen  in  a  certain  spot 
in  tiie  range  of  the  Schwarzwald.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  attendant  of  these  gentlemen.  You'll  see 
to  it  that  nothing  of  their  identitv  becomes  known 
You  will  look  after  them  in  evt-.,.  ,v.^.  You  will 
destroy  all  writing,  such  as  paper  a"n  1  blotters.  You 
will  burn  any  such  things  in  the  presi  ace  of  Herr  von 
Kinderlen-Waechter." 

He  paused  impressively,  and  I  found  my  mind  in 

a  whirl.     What  his  words  portended  I  could  guess. 

This  mission  promised  to  be  very  interesting  indeed. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  at  the  place  of  meeting  "  von 
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W«'(1('I  (ontlnucd,  "three  days  hofore  tlie  arrival  of 
then.,  gentlenu....  You  will  l.avo  to  mako  arrai.Kc 
ments  as  ropmls  eateriiijf  ami  so  forth.  You'll  hn 
llie  only  attendant.  Means  have  heen  taken  to  aHHure 
K(ii((  privacy  in  the  diHtriet.  TIn<lerHtaMd  that  we 
want  thiH  to  I.e  thoroughly  eloaked.  I  sujr^est  to  vou 
the  idea  of  a  htintinj;  party.  The  details  I  leave  to 
you.  The  frentlenien  in  question  may  or  niav  not,  be 
known  to  you.     I  shall  write  you  their  names." 

His  p,.n  |„.}ran  scratehinj;  aVross  a  pieee  of  paper, 
and  I  had  a  moment  in  ».hieh  to  realize  the  fjrave 
imiK)rtance  of  this  mission :  the  future  of  Germany 
menaeed,  complete  isolation  was  in  the  making  l.o- 
tween  KufjlanU,  France,  and  Kussia;  and  the  Kaiser 
wa.s  about  to  save  Germany  by  a  master  stroke  of 
diplomacy.  Of  what  tremendous  importance  it  Avas, 
however,  I  did  not  learn  until  I  had  g(me  down  into 
the  forest. 

Looking  up,  von  Wedel  tossed  a  piece  of  paper 
across  the  desk  to  me  (the  identical  paper  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  connection  with  this  article). 
It  bore  these  names  in  his  handwriting: 

Viscount  naldane,  Winston  Spencer  C  .-chill,  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz,  General  von  Ueeri  .  jn,  G.meral 
3Iorit7,  Ritter  voj-  AufTenberg,  Herr  von  Kinderlen- 
A^'aechter. 

I  suppose,  had  it  been  my  first  Secret  Service  mis- 
sion instead  of  the  climax  of  eleven  years  in  the 
service,  I  could  not  have  controlled  my  surprise. 
These  men,  all  meeting  in  a  lonely  spot  in  Taunus 
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Hills  n-i.Mi,  f(»r<'l».i.I  a  j^mmv.-  Hihiation.  Kspniiillv 
was  (liis  (ni..  in  vwsv  of  (h,.  n..\vHpiif„.rH  of  Kmi-o,,,'. 
Il.T..  XV.I.S  all  U.c  j.r.MM  j.avii.K  (J.-riiiariv  and  EiiKlan.l 
iva.ly  (o  niHh  at  ..luh  o(1i.m'h  fhn.at.s  in  war.  It  was 
<''<•  <'i"«'  of  th..  (inn.an  spy  Hrarc  in  Kn-lan.|.  An.I 
now  \wvv  wen'  tli(>  »wo  pow.'ifnl  ni.'n.l...rH  of  ilic  Kriy 
liMl.  Calanct  um-tiug  tin*  KaiHcrn  Minister  of  Wi?r 
Hccrclly. 

I  al.s(»  knew  of  a  sccrH  visit  riinnliill  aiul  ITal.Ian.' 
''-•'•I  nia<l<>  at  tlir  Fon-i^n  Ollic-.'s  invitation.  Si-nili- 
cantly  (lies..  Kn-IL^h  <lipIoniat.s  ha.l  l„.,..n  shown  rr,- 
lain  of  (Jrrniany's  pr.-paralionH  for  war,  notahlv  war 
in  till'  sky. 

Hut  von  W«'<lcl  waH  not  yet  tlirouKli. 
"  Tlics,.  ^..ntlcnK.n,"  !..>  said,  "  will  nu-ct  at  Sd.lan- 
iH'uhiul  ahont  lli(.  niiddl..  of  thi.s  nioiitli.  You  know 
tlu'  plac..,  in  (li(.  Tannus  Hills  — on.'  of  (ho  Kuiporor'.s 
Imntin-  lodges.  I  Hn^-.-Ht  that  you  K<'t  dowu  fhciv 
to-morrow  and  have  cvcrythiuf,'  ready.  Vou  thor- 
onf,dily  know  what  is  rccpiircd  of  you,  Doctor?  " 

On  my  asscnti  "  T  was  dismissed.  I  lost  no  timo 
in  K<'innfr  homo  to  my  quarters  and  into  comfortal.le 
tojrs.  This  nnssion  needed  so;.ie  thinking?  out.  And 
after  I  told  my  Hasuto  boy  to  pack  my  bag,  I  glanced 
again  at  the  list  von  Wedel  had  given  me. 

Ualdane,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  persona 
grata  with  the  Kaiser— in  fact,  a  personal  friend. 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiral t v. 
Waochter,  the  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and,  despite  court  opimsition,  the  trusted  man  of  the 
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Kuiser. 
Oeriuan 
Moltke. 
whistled, 
the  rigl 
Enip    - 


Ti -pitz  and  von  IIet'rinjj<»n,  chiefs  of  the 
ui  and  army  staffs,  the  latter  a  second 
^^'  ( n  I  came  to  von  Auffenbers's  name  I 
\  "11  Auffenberg  was  Minister  of  War  and 
I'ii  man  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Austrian 
Liii  V  three  great  powers  were  represonteil, 
Kix  n  I  of  I'  is  eminence,  the  brains  and  force  of 
threenita  ,i  meet  in  secretin  a  little  obscure  hunt- 
ing lor..'  iu  ...e  for -St!  It  portended  darkly  for 
Franci-;  .  im.  Iio\» 
It  intci  >  :  .]  r  ■ 
that  I  'oub.  s 
gathere<l  in  I'ui' 


'ir 


could  not  the  n  conjecture. 

■  idously,  but  I  consoled  myself 
m   i      knov,  when   the  party 

■  "led  huiiiui';  •  dge. 
Accor.  in^  to  iiist,  ictions,  '  ^  iv^ented  myself  early 

next  nurning  at  the  i  osidence  of  Ilerr  von  kinderlen- 
Waechter.  It  was  in  the  Thiergartenstrasse.  With- 
out delay  I  was  shown  into  his  Excellency's  room. 
He  was  seated  at  his  desk,  and  while  we  exchanged 
a  few  perfunctory  words  I  permitted  myself  a  mo- 
ment's brief  conjecture. 

Judging  from  appearances,  you  would  never  have 
taken  this  portly,  rubicund,  iron-gray,  bushy-browed 
gentleman  for  a  statesman.  But  a  statesman  he  was 
for  all  that,  and  the  Emperor  and  Germany  miss 
him  sorely.  I  would  have  taken  him  for  a  Boer  Dop- 
per  or  an  English  yeoman.  This  suggestion  was  sup- 
ported by  his  atrocious  taste  in  fancy  waistcoats. 
The  one  he  had  on  still  sticks  in  my  memon-.  It  was 
a  lurid  peach-blossom  creation,  spotted  with  green. 
But  once  his  steel-gray,  deerhound  eyes  looked  von  up 
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and  got  right  down  to  business.     I  told  his  Excellency 
I  had  come  for  his  personal  instructions. 

Besides  telling  me  to  "  halt  my  maul  "  (a  German 
military  expression  literally  meaning  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  but  implying  the  need  for  utmost  sccrey) 

thefr  "^^r'"'"  "'""'"'^  instructions.  But  from 
them  I  could  gain  no  idea  of  just  what  was  going  to 
happen.  I  could  only  gues.s.  IIow  big  ^as  the 
gathering  storm  he  never  even  hinted 

Remembering  von   Wedel's  suggestion   about   the 
hunting  party,  I  procured  some  guns  and  reached 

sc:i::grbad':  "'"^  *^  --'''  ^'^  ''■''  -^--  ^- 

It  was  early  in  October  when  I  went  to  the  Kur 
Hotel  «.  1  registered  as  Herr  Bamberger  from  Ber- 
Iin.  If  you  ever  go  to  Schlangenbad,  look  up  the 
register.  Schlangenbad  is  a  mineral  w-atering  place 
in  Prussia   near  the  Black  Fores,  and  within  easy 

tfrr  f  ""^^'^'^^'^^t^  "^^eting  place,  the  hunting 
lodge  that  von  Wedel  had  mentioned 

I  was  alone  at  the  hotel  for  several  days.  Then 
traveling  incognito,  the  dignitaries  began  to  drift  in' 
First  came  the  Austrian,  General  Moritz  Bitter  von 
Auffenberg.^  A  distinguished,  quiet,  unassuming  gen- 
tleman, he  IS  known  to  be  high  in  the  confidence  of 
Francis  Joseph.  I  found  the  War  Minister  very  fond 
of  salnion  fishing,  and  got  quite  into  his  good  graces 
by  enthusiastic  tales  of  fly  fishing  in  Xew  Zealand. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  General  von  Heeringen 
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came  next.  The  Admiral  is  typical  of  the  German 
sailor,  a  big  man,  six  feet,  wide  of  shoulder,  blue- 
eyed,  and  full  bearded.  His  manner  I  found  genial 
uiul  courteous.  His  exact  opposite  was  von  Heerin- 
gcn,  thin,  almost  crooked  of  body,  stoop  shouldered, 
unusually  taciturn,  and  possessing  deep-sunken, 
smoldering  black  eyes.  He  struck  me  as  an  animated 
mummy  of  the  Rameses  dynasty  —  come  to  think  of 
it,  he  much  resembles  Rameses  II. 

The  exact  date  of  the  meeting,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
October  12,  and  the  place  a  shooting  lodge,  pamed 
Ehrenkrug.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  I  hired 
a  vehicle  and,  loading  provisions,  wine,  and  other 
necessaries  alward,  drove  to  the  lodge,  sixteen  miles 
into  the  forest. 

No  farmhouse  or  other  human  habitation  was  within 
a  radius  of  several  miles.  It  was  a  large  stone  and 
brick  building,  somewhat  similar  to  your  colonial 
style.  It  had  five  or  six  guest  rooms,  a  large  general 
meeting  hall,  and  a  morning  room.  It  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  royal  family,  I  found  two  old  pensioners 
of  the  Imperial  Forest  Service  in  charge.  They  had 
a  good  fire  going  in  the  grate,  which  was  welcome,  for 
it  was  still  a  little  damp  and  chilly,  especially  in  this 
wet  mountain  forest. 

Tatroling  both  ends  of  the  road  were  a  number 
of  gendarmes.  They  were  scattered  through  the 
woods,  too,  forming  a  cordon  through  which  no  one 
could  come.  Indeed,  they  had  challenged  me.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  German  and  Aus- 
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trian  envoys  came  out  from  the  hotel,  and  at  a  quarter 
to  four  ( I  remember  Waechter  remarking  "  They're 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  late!  ")  the  chug  of  a  motor 
announced  the  others,  Lord  Haldane  and  Winston 
Churchill. 

I  had  never  happened  to  meet  Ualdane  before,  and 
I  found  him  the  English  gentleman  porsonifu'd  — 
polished  and  reserved.  Yet  his  reserve,  tempered 
by  age,  blended  into  a  genial  mellowness.  The  usual 
English  arrogance  had  evidently  been  subdued  by  rea- 
son of  his  training  and  cosmopolitan  knowledge.  In 
speech  and  action  he  was  a  Chesterfield,  but  in  appear- 
ance he  was  not  unlike  a  canon  or  a  bishop,  a  little 
ascetic  looking,  and  rather  bald. 

Quite  the  other  type  of  Anglo-Saxon,  still  boyish 
in  looks,  high-strung  and  nervous,  erratic  in  speech 
and  action,  just  a  bit  self-conscious,  Winston  Churchill 
was  the  youngest  member  of  this  remarkable  gather- 
ing. I  had  met  him  during  the  Boer  War,  and  as  he 
took  off  his  motoring  coat  he  looked  at  me  closely. 

"  I  believe  I've  seen  you  before,"  he  said. 

"  I  met  the  right  honorable  gentleman  in  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Field  Hospital  during  the  war." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Churchill,  his  face  lighting  up. 

He  had  had  his  wound  dressed  there;  his  recogni- 
tion showed  his  remarkable  memory. 

After  refreshments  the  envoys  immediately  ad- 
journed to  the  big  morning  room,  and  I  was  posted 
outside  to  see  that  no  gendarme  or  forest  pensioner 
came  within  earshot.    I  was  not  present  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  conference,  but  after  an  hour  had  na.ssod 
I  was  summoned.     My  first  impression  as  I  opened 
he  door  was  of  an  air  of  tenseness.     It  was  obvious 
jn      e  way  Churchill  was  staring  across  the  tall" 

,Wn     ".  M  ""'''  ^"  "'^"""^'^  '^'•^^  «^""-'^"  oak  din- 
ug-room  table,  and  in  the  middle  were  two  big  shaded 

amps.     It  was  growing  dusk,  and  after  lighting  the 
lamps,  I  backed  away  to  a  corner  of  the  room,     f  ha,' 
a  distinct  impression  of  the  features  of  the  six  men 
who  were  making  history  round  that  table.     ThcM-e 
were  writing  materials,  stacks  of  paper,  and  docu- 
ments at  every  place.    Sheets  and  sheets  of  paper 
^-ere  covered  with  their  handwriting.     Only  in  frint 
of    on  Heeringen  were  the  sheets  blank,  for  he  never 
makes  a  note  of  anything,  carrying  everything  in  his 
marvelous  memory, 

Ob^ously  what  were  the  last  words  of  a  spee.h 
came  from  Moritz,  the  Austrian,  as  I  entered :    "  And 

break  the  Russian  Federation  in  the  Balkans  " 

^f.T-  ^i'  E-l^"'  ^*  *^'  ^^""^  °^  t^«  *«^^'«  the  iron- 
gray-haired  Kmderlen-Waechter  rose  slowlv.  I  no- 
ticed he  wore  another  of  those  atrocious  vest^.  Turn- 
ing  on  his  left  he  gazed  at  Churchill  and  Tirpitz- 
his  careful  measuring  eyes  then  met  Moritz,  an  ex-' 
pectant,  slightly  nervous  figure  at  the  other  end  of  the 

^n^'w^'^t"^/^"  ""P^^  *"  *^"  P^^°^  ^«  h^d  raised. 
And  Waechter's  eyes  turned  from  him  to  Heeringen, 

to  Haldane ;  then  he  spoke.    I  recall  distinctly  the  iml 
port  of  Ms  remafts. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  the  point  raised  hj  Geiicial 
Moritz  must  stand,  and,  of  course,  it  needs  the  sam- 
tion  of  our  respective  heads.    As  Lord  Ilaldane  has 
pointed  out,  it  does  complicate  matters  to  some  extent. 
The  Balkans  concern  Austria  most;  to  my  way  <if 
thinking  it  is  quite  within  reason  to  accede  tlii.s  jioint. 
[As  I  write  I  recall  vi^idly  how  grave  they  had  all 
become.     They  kizew  what  this  meant  — wiir  in  the 
Balkans.]     On    all    main    points,"   said    Kindcrlcn- 
Waechter,  "  we  are  agreed.     As  indicated  hy  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  primary  reason  of  our  meeting  is 
to  come  to  a  tacit  understanding  in  rcgai'd  to  technical 
details.     This  we  have  done.     It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  this  possible  phase,  the  Balkan  point,  has 
not  been  gone  into  before.     I  suggest  that  we  adjourn, 
to  inform  our  respective  Governments  of  this  point. 
If  necessary,  we  will  meet  again  on  Wednesday." 

This  second  meeting,  by  the  way,  was  not  necessary, 
all  the  Governments  represented  tentatively  agreeing 
with  Austria.  The  treaty.  Iinwever.  was  siilijct  to 
signatures  and  if  it  was  officially  closed,  I  caiiiiol 
tell. 

Apparently  the  conference  was  at  an  end.  But 
what  had  thoy  accomplished?  From  tlio  gcncial  tcuor 
of  their  convei-sation  it  was  obvious  tiiat  they  all 
agreed.  But  what  were  the  terms  of  their  bargain? 
Presently  I  was  to  know. 

"  Bamberger,"  said  Kinderlen-Waechter,  addressing 
me  by  the  name  I  had  taken,  "gather  up  any  pieces 
of  paper  on  tte  table  and  consign  them  to  the  fire." 
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I  replied:    "  Yes,  sir."    Then  turning  to  the  others, 
he  continued  : 

"Gentlemen,  select  the  memoranda  you  wish  to 
keep.  The  rest  is  going  to  be  destroyed  immediately." 
While  they  ran  over  their  papers,'  saving  necessary 
scraps,  I  stood  back  from  the  table.  It  was  character- 
istic of  tihe  men  that  Winston  Churchill  should  have 
taken  the  most  voluminous  notes,  while  Heeringon 
had  not  put  down  a  line.  I  then  gathered  up  every 
scrap  of  paper  left  on  the  table  —  blotters,  little 
note  pads,  foolscap  —  used  or  unused.  Everything 
was  to  go  into  the  fire. 

I  went  about  this  slowly  and  deliberately,  taking 
care  fo  glance  at  everything  before  I  carried  it  over 
to  tiie  grate.     I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  nothing 
of  value  was  destroyed.     Here  and  there  came  a  good 
chance  to  read  some  of  the  contents.     Piece  by  piece 
from  the  memoranda  the  different  men  had  made,  al- 
ways being  careful  not  to  confuse  individual  notes, 
thus  learning  one  by  one  their  train  of  thought,  the 
thing  began  to  piece  itself  together  for  me.     There 
were  extensive  notes  on  army  and  navy  matters. 
Churchill,  for  instance,  had  carefully  noted  the  full 
strength  that  Austria  and  Germany  could  muster  in 
case  of  war.  Kinderlen-Waechter  had  recorded  the  full 
strength  of  England  and  Austria  as  given  by  Churchill 
and  Moritz.     So  had  Moritz  taken  domi  German  and 
English  statistics.     Obviously  it  was  a  triangular  al- 
liance, each  noting  to  what  extent  dependence  could 
be  placed  upon  the  other.     Then  there  were  data 
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on  the  French  and  Russian  armies  and  navies.  The 
Hignilicance  of  that  was  apparent.  What  puzzled  nie, 
iiowever,  were  numerous  statistics  on  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

Not  until  Kiuderlcn-Waechter  and  Churchill,  squat- 
ting down  by  the  fireplace  and  poking  the  burning 
pai)ors  with  old-fashioned  irons,  not  until  then,  when 
there  began  a  conversation  and  other  pairs  conver.scd 
on  certain  points  all  around  the  room,  did  I  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  just  what  had  happened.  What  they 
said,  the  vital  scraps  of  their  conversation  as  they 
drifted  to  me  while  I  moved  to  and  from  the  labh' 
and  fireplace,  I  shall  now  present  as  close  to  the  words 
of  the  men  involved  as  I  am  able. 

Heeringen,  who  had  drawn  Haldane  aside,  said: 
"  We  are  ready  at  any  time  with  3,-500,000  men  with- 
out any  furthei'  straining  of  our  reserves.  According 
to  our  latest  agreement  Austria  will  support  us  with 
2,000,000  more  men.  The  financial  aspect  of  this  is, 
of  course,  out  of  my  hands." 

Haldane  mumbled  something  that  sounded  like 
"  that  is  very  satisfactory."  At  any  rate,  he  nodded 
an  aflBrmative. 

By  this  time  the  positions  had  changed  somewhat, 
and  Churchill  drew  Tirpitz  aside.  Churchill  spoke 
German  only  indifferently,  so  they  conversed  in 
French  and  partly  in  English.     I  heard  Tirpitz  say : 

"  We  could  bottle  up  the  Baltic  in  twelve  hours. 
Eussia  would  not  have  a  chance  to  stir.  Of  course, 
in  the  event  of  any  outside  situation  arising,  we  shall 
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look  to  Eugland  to  take  care  of  such  new  conditions. 
That  seems  to  rest  clearly  with  your  navy." 

Churchill  became  a  little  cautious. 

"  There  is  a  certain  contingency  that  might  arise," 
he  said.  "Suppose,  under  stress  of  circumstances 
the  United  States  should  take  a  definite  stand  against 
us  in  this  matter?" 

The  reply  of  the  Admiral  was  the  very  expressive 
German  viovd  —  Quatsch!  He  further  intimated 
that  the  United  States  was  so  interested  in  its  own 
internal  affairs  that  it  would  not  be  drawn  into  the 
question,  and  that  in  any  event  its  navy  would  be 
needed  for  its  own  immediate  protection.  He  had  a 
disposition,  however,  to  put  the  entire  situation  up  to 
Churchill. 

Kinderlen-Waechter  and  Moritz  were  deep  in  the 
Balkan  question,  and  I  sensed  then  the  coming  Bal- 
kan imbroglio. 

"  Without  doubt,"  Moritz  said,  "  we  will  bring  that 
to  an  issue  within  a  few  months."  I  knew  he  meant 
that  Austria  would  precipitate  the  Balkan  question. 
Kinderlen-Waechter  was  serious. 

"It  has  got  to  be  done." 

There  were  other  snatches,  all  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  and  gradually  the  situation  began  to  clarify 
in  my  mind.  It  was  not,  however,  until  I  had  noted 
the  contents  of  certain  documents  before  destroying 
them  that  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  big 
stakes  they  were  all  playing  for  became  apparent. 
What  I  shall  now  do  is  to  reveal  the  substance  cf  ■  <!se 
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documonts,  coupling  them  with  overheard  tonvei-sa- 
tion,  thus  interpreting  the  full  siguiflcauoe  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  Germany  lias  so 
enormously  advanced  in  commerce  that  she  i;  ,ently 
needs  some  further  outlet  on  a  northern  seacoast. 
This  means  Uolland  and  Belgium,  llamburg  and 
Bremen  are  the  only  two  practical  harbors  that  Ger- 
many possesses  for  the  distribution  of  her  enormous 
export.  The  congestion  in  both  places  is  such  that 
steamers  wait  for  weeks  to  load.  One-(piarter  of 
Germany's  exports  goes  through  Antwerp.  Germany 
must  have  Antwerp.  Practically  thj  Avhole  of  south- 
ern Germany's  commerce,  especially  along  the  Ilhine 
and  the  highway  of  the  Rhine,  pours  into  a  foreign 
country  at  present.  Germany  must  have  Antwerp  — 
in  fact,  the  whole  coast,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
included. 

The  empire  wants  harbors,  not  colonies.  The  col- 
onizing idea  is  a  fallacy.  Germany  is,  tirst  and  last, 
a  manufacturing  country.  It  never  was  and  never 
will  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  successful  colonizer. 
At  present  all  that  Germany  wants  is  markets,  and 
facilities  for  extending  her  markets.  These  markets 
Germany  will  always  be  able  to  command  because  of 
her  intense  scientific  application  to  all  branches  of 
manufacture.  But  these  products  need  outlets. 
Germany  is  quite  willing  to  let  the  others  colonize  so 
long  as  she  has  a  chance  to  get  her  goods  in.  So 
much  for  the  German  situation. 
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England,  in  her  vast  oversea  donmius  and  posses- 
sions, wants  rounding  up.  England  has  not  been 
able  in  the  past,  and  certainly  is  not  at  present  able, 
to  supply  herself  and  her  colonies.  In  Gerniany  she 
has  a  flr.st-cla8s  workman.  Gerniany  manufactures 
what  P^ngland  needs.  Germany's  building  of  her 
navj'  was  never  meant  as  a  real  nu'uace  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  solely  a  means  to  impress  the  Eng- 
lish that  Germany  would  nuike  a  powerful  and  valu- 
able ally  in  every  shai)e  and  form.  Conv»'i-sely,  it 
was  a  threat  that  she  would  be  a  dangerous  opponent. 
This  is  clearly  understood  in  the  English  and  German 
Cabinets.  Public  opinion  is  being  rapidly  educated 
up  to  this  in  both  countries.  All  the  war-scare  talk 
between  Germany  and  England  has  been  and  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land will  never  willingly  war.  Destruction  of  one 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  other.  They  are 
too  equally  powerful  to  be  able  to  tight  each  other; 
their  real  interests  run  too  close  together.  Indeed, 
they  are  mutual.  (Jermany  manufactures,  England 
uses.     Only  a  miracle  would  separate  them. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  Germany  and  England  (Ger- 
many, of  course,  including  Austria,  and  possibly 
Italy)  could  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
is  one  stumbling-block.     This  is  France. 

Well-informed  Frenchmen  have  known  and  feared 
this  for  a  long  time.  They  have,  of  course,  never 
mentioned  it  in  public.     Shrewd  French  statesmen 
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bnvo  long  kept  it  in  the  soduHion  of  tboir  own  iuIiuIh. 
It  would  be  political  sind  possibly  pbysidil  (b-atli 
opeuly  to  assert  tbat  Frauc-«'  in  doomed.  Hut  doomed 
she  is. 

Witb  all  ber  {jallaidiy,  hysterical  pafriolisni,  and 
wealth,  she  would  never  be  able  to  ludd  out  a;.;ainst 
(Jermauy  uloue.  Iler  atteinjits  at  alliances  have  l»een 
frenzied.  To  secutt?  Russia's  fnendsbip  she  has 
loaned  enormous  sums  of  money.  Hut  tlie  .lapaiu'se 
war  and  int«'rnal  tioubles  have  eliminated  Russia 
as  a  bigh-olass  ally.  Hhe  was  at  the  time  of  the 
lUack  Forest  conference  but  a  secondary  power.  8he 
is  to-day  balanced  by  Tui-key  and  Austria.  The  P.al- 
kan  States  are  smashed.  So  France  did  ber  utmost 
to  solidify  the  en  tent  cnrdinh'  fostered  by  the  late 
King  Edward  VII  under  the  stress  of  i)ublic  oj»iuion 
in  England. 

To  what  extent  sbe  met  success  we  have  seen.  The 
Moroccan  question  showed  England  ready  to  back 
up  France  in  war,  but  now  comes  this  meeting  in  the 
Rlack  Forest.  Germany  has  shown  England  the 
greater  advantage  of  a  German-English  coalition,  and 
France  is  frozen  out.  England,  witb  her  shrewd 
alertness  to  make  the  most  profitable  deal,  enter- 
tained if  did  not  close  the  German  proposition.  lu 
a  nutshell,  it  is  this: 

Germany  must  have  the  lowland  ports.  Holland 
is  not  adverse  to  coming  into  the  German  Federa- 
tion. Belgium  is  adverse,  but  could  be  snuffed  out 
as  easily  as  a  caudle.     But  French  public  oi     ion 
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would  lu'Vi'i-  tolerate  uiuUt  any  circumHtanceH  tbU 
(IcMiiiiui  ajigrt'ssiou.  France  would  tight,  even  though 
knowing  it  to  he  u  losing  tight.  If  only  she  would 
let  (icniiany  have  what  she  wants,  there  would  be 
no  war.  ]U\t  the  French  temperament,  imblic  opin- 
Ittri,  years  of  decorating  with  tlowers  that  Alsace- 
LorraiiHf  symbol,  the  Stra.sbo\irg  statue  in  Paris,  have 
not  been  conducive  to  fostering  a  submissive  spirit 
in  France.  To  resent  Germany's  inevitable  aggres- 
sion is  equally  inevitable. 

Ho  nmch  for  what  Germany  gets  out  of  it.  Aus- 
tria wants  to  round  up  her  empire  in  the  IJalkans. 
Austria  has  to  have  outlets  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Fngland,  if  she  stands  by  Germany,  will  be  rewarded 
with  French  Northern  Africa  and  the  Dutch  East 
India  possessions.  What  will  become  of  France? 
Heconstruction,  partitioning,  possibly  a  little  king- 
dom, probably  under  the  Oileans  regime.  France  is 
in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  I  know  these  things,  for  I 
possess  them  in  black  and  white. 
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IX 
IN  THE  BALKAN  COUNTRY 

AFTER  my  mission  in  ihr  lUack  Forest,  I  went 
to  Allicck,  u  wc'll-kno\\n  Ncasidu  resort  on  the 
IJaltic.  For  more  than  a  ^<ar  the  };entl('nien  at  the 
"WiihcImMti-asse  iiad  k<-;'f  mi-  on  the  run,  and  a  vaca- 
tion at  Alheck  —  u\\u  U  like  .voiir  Atlantic  City  only 
Kinaller  —  was  not  oiii.v  we  ■  omed  hnt  i  edid.  I  was 
jnst  settlin};  down  to  a  iicii...!  (^f  u  r.i  in  and  around 
the  Ktirliaus  when  tijerc  c;.iii.'  a  wire  for  my  attend- 
ance at  the  Wilhelmstrusse.  'At  .\i.';  earliest  con- 
venience" was  the  jthrase  which,  of  iouise,  meant  at 
once.  Germany's  language  to  her  Secret  Agents  is 
always  p(dite. 

I  am  veiy  frank  to  confess  that  the  message  i)ut  me  a 
little  out  of  sorts.  All  my  plans  for  resting  nt  Al- 
beck  went  to  smash.  I  knew  that  something  big  must 
be  in  the  air  else  I  would  never  have  been  recalled 
from  a  vacation  that  was  only  beginning.  Wiring 
a  reply  I  stated  that  I  would  arrive  in  Berlin  on  the 
7.30  train  and  that  any  fui-ther  commands  would  re- 
ceive attention  at  my  standing  quarters  in  the  ifittel- 
strasse.  In  a  few  hours  I  had  caught  a  train  and  was 
being  whirled  south. 

During  the  three-hour  run  I  speculated  on  what 
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was  likely  to  be  required  from  me.  An  inside  rumor 
then  current  among  us  Secret  Service  men  gave  me 
the  clew.  I  marshaled  past  events  and  ran  them  over 
in  my  mind.  I  knew  that  the  Kaisei*'s  diplomatic 
nij'.stcr  stroke'  undermining  the  entente  contialr 
and  tentatively  holding  off  Great  Britain,  left  the  way 
clear  for  the  execution  of  Austro-German  policies  in 
the  Balkans, 

As  the  express  hurried  me  toward  Berlin,  I  reflected 
that  since  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  Russia,  weak- 
ened as  she  was,  felt  her  influence  in  European  alfaii-s 
waning.  I  knew  it  was  about  time  for  her  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  regain  European  prestige.  I 
recalled  that  upon  Russia's  plight  after  the  Japanese 
war,  Austria  immediately  annexed  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia.  She  did  this  with  the  tacit  understanding 
and  backing  up  of  Germany.  I  knew  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  Russia  was  again  at  work  in  the  Balkans. 
Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Montenegrins,  up 
till  now  suicidal  enemies,  were  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing. There  are  as  m  differences  of  nation- 
alities, castes  and  opinions  ia  the  Balkans  as  there 
are  in  India  and  it  took  clever  manipulation,  much 
money,  and  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Russia 
to  unite  these  countries  under  Russian  influence. 
The  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Servia  to  Sofia,  the 
Bulgarian  capital,  was  engineered  by  Russia,  and  was 
a  triumphant  success  in  bringing  about  an  under- 
standing between  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  It  absolutely 
unified  Servia  and   Bulgaria.     Why  then  the  com- 
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pletely  changed  attitude  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  after 
tlieir  mutal  successes  against  the  Turk?  Presently 
1  shall  show  you  the  vast  undercurrent  forces  for- 
ever moving  beneath  the  Balkan  situation. 

I  recalled  having  heard  high  Sei-vian  officials  spec- 
ulate as  to  their  chances  of  reviving  the  ancient  em- 
pire, so  with  the  Bulgarians.  After  the  reunion  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldadla,  I  heard  Roumanian  officials 
express  the  wish  to  gain  Dacia  through  the  addition 
of  Transylvania,  Bukovina  and  the  Banate  of  Ternes. 
var.  This  longing  can  easily  be  understof)d  when 
one  i-emeuibers  that  each  of  these  States  maintains 
royal  court  legations  and  an  army  the  quality  of 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Allies  has  just  been  tested 
and  shown  in  their  splendid  fighting  and  sacrifices, 
but  which  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  individual 
sizes  and  i-esources. 

I  knew  there  were  armies  mobilizing  in  the  Balkans 
at  a  high  mark  of  efficiency.  They  were  equipi)ed  in 
a  way  totally  beyond  the  means  of  such  little  coun- 
tries. Who  was  supplying  this  driving  force,  the 
money,  officers?  They  were  but  pawns,  the  Balkan 
States  on  an  international  chessboard. 

Now  before  I  relate  my  mission,  consider  these  test 
I)oints:  The  alliance  of  States  usually  hereditary 
enemies;  the  downfall  of  an  empire,  a  background  of 
the  world's  powers  pulling  the  strings;  the  success 
of  the  Balkan  Allies.  Then  the  most  amazing  part 
of  it  all.  Turkey,  well  thrashed,  lost  little  save 
a  few  islands  in  the  .l^gean  Sea,  some  of  which  it  has 
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already  regained.  The  Allies  gained  nothing  but 
debts  —  debts  and  empty  honor  which  leaves  them 
so  exhausted  that  they  can  be  no  real  factor  in  the 
world's  politics  for  decades  to  come  —  and  there  lies 
the  kev. 
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Arriving  in  Berlin  I  made  my  way  to  my  quarters 
in  the  Mittelstrasse.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when 
I  put  my  key  in  the  door.  I  found  Kim  very  much 
awake  and  somewhat  excited.  At  this  unseemly  hour 
there  was  a  visitor!  This  was  all  the  more  unusual 
for  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  my  most  inti- 
mate friends  or  acquaintances  at  my  private  quar- 
ters. 

" Koom,  massa!"  (Salute,  master!)  "Gentle- 
man him  here  to  see  you.  Kim  him  don't  know  if 
he  do  right,  maybe  wrong;  but  gentleman  said  it  all 
right  that  him  come  in." 

All  apologies,  Kim  was  fretting  himself  almost  into 
a  nervous  collapse  over  the  visitor.  Rather  curious, 
I  walked  into  the  sitting-room  and  found  a  man  I 
had  seen  pretty  often  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  I  knew 
him  to  be  Ilerr  von  Stammer,  the  right  hand  man  of 
von  Wedel.  Although  we  were  well  known  to  each 
other  by  sight,  we  hardly  conversed  ten  words  outside 
of  official  business.  At  the  time  I  thought  it  a  little 
odd  that  the  usual  procedure  was  not  observed,  that 
someone  came  to  my  room  instead  of  my  going  to  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  seemed  a  bit  unusual.  As  things  de- 
veloi)ed,  however,  I  saw  a  possible  i-eason  whv. 
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lour  quarters  are  pretty  well  guarded  here,  Doc- 
tor," said  Ilerr  von  Stammer.  "Your  Cerberus 
didn't  want  to  let  me  in." 

I  half  smiled.     I  could  imagine  what  a  battle  a 
stranger  must  have  to  get  by  Kim. 
^  "  ^Ve  received  your  wire  from  Alb-.k  and  as  the 
Count  is  inaccessible,  your  orders  \sill  coi:«e  through 
Die  this  time." 

Tliere  was  an  interruption,  for  Jvini  had  appeur<-<l 
with  cigarette.s. 

"The  Count/'  continued  von  Hiammer,  drivinir  di- 
rect to  the  point,  "  wishes  you  to  go  to  IJel-rade  and 
get  in  elf».^e  totich  with  existing  conditions  there.    We 
wish  you    to   ascertain    the   undercurrent    situation 
Tlie  official  stat.is  is,  of  cour.s,.,  well  known  to  us 
But  we  want  deliiiitely  to  liud  out  just  how  far  Rus- 
sian influences  are  at  work  in  Bucharest  and  Sofia 
just  how  far  they  have  progressed  and  how  far  thev 
are  prepared  to  go  in  this  Balkan  affair.     If  vou  cail- 
uot  get  in  Belgrade  tjie   wante.l  information -and 
absolute  accuracy  is  imperative-go  to  the  Bub^ar- 
lan  capital.     But  -  and  this  is  imponant  -  no  thne 
must  be  lo.,      A  definite  insight  into  the  inner  work- 
ings of  tht  •■tuation  must  be  in  my  hands  at  the  ear- 
liest possibM    moment." 

Here  ind(vd  was  a  task. 

"Understand,"  continued  von  St.immer,  "vou  will 
have  the  assistiiuce  in  this  ca.se  of  Austrian  Secret 
employees.  But,  as  I  need  not  point  out  to  vou  it 
IS  inadvisable  to  take  any  of  them  with  vou,' as  all 
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the  Austrian  agents  are  known  to  the  Russian  agents 
down  in  the  Balkans.  I  suggest  that  you  stop  at 
Budapest  and  get  all  connecting  links  of  possible  help 
to  you.  You  will  obtain  these  from  Kasimir  Kowal- 
sky,  an  Austrian  agent  whom  you  will  find  at  Donan- 
xtrasse  24.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  him  ?  " 
I  said  no. 

"  In  tills  case,"  went  on  von  Stammer,  "  I  shall  givo 
instruct  ions  to  facilitate  matters.  It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  have  passports.  Have  you  any  reason  to  fear 
your  previous  mission  to  the  Balkans?  " 

He  referred  to  that  incident  in  190a,  lurn^nt  witli 
the  assassination  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Dra;?:! 
of  Servia  — an  incident  I  don't  like  to  think  of,  for 
it  landed  me  on  a  blank  wall  looking  into  six  ugly 
Mauser  tubes,  as  you  will  recall  from  a  previous  chap- 
ter. 

I  considered  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  the 
Balkans  who  could  have  placed  me  from  the  1!)0;{  in- 
cident. One  Colonel  Niglitch  was  dead,  .slain  at  the 
time  of  the  Alexander  assassination ;  the  otliei-  was 
Stamboul  and  he  was  no  doubt  moving  in  the  circles 
where  my  mission  would  take  me.  Were  I  to  meet 
him  it  would  mean  recognition,  a  possible  knife  in  the 
back.  Xo,  I  was  in  no  way  keen  to  undertake  this 
mission.  My  previous  experience  in  the  Balkans  and 
all  that  ilk  had  given  me  a  thorough  distaste  of  the 
people  there.  There  is  no  mixture  of  races  so  dan- 
gerous. Keariy  every  man  is  for  a  small  sum  a  traitor 
and  potential  assassin.     I  had  had  a  taste  of  their 
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motliods  and  I  didn't  want  another.  Von  Stamnioi- 
must  have  noticed  my  hesitation,  for  he  gi-iuned  and 
said: 

"Nervous  about  it?" 

I  frankly  was.     I  told  him  .so. 

"  Ye.s,  I  understand  your  attitude."  [I  had  been 
on  the  go  for  over  five  months  solid  and  I  wanted  a 
rest.]  "I  beg  of  you  to  cnmsider  though  that  vou 
are  the  only  man  we  have  at  our  disposal  who  can'see 
this  thing  through." 

He  then  began  to  hint  in  such  a  wav  that  it  became 
obvious  to  me  that  refusal  on  my  jiart  would  not  be 
at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  Wilhelmstrassc  Hcfusal 
would  mean  loss  of  favor  and  with  it  the  choice  jobs. 
As  an  added  inducement,  von  Stammer  promi.sed 
double  the  usual  remuneratiim.  Franklv  this  was  a 
point.  I  considered  that  the  mission  would  not  tai- 
me  over  three  or  four  weeks  and  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  me  .«1\500,  aside  from  the  bonus  alwavs  attached 
to  successful  and  quick  work.  Still,  I  wasn't  sure 
that  I  wanted  to  go.  I  knew  thei-e  was  the  danger  of 
recognition,  and  I  knew  the  kind  of  irresp<,nsible,  hot- 
headed, temperamental  people  I  was  going  among.  It 
was  far  more  difficult,  far  more  hazardous,  that?  any 
mission  I  had  ever  undertaken,  in  England  <n-  FrancJ; 
even  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  the  affair  in' 
the  Black  Forest  carried  with  them  none  of  the  T.er- 
sonal  dangers  that  this  dM.  When  he  i.ressed\ne 
for  a  decision  I  requested  ..ui.  little  time  to  think 
things  over.     Asking  nu'  to  telephone  his  home  be- 
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fore  midnight  and  let  him  know  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  he  departed. 

I  hope  I  am  still  a  Christian,  but  contact  and  inter- 
course with  the  mysticism  of  Africa  and  India  has 
made  me  superstitious.  I  have  a  curious  habit  at 
momentous  times  of  indecision  of  taking  two  full 
packages  of  cards  and  playiug  Napoleon's  solitaire. 
If  I  get  it  out  once  in  three  times,  I  generally  go  into 
the  matter  in  hand  without  question.  It  never  has 
failed  me.  Twice  in  my  life  I  went  against  it ;  twice 
I  had  bitter  cause  of  regret. 

Well,  I  didn't  give  von  Stammer  his  decision  on 
the  moment  because  I  wanted  to  try  the  old  te.st. 
Kim  produced  the  cards  and  I  began  to  play.  I  got 
it  out  the  second  time.  Going  to  the  'phone  I  called 
von  Stammer  and  told  him  I  would  undertake  the 
mission.  He  asked  me  to  come  at  once  to  his  house, 
and  there  I  received  final  instructions  and  pass- 
ports, the  latter  essential  south  of  the  Austrian 
frontier. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  boarded  the  Ori- 
ent Express  via  Vienna  and  made  a  stop  over  of  a 
day  at  Budapest.  I  went  immediately  to  Donau- 
strasse  21  and  saw  the  Austrian  agent  Kowalsky. 
From  him  I  gained  points  that  were  invaluable  to 
me.  For  instance,  he  gave  me  the  names  of  men  who 
fi-eqnented  certain  places  in  Belgrade,  men  who 
would  be  of  use  to  me.  He  also  warned  me  of  cer- 
tain persons,  especially  women  whom  he  knew  to  be 
in  Russian  employ.     That  night  I  caught  a  train  for 
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H<'Ifrra(lo,  won  satisfied  v\-itli  the  results  of  my  visit 
to  Kowalskj". 

Before  dinner  time  the  next  day,  I  was  installed 
at  the  Hotel  <le  Paris  in  Rel^rrade.     Aly  ro<.iiis  had 
been  engaged  for  me  beforehand  and  they  were  the 
most  expensive  in  the  hotel  —  for  a  reason.     I  found 
myself  in  an  elaborate  suite  on  the  tirst  floor,  known 
as  the  suite  Des  Princes.     This  was  a  necessary  move 
of  the  parvenu  as  money  is  the  first  and  last  word  in 
the  Balkans.      Belgrade    and  everybody  in  it  pride 
themselves  on  their  up-to-date  Parisian  style.     Every- 
body lives  in  the  Parisian  way.     Army  officers,  A\1iose 
pay   is   infinitesimal,   all   live   like    Russian    Grand 
Dukes.     How  they  are  able  to  manage  this  on  the 
official  Servian  army  salaries  of  G"i  cents  a  day  would 
naturally  puzzle  an  outsider.     The  answer  is,  Rus- 
sian gold.     It  buys  anything  and  everything  south 
of  Budapest     It  cannot  buy  in   Montenegro  where 
patriotism  is  supreme,  nor  can  it  buy  what  it  wants 
among  the  Osmans.     To  be  sure  it  can  buy  the  Turk ; 
but  there  is  a  vast  ditference  between  an  Osmanlv  and 
a  Turk. 

Through  my  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  I  soon 
was  a  marked  person  and  courted  by  all  tlie  gay  of- 
ficers of  the  capital.  One  of  their  number  was  a 
Major  SchuvealotT.  A  bon  rivant  and  gambler,  was 
Major  Schuvealoff,  with  the  tastes  of  a  Grand  Duke. 
On  a  mission  of  this  kind  a  secret  agent  always  likes 
to  find  a  man  who  is  "  fast."  I  knew  the  Major  to 
be  in  the  Russian  pay.     Kowalsky  tipped  me  off  to 
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that.  I  kuew  that  it  was  from  him  I  could  get  every- 
thing I  wanted,  even  though  he  was  taking  the  Czar's 
gold. 

Into  the  gay  life  of  Belgrade  I  plunged  a-hnnting, 
the  Major  the  quarry.  I  gave  a  series  of  dinners  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paris.  After  the  dinners  there  was 
gambling.  I  always  lost  to  the  Major,  Ue  lost  to 
others  but  I  was  careful  never  to  win  from  him.  He 
fell  into  the  way  of  dropping  around  at  my  quarters. 
Like  uiost  of  his  set,  the  Major  was  a  heaxy  drinker. 
When  his  face  would  become  very  flushed  and  his 
tongue  very  glib,  I  would  try  to  draw  things  out  of 
him,  but  I  never  could  get  anything  worth  while.  The 
slightest  su.spicious  question  made  him  close  up  as 
tight  as  an  oyster. 

I  had  seen  him  often  in  the  company  of  a  French 
lady,  a  Mile.  Rene  Valon.  It  was  obvious  that  she 
and  the  Major  were  on  pretty  good  terms.  Little  in- 
cidents, things  that  happened  in  a  room  full  of  jieo- 
ple,  led  me  to  guess  that  she  was  extremely  fond  of 
him.  I  made  it  my  business  to  cultivate  her  acqmiint- 
ance,  for  experience  had  often  shown  me  that  where 
gold  and  myself  failed,  a  pair  of  flashing  eyes  and 
other  felicities  will  often  succeed.  Like  all  the  other 
women  of  that  set  in  Belgrade,  Mile.  Valon  was 
woefully  extravagant.  She  gambled  heavily  and  one 
night  I  assisted  her  with  a  loan  of  500  francs.  I  came 
to  know  her  fairly  well. 

I  had  no  previous  indication  of  her  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  any  foreign  service.     Indeed  ev- 
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crything  pointed  to  the  contrary.  But  when  on  these 
iniHHionH,  one  is  always  on  the  qui  viv.  .MUe.  Vul»»n'« 
French  was  perfect.  She  looked  French,  Iicr  niaii- 
nerisnis  were  French.  Still  I  wasn't  Hatisfied.  In 
u  case  like  this,  it  is  wise  to  be  suspicious  of  every- 
one. I  began  to  make  the  most  dclitate  incpiiries. 
In  conversation  I  tried  to  draw  out  little  things.  I 
felt  she  was  playing  a  role.  I  used  outside  scumes, 
but  everything  bore  out  the  French  origin.  K(ill  I 
wasn't  satisfied.  Subsequently  my  quasi  susjticions 
proved  to  be  correct. 

One  night  Mile.  Valon  gave  a  supper  pai'ty  in  Iht 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  After  the  supper 
there  was  gambling  among  the  guests.  Here  in  the 
l)rivacy  of  her  rooms  was  an  opportunity  to  discover 
some  little  thing  that  would  either  confirm  her  French 
claims  or  confirm  my  suspicions.  I  kept  my  eyes 
open,  but  they  could  find  nothing  that  Avould  show 
auv  connection  with  Russia.  That  is,  thev  found 
nothing  until  Mile.  Valon  got  up  from  the  table,  went 
to  her  boudoir  and  returned  nibbling  on  a  piece  of 
candy.     It  was  the  candy  that  gave  her  away. 

I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  particular  brand  of  Kussian 
candy  quite  distinct  from  similar  confections  in 
France  and  Turkey.  In  reality  they  are  nai  aral  tlow- 
ers  such  as  roses  and  violets  with  their  fragrance  and 
natural  taste  in  a  champagne-colored,  crystal  sub- 
stance, the  nature  of  which  is  a  secret.  !Made  solely 
by  Demitrof  and  Sons  of  Moscow,  they  are  usually  ap- 
preciated only  by  a  born  Moscovite.     The  taste  for 
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tht'in  nmst  be  noquired.  Only  a  l{u8^<iiln  or  one  who 
had  for  years  lived  iu  UuHsia  would  have  it. 

Although  Mile.  Valon  was  personally  unknown  to 
me.  five  out  of  eveiy  ten  of  these  women  were  invai'ia- 
bly  known  to  the  Secret  Service  l>ranch  of  the  Con- 
tinental police.  My  suspicions  as  to  her  confirmed, 
it  was  an  even  chance  that  I  might  he  able  to  i)lace 
ber.  I  j)rocured  two  snapshots  of  her  and  a  speci- 
men of  ber  handwriting.  These  I  forwarded  to  the 
chief  of  the  sections  in  Vienna  and  llerliii,  with  a 
request  to  wire  any  possible  information  about  her. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  I  had  a  reply.  Mile.  Valon 
was  well  known  to  the  Austrian  police  as  a  one-time 
keeper  of  a  fashionable  gambling  resort  in  Oali«'ia. 
8he  had  left  the  country  hurriedly  after  a  st.ibbing 
affray.  She  was  known  in  Crakau  as  Paula,  and  she 
was  wanted  by  the  police. 

I  engineered  my  next  meeting  with  Mile.  Valon  to 
be  alone.  After  presenting  her  with  a  box  of  per- 
fumes, I  said  abruptly: 

"  This  is  a  change  from  Crakau,  Paula." 

It  is  always  wise  to  smash  right  out,  and  not  to 
put  the  other  on  guard  throtigh  leading  questions, 
and  the  tnck  had  the  desired  effect.  She  recoiled. 
To  your  high  American  standards  of  chivali-y,  it  may 
seem  brutal  to  take  advantage  of  a  woman  in  this 
way,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  Moreover,  these  women 
arc  absolutely  conscienceless  themselves. 

"  Grand  Dieu !    Who  are  you?  " 

"  That  does  not  concern  you  ma  fille,  I  know  that 
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and  11  f^ood  «I('al  iiioro.  Austria  would  Ih'  wry  glad 
to  know  wlu'ie  you  are.     {Shall  I  tell  tlieui?  " 

Hhf  had  refOvcTcd  to  an  extent. 

"  What  iH  your  priee  for  not  tellinj;?  " 

I  replied: 

"  L(  t  Iliissia  slip  this  once,  tjain  nie  the  information 
I  Keek  and  nolliiii^  further  sli;ill  he  said." 

Ilor  air  of  surpilse  was  jH-rfect. 

"  Russia?     I  know  nolliiti;:  at  all  about  Riissia." 

I  smiled,  walke*!  to  her  desk  when.'  tln-re  was  a  sil- 
ver tra_\    and  piek'-d  uj)  a  su^ian-d  roMc 

"  Y(tu"re  clever,  I'aula,  hut  careless.  Know  notU- 
injj  ahout  Russia,  yet  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
fine  candies  of  (he  Moscovites?     Renuirkalde,  Paula." 

She  hit  her  lips. 

"  What  do  you  want?" 

"Now  before  we  lie-in,  Paida," — that  name 
seemed  to  ve.v  her — "let  it  he  understood  that  there 
is  to  he  no  double  dealinj;  here.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  have  me  legitimately  assassi- 
nated." 

She  would  do  that  in  this  way : 

She  would  tell  one  of  her  many  admirers  that  I  had 
insulted  her.  One  moniini,'  I  would  come  downstairs 
to  be  slapped  in  the  face  before  a  hotel  full  of  peo- 
ple and  what  could  I  <lo?  It  would  be  a  case  of  pis- 
tols and  I  would  jret  a  bullet. 

"  Remend)er,"  I  cautioned  her,  "if  anythinj:  hap- 
pens to  me  here  —  and  if  they  in  Vietuia  do  not  hoar 
from  me  evevj  six  hours,  on  the  seventh  you  will  be 
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jirrcstcMl.  You  will  be  arrested  on  an  Imperial  Aus- 
trian warrant.  Your  friends  in  here,  army  of- 
liccis,  tIiou.f;h  they  arc,  will  not  dare  to  help  you. 
Servia  will  not  take  the  chance  of  angering  Austria 
liy  r(  riisjii;:;  to  aiknowledge  the  imjierial  warrant. 
Kenieiiiher,  Paula,  there  is  now  an  Austrian  army  on 
the  Seivian  border." 

The  look  she  <;ave  me  was  venomous. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want,"  I  continued. 
"  Major  SehuvealolY  is  in  the  Russian  pay.  Ue  has 
got  the  key  to  the  Kussian  influence  here.  He  knows 
just  how  far  they  are  prepared  to  go.  I  want  that 
key.  You've  got  to  get  it.  I  have  the  Major  pretty 
well  sounded.  Money  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
him.  He  is  half-willing  to  sell  out  Russia,  but  he 
fears  your  supervision.  I  know  that  you  were  sent 
liere  by  Rtissia,  Taida,  just  to  keep  your  eye  on  agents 
in  Itussian  paj',  principally  on  our  friend  Schuvealoff. 
I  know  you  have  not  the  situation  in  hand  like  he  has. 
If  you  had,  I  wouldn't  bother  going  any  further,  I'd 
get  it  from  you  .  .  .  Now  your  part  is  to  give  him  to 
understand  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  yoti.  No 
lapse  by  him  will  be  reported.  You're  rather  fond  of 
him  already,  aren't  you?  If  you  value  his  safety 
you'd  better  do  as  I  ask.  Otherwise  I  shall  also  let 
him  go  up.     I  hold  something  over  his  head  too." 

This  last  shot  in  the  dark  seemed  to  bear  the  most 
weight  with  her.     She  said : 

"  What  guarantee  have  I  that  you'll  keep  your  side 


of  the  bargain?" 
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1  said  uoue,  for  the  simple  reason  I  couldu't  give 
any. 

"  Your  owu  souse,"  I  explained,  "  and  kuowled^ue  of 
tlie  work  you're  doing  sliould  tell  you  that  it  is  to  my 
interest  to  get  i-esiilts,  antl  not  tr(tul>lo  al)0ut  oilier 
things.  I'll  promise  you,  however,  no  further  inici'- 
fereuee  for  this  all'air  in  Crakau.  There  will  also  lie 
the  priee  of  a  diamond  eollar  in  it  for  you."  ( I  sub- 
sequently filed  a  recpiisition  for  ?1.000  to  l»e  paid 
her,  but  I  think  she  got  more.)  '' Y'ou  agree? 
Good : " 

The  agreement  closed,  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  \  idl 
satislh'd  -with  the  night's  work. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  very  jx'iturbed  Major 
Schuvealoff  was  shown  into  my  eliaml»ei'.  I  gri'cted 
him  cordially  and  opened  fire  with  the  remark. 

"  I  see  illle.  Vulon  has  conferred  with  you." 

He  started. 

"  How  did  you  know?  " 

"  Mon  cher  Major,  this  early  visit,  your  .sobriety, 
your  nervous  manner  are  indications  enough.  My 
time  is  valuable,  and  although  your  petite  Paris  here 
is  very  entertaining,  I  prefer  the  Baltic  seashore.  If 
you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  say  it  quickly,  and  to 
the  point.  I  leave  this  afternoon  for  Vienna.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  you  are  absolutely  safe.  I 
l)ut  no  stop  to  your  no  doidit  valuable  service  to  your 
employer.  In  fact,  it's  no  affair  of  mine  what  you  do 
after  I  leave.  Hut  I  want  the  whole  of  your  knowl- 
edge of  Kussian  activity  here  and  in  Eoumania." 
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Ho  replied : 

"  I  kuow  verv  little  about  Roumania." 
I  shook  iiij  head. 

"  Til  is  will  iKtt  do,  MajoT-,  you  know  about  as  much 
of  Knssian  intri-nies  in  rjouniania  as  you  do  of  them 
here.  I  want  tlie  whole  or  nothinjjf.  As  Mile.  Vahtii 
—  Paula  —  doubtless  has  told  you,  neither  you  nor 
.she  are  in  a  position  to  hold  back  a  single  thinjjr." 

Without  further  attempt  to  bluif  it  out,  he  told  me 
\\liat  I  wanted.     The  jji.st  of  it  was  tliis : 

"With  the  aid  of  Freneh  money,  Russia  was  hoavilv 
subsidizinj:  llulgaria  and  Servia  against  Tiiikey. 
Xumei-able  non-commission  Russian  and  French  of- 
ficei's  were  pouring  into  Belgrade  and  j^ofia.  They 
were  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the  armies  of  the  Allies. 
Most  of  the  leading  ofificers  and  men  of  affairs  of  the 
Allies  wei-e  in  the  Russian  pay.  In  fact,  a  systematic 
Russianization  was  in  progress.  The  armies  of  the 
Allies  were  being  equipped  with  a  new  kind  of  French 
gun.  Bulgarian  and  Servian  troops  were  being  paid 
by  Russian  and  French  gold.  Obviously  the  menace 
of  the  Czar  abetted  by  France  was  to  be  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  situation.  Russia  was  in  so  deep  that 
there  was  no  pulling  out. 

This,  of  course,  had  been  suspected  by  the  cabinets 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  But  how  far  and  how  thor- 
ough the  actuality  was,  I  had  been  sent  to  find  out. 
The  results  of  my  mission  showed  beyond  all  doubt  the 
urgent  need  for  Germany  and  Austria  to  begin  their 
machinations  to  off-set  the  rising  power  of  Russia  in 
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the  JJalkans.  I  took  tha  niyht's  Orieut  Express  fur 
lU'vUn  (liivct  and  I  madi'  my  roport  to  V(.u  Siai.nnrr. 
a.s  A\edc'I  was  siill  aiacte.s.sil.lc,  lmn<;  away  with  llic 
Kaiser. 

At  oiiee  Austria  and  (Jerniany  set  al.uut  to  smash 
tlie  tiireateniii-  pred..miiianee  of  Kiissian  intliienee 
Hi  the  IJalkans.  A  s..]id  eoalition  of  iJul-aria,  Servia 
and  Montenegro  with  a  liussian  dominaiic..  would 
have  ])Iayed  a  soli.I  fact(.r  in  tlie  policies  of  Germanv, 
Austria  and  JOughmd.  It  would  have  iuterf.-n  .1  wii'li 
the  phins  made  for  the  isolation  of  France  at  that 
secret  nu-.-ting  in  the  JJh.ck  Forest.  Tins  eoaliti.m 
had  to  be  broken  up.     It  iras  )»roken  up. 

At  tlie  crucial  stage  of  the  Balkan  war,  exi.erts  in 
Eastern  quest  ions  turned  curious  <-yes  toward  K'ou- 
inania,  the  most  advanced  and  the  "stron-est  of  the 
Balkan  Slates.     The  sway  ami  iutluence  behind  Kuu- 
manui  conticds  the  situation  in  the  Balkans.     AVii,» 
IS  the  power  holding  this  key  to  the  situation?     Ger- 
many and  Austria.     The  ai.pearam-e  of  an  armv  on 
Konnia     a's  southwestern  frontier  woidd  have  made 
a  vast    litrerence  in  the  success  of  the  Balkan  arms 
i.i,Minst  the  Turk.     This  army,  however,  did  not  aj.- 
pear  ur  til  the  Allies  had  finished  fighting  Turkev  and 
liud  begun  to  fight  themselves.     I  shall  show  vou  whv 
this  army  was  withheld. 

""  e  ruling  house  in  Konniania  is  closelv  allied  and 
i...aed  to  the  house  of  Ilohenzollern.  I  need  onlv 
mention  Carmen  Sylva,  the  Queen  of  Koumania,  and 
King  Charles,  both  German  by  birth.    The  direct  com- 
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mei'i-ial  ri'lation  ,iip  hctweeu  (JciiiiiUiy  and  Ki)Uinania 
is  a'sij  very  great.  l{(tuinania,  (tf  all  iho  LJalkan  ruuii- 
tvics,  has  least  felt  tlieyokeof  tiii'  Turk  and  I  lie  intt  isc 
hatred  of  the  Turk  rampant  in  the  rest  of  the  I'.alkau 
States  is  not  characteristic  of  Carmen  S.vlva's  do- 
mains. IJusso-French  nuichinations  pro<lncing  tang- 
ible results  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Al- 
liania  met  with  only  indifferent  snccess  in  Rounuinia. 
Tf  IJussian  persuasion  antl  gold  could  have  induced 
Kounumia  to  throw  her  armies  into  the  Held  against 
the  Tnrk,  the  map  of  the  Balkans  would  show  some 
mighty  changes.  A  Koumanian  army  corps,  menac- 
ing Turkey's  northwestern  fi-ontier  during  her  str\ig- 
gle  with  the  Balkan  Allies,  would  certainly  have  seen 
the  occni)atiou  of  Constantinople  by  the  allied  foi'ce.s. 
But  those  army  coi'ps  were  withheld  through  Austro- 
(Jerman  intlnence  and  ])ressiire  on  Koumania.  Beady 
they  were  and  they  came  in  handy  and  were  made  use 
of  by  Germany  and  Austria  in  keeping  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  in  check.  Bulgaria,  SeiTia  and  ^lontenegro, 
stanchly  believing  Bussia's  promises  in  securing  rati- 
ficati<m  of  ilieir  successes  and  territory,  found  them- 
selves left  to  their  own  resource,  Russia  being  unable 
through  force  of  circumstances  to  exert  her  pledged 
influinice. 

Humanity  has  been  staggered  by  the  result.,  of  the 
wars  in  the  Balkans,  but  to  t'.ose  who  were  behind 
the  scenes  the  results  did  not  come  as  a  surprise. 
Bulgaria  alone  had  enough  successes  against  the  Turk 
to  warrant  great  acquisitions  of  territory,  so  with  her 
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allies,  ruder  onlinaiy  ciirninstanccs  tlierc  wuiild 
liavc  liccn  no  return  to  tlie  .sfatus  (jiio  iint>--hi  lluin. 
\\"\\y  this  I'ciiirn? 

When  lit  lie  count  lies  i.ieviouslv  hereditary  enemies 
:ire  welded  loyctliei'  hy  an  onlsjde  ])o\ver  and  the  in- 
lliieiice  of  this  j.ower  suliseqnently  wanes,  tliere  is  an 
inevitable  oiitconu'.  The  individual  cni.i<!ily  an<l 
jealousies  will  break  forth,  osi»t'clally  when  judieionsly 
fostered  as  t'ley  were  iu  this  instance  by  the  counter 
inllueiice  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Seivia  was  jealous  of  P.ulj,'ana;  P.nli^aria 
was  jealous  of  Montene-iro;  Greece  was  jealous  of  the 
lot  and  Kouniania.  instijiated  by  her  wirepullers, 
would  not  permit  any  of  them  to  have  a.iythiuy.  I!ut 
thrcu^ih  sheer  exiiaustiou  and  dlsjiust  and  a  stoppa«4f 
of  Fi-anco-lvussiau  money  we  would  have  had  one  of 
the  linest  all  around  throat-cutting  ccunpetitions  the 
world  ha.s  ever  seeu.  In  the  meantime,  the  mutual 
jealousy  and  inability  to  divide  the  sj.oil  was  beneficial 
to  Turkey,  who  really  lost  nothing  worth  speaking 
al»out,  commensuiate  with  the  reverses  received. 

That  and  the  bi-eaking  up  of  any  possible  coalition 
or  federation  of  I?alkan  States  under  Kussiau  influ- 
ence was  just  what  the  (Jernmn-Austriau  Balkan 
policy  demanded.  A  broken  and  prostrated  Turkey, 
a  united  and  strong  central  Balkan  Federation  able  to 
put  a  million  efficient  fighters  iu  the  field,  probably 
under  Russian  sway,  would  nuike  a  vast  difference  to 
German  Ims  and  aspirations  in  central  Europe.  A 
million  soldiers  cooperating  with.  Kus.sia  would  iu  the 
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event  of  a  Europoau  war  take  i)ractifally  the  whole 
of  tlie  Austrian  forces,  leaving  Germany  tlie  sole  care 
of  tho  Kiissiau  battalions,  which  wouid  mean  quite 
half  her  available  fighting  force,  weakening  her  oper- 
ations by  thai  half  on  her  Franco  and  lowland  border. 
As  it  stands  nriw,  the  Balkans  eliminated  Un-  decades 
to  come;  Turkey  as  a  potential  lighting  stronger  to- 
day than  ever,  would  and  will  be  used  by  Geiniany 
against  any  possible  Russian  interference;  and  the 
Turkish  army,  three-quarters  of  a  million  strong,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrian  armies  ^»ro^4des  the 
needed  guard  against  Russia,  joining  in  or  making 
capital  out  of  any  war  Germany  is  likely  to  enter  into 
in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Arnigaard  Karl  Gra^^es  is  not  known  in  the 
Balkans,  hut  among  the  gay  extravagant  army  officers 
of  Belgi-ade,  "  Count  Arthur  Zu  Wernigrode  "  ig. 
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DLi:iNG  Hill  ijiy  diplomatic  inis.siouH  pil.-d  one 
ui.ou   the  oiluT.     or  ivnnil  yoars  it   was   the 
must  teiupestuoiis  in  r:m„|K.au  cabiiieis.     The  di-aiua 
that  lu'gau  witli  my  mission  to  3Ioute  Carlo  and  (h- 
veloped  through  the  swift  climaxes  of  the  Moroccan 
allair,  tlie  secret  conference  between  (Jermaiiv,  Ans- 
tna  and  Kngh.nd  in   the  Taunns,  that   rnshed  on 
tlirongli  the  intrignes  that  preceded  the  Balkan  War 
had  now  lulled,  gathering  its  forces  perhaps  for  the 
hnal  catastiophe.  the  genera!  war  (.f  all  ih..  Powers 
which  may  come  this  year  —  or  next.     To  be  sure  the 
terus  that  the  English,  German  and  Austrian  minis- 
tors  had  agreed  upon  in  the  lilack  Forest  were  now 
awaxting  ratilicaiion  by  their  respec^'vo  governments 
Bear  this  in   mind— "were  waiting  ratili.ation  "— 
for  It  explains  the  mission  that  I  ^^,..s  culled  upon  to 
undertake  on  November  18,  lOll. 

I  received  the  usual  summons  to  report  at  the  Wil- 
hehnstrasse.  Instead  of  being  brought  >fore  Count 
Von  A\  edel,  I  was  taken  over  to  Koenigergratzerstrasse 
70,  to  the  German  Admiralty  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment.    Here  I  met  my  old  Chief  Captain  Tappkeu, 
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liciid  of  tln'  iiaviil  IdiiiH  li  iili  tli<'  liitt'Iliiicnif  ncpa't- 
(lu'iit.  Tilt'  Cii)>laiii  lulclly  int'oiuud  iiic  tlial  It  lia<l 
lifcii  <le«'in('(l  advlsalilf  t<»  send  iiif  (o  Dnjilaiitl  —  mi- 
wi'lcniiu-  news,  this,  as  vdii  wiH  stc.  Tii  tli«'  usual  iiii  i 
vt't  iKilitc  lUiiiMH'i"  (if  (iciniaM  otliti  i>,  iln'  ('aptaiii  iii- 
Hn<|ii(»Ml  iM<'  III  tlirt'c  naval  cNiitils.  ()iu»  was  a  con- 
sti'iH'tion  dfticci',  ..iiolluT  in  tlu'  sij^naliiHi  •Icpai'tiiu'iil, 
tlie  tliiril,  an  cxiifit  cm  t'Xpl(islv«*s  aiitl  iiiiiH's.  Oik'  at 
ii  titnc  llicy  todk  iiu*  in  hand,  jiiMmuilny:  nit-  in  the  in- 
tricacies (if  their  resjK'ctive  fields.  It  was  like  a  re- 
hearsal in  the  ;;i(ioniin^  I  liad  retcived  years  a^'o  when 
taken  into  the  Service  and  tiainet]  f(./  months.  T  sat 
for  hours  over  diagrams  with  a  naval  otVicer  on  each 
side.  Tl'ey  bvoufjrht  me  liefore  charts  that  were  as 
liig  as  the  wall  of  the  room.  Tliese  chaits  irave  the 
exact  dimensions  and  type  of  every  vesstd  in  the  Brit- 
ish navj-.  Not  only  that,  I  was  n.ade  to  study  the 
silhonettes  of  all  the  new  and  different  types  of  Knfj- 
lish  warships  —  wh"  von  will  see. 

Obvionsly    this    special    training    was    si<iniiicant. 
Part  of  my  mission  to  Fogland  was  to  watch   tin; 
preparations  and  maneuvers  of  British  warships  a 
the  nav"!  l)ases  on  the  Scottish  coast. 

As  yon  may  snrmise,  the  situation  between  England 
and  Gei-many  was  peculiar.  The  secret  treaty  of  the 
Black  Forest  was  awaiting  ratification  ly  the  heads 
of  the  two  goveiuments.  Of  course  the  mass  of  sub- 
jects—  indeed  not  ten  men  in  each  country  —  knew 
aught  of  what  had  transpired  neiir  Schlangenbad. 
roliticiuns  had  worked  up  a  war  scare  to  such  pitch 
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tliat  the  iK'oplf  of  tLe  two  nations  wcri-  icadx  i,>  r.  ,,h 
into  fonilict.  Oulv  u  siuuk  wa.s  nccli-i  ti'  lirv  ilio 
Kiiuation.  ICealizirii:  tliat  iindor  M-  nn-niut'  of  rx- 
istin^  fondltioMs,  iIr.  unfoicst'cn  uu'^Ui  liii|>iMii.  th.- 
Kais;>r  was  n<it  Ics  •niuy;  his  sccict  <liiil.iiii;itic  in- 
tii;:iifs;  i.itlici-  lie  was  im  rcasinj,'  iln-ni.  Il  is  a  Ian 
thai  ivcn  liioiiuh  two  iia!io?is  have  a  si'citt  in-aiy, 
tli<;v  cacli  ifuiaiii  siispicicdis  of  the  (:<hri-.  .vl'ti-r  all. 
sccirt  trcaiics  havr  Iiccn  nitlihssl\  imii  up.  Tin-  \  i^' 
ihinci'  of  ICuiopcan  cabinets  innsi  lu-  cii-nial. 

llciitv  niv  mission.     It  was  intlu<l(<l  in  my  insirnc- 
tions  to  watch  the  movcnn.its  of  lliiiisii  waisliips  ulV 
the  fc>cottish  coast  and  promptiy  caltic  tin-  (ici-man  Ad- 
ni"raltj    l.tcllifjcncc   Department    concernin;;    them. 
This  is  where  a  study  of  tin'  silhoiu'tte  cliarts  would  I>e 
invalr.alde.     At  ni^ht  or  in  a  foj;  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; 1  would   not  l»e  able  to  distinj:nish   the   Hriiish 
sliips  by  name.     But  knowing'  the  siliionct  tes  of  all  t  Im- 
naval   types  —  for  exani]»le,  certain  kinds  of  dnsui- 
uau;rht8,  jxtwerfnl  rruis«>rs,  torp.-do  boat  desuoyers 
—  I  would  be  able  to  tell  what  ships  wen^  pntt.ln.L,'  to 
sea.     When  I  had  memorized  all  the  chai-ts,  they  c(»v- 
ered  the  names  of  the  battle  ships  thereon  and  "made 
me   reiK>at   the   tyj.es.     For  instance,    I   would   say, 
"Tl'.it  is  a  (Juirn  Mary  type  of  liattle  cruiser.     Tlie 
otJier  is  of  the  Ajar  type.     That  destroyer  is  of  the 
Viinr  type.-'     And   so  on.     Theie   are' well-ddi-MMl 
architectural  lines  to  evei-y  group  of  ships  in  the  Hiit- 
ish  navy  and  these  silhouettes  I  le;irned  to  know  br 
heart  before  I  was  permitted  to  leave  Berlin. 
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Morifivci-,  I  liiiil  to  lini.sli  iiivstlf  ii{>  in  l«i|i();:i;:i.liv 
ami  liipmcmM'try.  In  Knj;lim<|  —  s„  i  l.-iinicl  fn.ni 
my  iiislniciioiiH  — it  wonM  I,..  nm-HMary  to  ciilniljit.. 
<listaii((s,  to  take  ol.N.|-vatioris  oil  (lie  exact  natiiic  of 
the  m-wly  ivcoiistnin.-.l  liossytli  l»asr  near  Ivliiil.iii-li 
on  (lie  Fiiili  of  Foitli;  lK>iiK-s  k.-rpin-  in  umdi  s\  Uh 
thing's  ill  Cioiiiarty. 

1  was  to  watih  I'siiccially  tlic  new  Kossytli  l.as,'  aii«l 
toi-tpori  pro^iicss  on  ariiiani.-iits,  n.-w  c.iiiij.nu.iit,  any- 
thill-  <•»'  lis.-  t,,  ili(.  (icniian  A.liniraliy.  1  was  to  k.-t'ii 
lahon  all  the  JJihisli  IJc-t  i.ian.'iivcis  tln-ii  in  pro-irss 
on  llu'  Scoltisli  roast.  It  nmst  1,.'  iin.Icrstood  tlia'l  the 
l»as.-s  at  H.issyiJi  anil  ( 'romarty  wcim'  (Jr.al  Mi-itaiii's 
sinswci-  to  (Jcrniany's  poweifiii  naval  has,,  at  Ih'i;:o- 
laiij.  S..  far  as  (U'l-iiiany's  nortlu'i-n  coasts  are  foii- 
vvviwi],  tlu'  Scottish  roast  is  the  most  convenient  point 
of  attack  for  CJrcat  Hritaiu.  Fearin-  th.>  unforeseen 
f«|>ark  firin-  the  hostile  luinds  of  the  people  of  the  two 
nations,  fJermany  was  thus  i>repariii<r  to  be  instantlv 
iiifornu'd  of  any  snddeu  demonstration  by  the  Kn^rlisii 
fleets  otT  Scotland.  Not  a  ship  coiiNl'  leave  eh  her 
L'ossyfh  or  Cromarty  without  an  immediate  cable  be- 
iiij;  sent  by  me  to  P.erlln,  rei)ortlnji  '  iw  manv  war 
vessels  and  of  what  type  had  pat  to  sea,  also  if  pos- 
sible the  reason  for  the  movement. 

At  the  Intelligence  Department,  I  was  jjiven  carte 
blanche  as  to  how  to  ^ro  about  my  mission.  I  am  frank 
to  say  I  did  not  care  at  all  for  it.  I  had  j-ood  reason 
to  be  war}'.  The  suspicious  state  of  England  at  the 
time,  and  a  stringent  law  just  passed,  made  this  mis- 
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sir.ri  v.TV  .hin-.Toiis  j,.s  f;,,-  MS  yniir  Uhvvty  was  rnii- 
cmir.l.  Tluic  wiis  tut  (lan-.-i-  n-'  a  kiiif.'  tl.n.st  an  in 
Hu.  Ilalki.MM,  l.ut     iirn.  wns  „f  jail.     Cnliarv  to  all 

I.nT.-i.f.s<,f  iSntisI,  ia\v,tl..  ,.•  Iia.j a  nisl.r.l  il„-..„^i, 

llic  JI..IISI.  of  CoiiiiiioMs,   il„.  <Mli.i,:l  S.vivis  An  ^1 
<-Iaiis,.  so  rlasiic  aii.l  rni,v,ni.-iit  for  roi.virli...is  that  a 
jn.|;,'t*  ronl.l  rliai--  a  juiv  lo  li,,-!  a  man  yuill  v  on  sus 
pinononlv.     As  I  ival!  it  tli.. -Im  of  it  was! 

"Any  iMison  ,„■  |M.,s,,ns  niaK    ,-  or  ol  .ainin-  anv 
<I"<iimctit    \vl.atso..vcf,  ctnlati-.Tin-  or   JiKrlv    to  ,.,", 
•laii-.M-  th..  saf.-nar.is  of  (Ir.af  lIHiain  ran  U-  (nuu>l 

K'Mlty    i.(»t\vitlisian.!i!  -    Hmmv    l.rin-    no    ron.M .„, 

lMoofofanya.tMaIol..vs...     A  s.-m.-nr.- of  s.vm  v-ais 
I"-iiaI  s.'rvilnMc  will  1...  pvii  llic  ollVn-l.-r." 

It.lo<>s  no.  n."..,|  a  lawy.-r  t(»  point  oi,(  tL.-  tr.  aa-n- 
fli.iis  ].o\v(>r  (.f  i.ros.viition  that   this  a.M.Ml  claiiM.  to 
tbo  statutcM  pnt  [„  tlu-  han.ls  of  il„.  Kn-Jish  jr„v,.rn. 
nicnt.     As  I  stated,  it  was  nislaMl  throii-l,  tlw  Iloi,^, 
of  CoiunioMs.  iMit  it  was  ncvssary.     One  has  to  a.lniit 
that  to  he  fair.     Within  six  months   thive  (l.-nnan 
sj.ics  had   Ih'c-   arrestc.l  in    Kn-lan.j.     TImmv   w        -i 
Vhiiino  of  them.     Knowin-  this  ami  als.,  kuowin       .'e 
general  omciem-y  of  K nirlaMrPs  pul.lio  servants  ami 
svstem,  I  was  rather  loath  to  sti.'k  mv  head  into  it 
That   p,.nalty  for  l.ein-  raufrht-. seven   v.-ars'  penal 
servitude  — loomed  ominously.  ff,r  penal  servitude  in 
Lngland  is  plain  holl.     Also,  I  kn.-w  that  although  no 
passports  are  required  in  Kn-iand,  thev  still   know 
pretty  well  what  is  f,'oing  on,  esp.'ciallv 'in  ref^ard  to 
foreigners.    It  is  easy  to  get  into  England,  but  deuced 
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bard  to  get  out.  Also,  knowing  the  secret  under- 
standing between  the  two  governments,  I  had  an  un- 
easy premonition  that  everything  was  not  quite  right 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.  Subsequent  events  proved 
to  me  that  this  feeling  of  mine,  very  seldom  at  fault, 
was  correct. 

However,  strong  pressure  and  great  inducements 
were  brought  to  bear  on  me  and  I  undertook  the  mis- 
sion, against  my  better  judgment.  When  I  left  Berlin 
I  was  thoroughly  equipped  to  carry  out  instructions. 
Eveiy  war  vessel  of  the  British  nr  ,'y,  everj'  fortifica- 
tion, naval  base  and  depot  of  supplies  was  coded  in 
Secret  Service  ciphers.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
with  the  Intelligence  Department  to  transmit  tele- 
grams to  addresses  in  Brussels,  Copenhagen  and  Paris. 
In  the  event  of  the  Brussels  channel  of  communica- 
tion being  closed,  I  could  resort  to  either  of  the  others. 
The  Brussels  address  was  C.  V.  Noens,  Rue  de  Venis( , 
34.  Noens  had  instructions  to  forward  any  communi- 
cations from  me  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Bej-lin, 
and  all  letters  from  Berlin  went  from  him  to  a  little 
tobacconist's  shop  in  London  and  were  there  remailed 
to  me  in  Scotland.  Six  hours  after  my  subsequent  ar- 
rest in  Glasgow,  Scotland  Yard  detectives  sought  th«^ 
tobacconist  but  found  him  not:  nor  did  thev  find 
Xoens. 

As  foi'  the  Copenhagen  address,  that  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  Stadtkiel.  Having  had  hira  at 
my  beck  and  call  during  a  mission  to  Copenhagen,  T 
knew  him  to  be  in  German  pay.    Marie  Blanche,  who 
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couducted  a  modiste  and  lingerie  shop  ou  the  Kue  do 
Kivolie,  haiullt'd  all  my  conimunicatioijs  to  Paris. 

I  went  to  Ediubmgh  bv  way  of  Hook  of  Holland  and 
Folkstono.  I  went  by  way  of  March,  not  going  nii*)iig!i 
London  f(»r  a  reason.  The  reason  is  tlial  at  all  liiiu-s 
and  more  t'sijecially  with  the  air  surcharged  with  war 
scares,  all  coniinental  steamers  and  expresses  enter- 
ing London  aie  closely  watched.  The  general  traveler 
does  not  know  that  every  Dover,  Calais  and  Flushing 
Express  is  mi-t  and  watched  not  only  by  Scotland  Yard 
detectives  but  by  special  government  ofticers.  As  a 
rule,  very  little  escapes  them.  Anyone  not  an  Eng- 
lishman is  upon  landing  likely  to  notice  an  elderly, 
gray-haired,  high-hatted  English  g<'ntlenian  who  looks 
like  a  retired  army  officer  or  cleric  and  who  generally 
carries  an  nmbrella.  If  this  clerical  looking  gentle- 
man decides  a  foreigner  is  suspicions,  he  is  closely 
shadowed  from  the  moment  he  enters  London. 

Circumventing  this  by  going  via  JIarch,  I  aiiived  in 
Edinburgh  and  put  up  at  the  old  Bedford  Hotel  on 
i Mince's  Street,  a  qniet  select  Scottish  hostelry.  I 
registered  under  my  ^wo-si-correct  name  of  A.  K. 
Graves,  M.  D.,  Turo,  Australia.  My  "stunt"  was 
to  convey  the  impression  of  being  an  Australian  physi- 
cian taking  additional  post-graduate  courses  at  the 
famous  Scottish  seat  of  medical  learning.  After  a  few 
days'  residence  at  the  Bedford,  I  installed  myself  in 
private  quarters  at  a  Mrs.  Madeod's,  23  Craiglea 
Drive,  Edinburgh.  The  ordinary  expense  provided 
for  my  residential  quarters  was  §75  a  week.     This  of 
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course  did  uot  include  «  extras,"  such  as  entertain- 
ing, motors,  etc. 

For  the  first  fortniglit  I  quietly  took  my  bearings, 
creating  a  suggestion  that  I  was  a'semi-invalid.  Uav- 
ing  by  this  time  familiarized  myself  with  Edinburgh 
and  surroundings,  I  made  frequent  trips  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  upon  which  was  located  the  Rossyih  base. 
Now  across  the  Firth  there  is  a  long  bridge.  '  It  is  be- 
tween the  Rossyth  base  and  the  North  Sea  Warships 
going  to  and  from  the  naval  station  pass  un(ier  it. 
But  more  about  this  bridge  later  — something  f  jr  the 
benefit  of  the  English  Admiralty. 

Gradually  I  worked  myself  into  the  confidence  of 
one  of  the  bridge  keepers.  I  shall  not  give  the  man's 
name  for  to  do  so  would  injure  him  and  quite  unwill- 
ingly he  gave  me  facilities  for  studying  the  naval  base 
and  furnished  me  with  scraps  of  information  that  I 
wanted  to  know.  For  this  he  received  no  money  and 
he  was  not  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Through  the  lit- 
tle acquaintance  I  struck  up  with  him,  I  was  able  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  bridge  and  its  structure 
—  a  strategic  point,  the  bridge.  Also,  through  the  of- 
fices of  my  good  friend  the  keeper,  I  was  introduced  to 
some  of  his  "  pals  "  in  the  waterguard.  Because  of 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  Robbie  Burns,  Walter 
Scott,  "inside"  history  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  — 
ahem !  —  Scottish  proclivity  for  a  drop  o'  whisky,  they 
accepted  me  as  a  half  Scotchman. 

From  the  waterguard  I  obtained  more  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  Rossyth  base.     So  much  for 
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the  topographical  knowledge  which  could  onlj  be  ob- 
tained through  personal  contact  with  men  who  act 
ually  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground.  The  charts  back 
in  Berlin  could  not  give  me  that  exact  information. 
The  higher  scientific  data  of  the  fortiacations  and  the 
base,  I  obtained  by  social  intercourse  with  high  placed 
officials  —  officers  and  engineers  at  Kossy th  —  whom  I 
entertained  at  various  times. 

The  schooling  I  had  received  in  the  silhouettes  pres 
ently  came  in  handy.  One  uiglit  my  friend,  the  bridge 
tender,  learned  that  the  fleet  was  getting  up  steam. 
Accordingly,  I  stood  on  the  bridge  that  night  and 
waited.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  gray,  rainy, 
foggy  morning,  through  which  tlie  shi])s  moved  al- 
most ghost-like,  I  made  out  sixtetm  war  vessels.  From 
their  silhouettes,  I  knew  them  to  be  dreadnaughts, 
cruisers,  and  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  At  once  I  tiled 
a  cable  by  way  of  Brussels,  informing  the  lut.'Iligence 
Department  of  the  German  Navy  that  an  English  fleet 
sixteen  strong  had  put  to  sea.  Subsequently  I  learned 
that  in  describing  the  sixteen  ships  I  had  made  only 
one  mistake. 

I  may  here  draw  attention  and  in  return  for  Eng- 
land's fair  treatment  of  me  during  my  trial,  give  them 
gratis,  this  information.  The  Firth  of  Forth  liruhir 
constitutes  a  grave  danger  to  the  Rossyth  Royal  naval 
base. 

For  this  reason :  Its  location  between  Ro.ssyth  and 
the  sea  is  a  decided  menace.  In  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties, in  fact  before  the  outi)reak  of  war,  it  is  no  ways 
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liupossihle  to  blow  up  the  Firth  of  Forth  Bridge  aud 
Ixdtlc  all  war  vessels  concout rated  at  the  Kossyth  base. 
They  could  thus  bo  bottled  u\i  for  several  days  power- 
less, while  a  foreign  fleet  swept  at  the  Scottish  coasts. 
TIh!  IJritish  foreign  ofllce  will  understand  what  1  mean 
bv  this;     L>Ktk  to  the  mUhUc  island. 

1  found  it  to  be  partly  intervened  with  soft,  soapy 
neiss,  making  natural  rutb  and  cavities  that  were  ideal 
for  the  placing  of  explosives.  I  learne<l  also  that  along 
the  JOdinburgh  approach  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  Bridge 
were  two  pieces  of  ground  and  houses  in  reality  own»'(l 
by  Gernuins  although  the  deeds  stood  in  Scottish 
names.  Moreover,  little  fishing  hamlets  on  either  side 
of  the  bi'idge  harbored  more  than  one  supposed  Swed- 
ish Jisherman  but  who  in  reality  had  his  name  still  on 
the  (jerm;  n  Naval  register.  In  the  event  of  tremble 
these  meij,  using  explosives  stored  in  the  two  houses 
in  question,  co\dd  have  blown  the  Middle  Island  to 
atoms. 

After  about  three  weeks  I  began  to  be  suspicious 
of  being  followed.  Arriving  home  one  night  T  noticed 
that  my  dress  suit  was  arranged  in  a  different  way  to 
what  I  had  left  it.  I  called  my  landlady  and  casually 
incpiired  if  my  tailor  had  been  there.  She  said,  "  Xo, 
Doctor." 

"  Well,"  I  replied.  "  What  reason  have  yon  then  to 
rearrange  my  clothes?  " 

Her  face  reddened  and  she  seemed  flustered. 

"  I  wasn't  in  your  room,"  she  faltered.     "  I  remem- 
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Iter  now.  I  bi'lievc  the  tailor  was  hero.  Oue  of  llu' 
.servants  let  him  in." 

1  have  no  reason  to  shield  Mrs.  Macleod,  for  with 
trne  Scottish  thrift  she  {^ot  as  ninch  ont  of  nie  as  she 
conld  and  then  afterwards  declared  in  court  that  slie 
tlion;;ht  I  was  a  German  sjty  a  fortnij^ht  after  I  had 
been  in  her  hou.se. 

I  made  it  my  business  to  go  around  to  my  tailor's 
within  an  hour's  time  and  he  contradicted  her  story. 
He  had  not  been  at  the  house.  To  completely  verily 
my  suspiciims  that  I  was  being  shadowed,  I  went  the 
ne.\t  day  int(^  the  "  F  and  F,"  a  well-known  caterer  on 
Prince's  Street.  In  the  writing-room  I  wrote  .some 
letters,  oue  of  which  I  i)ur])osely  droitped  on  the  floor. 
I  withdrew  to  the  washroom  and  retui-ning  in  about 
lifteen  minutes  noticed  that  the  letter  had  disaj)- 
peared.  i\Iaking  inquiries  of  "  buttons  "  and  of  the 
"  de.sk  girl  "  I  lea'-red  that  a  gentleman  had  quietly 
l>icked  up  the  letter  and  without  reading  it  had  put  it 
in  his  pocket  and  walked  away.  That  .settled  it. 
They  were;  after  me. 

I  hope  this  particular  detective  or  his  stiperior  could 
read  Greek.  For  they,  or  whoever  si)eut  theii-  time 
translating  my  letter,  read  an  ancient  Greek  version 
of  "  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb." 

I  recognized  it  as  an  occasion  where  I  had  to  make 
a  right  royal  bluff.  I  went  at  once  to  police  head- 
quarters in  Edinburgh.  I  asked  for  Chief  Constable 
Ross,  and  sent  in  my  card  bearing  Dr.  A.  K.  Graves, 
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Turo,  S.  Australia.  Presently  1  was  shown  into  the 
chief's  room  and  was  received  by  a  typical  Scottish 
gentleman.     I  opened  fire  in  this  way : 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  a  Ger- 
man spy?" 

I  saw  that  it  had  knocked  him  off  his  pins. 

"  Why,  no/'  he  said,  startled.  "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it." 

"  It's  not  by  your  orders  then  that  I  am  followed?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  Chief,  it's  hardly  likely  that  anything  of 
such  importance  would  transpire  without  your  no- 
tice." 

"What  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  you  were 
followed?"  he  asked. 

"  Reason  in  plenty,"  I  replied.  "  Some  agent  had 
even  the  audacity  to  enter  my  apartments  and  search 
my  effects.  This,  as  you  know,  is  absolutely  against 
English  law,  a  warrant  being  necessary  for  such  pro- 
cedure. If  you  have  any  reason  to  take  me  to  be  a 
German  spy.  go  right  ahead  now,  or  let  these  rather 
nonsensical  persecutions  cease.  I  have  taken  this  up 
to  now  to  be  rather  a  good  joke,  but  my  sense  of  humor 
has  its  limit." 

Chief  Constable  Ross  became  serious,  and  very 
bravelv  said : 

"  Well,  iJoci^or,  you  know  we've  got  >  obey  orders. 
I'm  quite  satisfied  though  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take made  and  you  shall  no  further  be  annoyed." 

He  bowed  me  out.    Of  course  I  knew  I  still  would 
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hv.  shadowed  which  I  did  not  mind  in  the  least.  I 
irasont'd  that  my  visit  to  the  police  might  make  them 
slow  down  a  bit.  Right  along  I  communicated  l»y 
cables  and  letter  with  Berlin  and  went  the  even  tenor 
of  my  way.  About  a  week  after  my  l;^:I>erien(■e  with 
Constable  Koss,  I  received  information  that  William 
IJeardmore  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  were  constructing  some 
new  fourteen-iuch  guns  for  the  British  government. 
That  meant  u  change  of  base. 

I  at  once  made  it  my  business  to  go  to  Glasgow  and 
get  particulars.  I  installed  myself  in  the  Central 
Station  Hotel,  and  in  a  few  weeks  gained  all  the  in- 
formation I  wanted.  It  would  take  too  long  to  de- 
tail how  this  was  done,  but  you  have  a  very  expressive 
American  saying,  "money  talks."  I  had  the  plans, 
firing  systems,  everything  of  interest  about  the  new 
fourteen-inch  turret  guns.  While  in  Glasgow  I  re- 
ceived letters  addressed  to  me  as  James  Stafford.  I 
received  two  sucl.  letters,  and  upon  my  calling  at  a 
General  Post-Office  for  a  third,  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  letter  for  A.  Stafford. 

"  Oh  yes,  that  is  my  letter,"  I  said. 

The  clerk  demurred  and  replied : 

"  You  asked  for  James  Stafford.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  cannot  hand  you  this  letter.  It  is 
against  the  postal  law." 

Xot  being  in  a  position  to  raise  a  question  I  let  it 
go  ai  [hat,  never  for  a  moment  thinking  that  my  em- 
ployers would  be  so  culpably  careless  as  to  put  any  in- 
criminating  evidence  in  the  mail.    Events  proved  that 
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that  is  just  what  they  did.  Moreover,  I  later  came  to 
know  why  that  particular  letter  was  addressed  not  to 
James  hut  to  A.  Stafford.  AH  my  i)revious  letters 
were  addressed  to  me  as  Dr.  A.  K.  Graves  aud  were 
enclosed  in  the  business  envelope  of  the  well-known 
chemical  firm  of  I{urrou<,dis  &  Wellcome,  Snowhills, 
London,  E.  C—  which  paper  had  been  fabricated  for 
the  i)uri)ose.  Of  course  the  letters  were  sent  from  the 
Continent  to  London  and  thcie  reposted.  The  sta- 
tioneiy  of  this  chemical  firm  was  fabricated  so  as  to 
disarm  any  possible  suspicion,  for  Euroi)ean  post- 
offices  are  tajipht  to  be  suspicious.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly natural  for  me,  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  a  very  well-known  chemical  con- 
cern. 

When  I  left  Edinburgh  to  find  out  about  the  four- 
teen-inch  guns,  I  gave  our  people  in  London  instruc- 
tions to  use  plain  envelopes  and  to  address  them  to 
James  Stafford,  G.  P.  O.,  Glasgow.  The  first  two  let- 
ters were  addressed  correctly  and  plain  envelopes  were 
used.  The  third  teas  not  only  misachlrcssed  but  icas 
enclosed  in  one  of  the  B.  &  W.  envelopes  —  this  as  I 
later  learned,  for  a  reason. 

Xo  one  having  called  for  it,  the  letter  was  returned 
to  the  chemical  company.  At  their  office  it  was 
opened  and  found  to  contain  a  tyi^ewritten  letter  in 
the  German  language  and  five  ten-pound  notes  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  contents  of  the  letter  was 
such  as  to  lead  the  firm  to  call  in  the  police. 

On  the  evening  of  April  M%  I  had  just  put  on  my 
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•'vcninfrclotl.csand  gone  to  the  upstairs  uritiug-nH,,,! 
I  was  asvaitinjr  a  party  of  -ciitli-nion  wlio  were  com  in.. 
to  dine  witli  me  in  the  l.otel.     There  came  a  «« l.ut'^ 
tons  '  who  annonneed  ; 

"There's  a  gentleman  downstairs  to  s.^e  voii,  Doc- 
tor." 

A  pr.>moniti.,n  stole  over  me.  I  knew  that  mv 
gn..sts  w<,i,ld  not  ha.ve  .sent  for  mo  to  come  down  hn't 
would  have  iH-en  announeed.  I  realized  that  if  I  was 
going  to  be  eauglit  theie  was  no  avoiding  it.  Seeret 
Service  nmkes  a  man  a  fatalist.  I  took  the  precau- 
tion, however,  to  slip  inside  my  dinner  coat  just  under 
the  arm,  my  litth.  hag  of  cnenucals,  .so  often  handv  in 
an  emergency.  Th.-n  I  went  downstairs,  one  Ikm.I 
wa.s  tiirust  in  my  po<ket,  the  other  folded  across  mv 
hrea.st  so  that  I  could  snatch  the  little  bag  of  chemi- 
fa  Is  in  an  emergency. 

1  had  hardly  reached  the  la.st  step  of  the  grand  stair- 
way \,hen  four  big  i.lain-clothes  men,  pounced  upon 
me.  I  had  to  do  some  swift  thinking.  I  could  have 
flung  the  chmnicals  in  their  faces  and  escaped  but  I 
l<new  I  could  never  get  outside  of  the  British  Isles 
wuhout  being  caught -outside  of  Glasgow  f(,r  that 
matter.  Such  resistance  would  onlv  incriminate  mat- 
ters still  more,  so  I  let  my  hand  fall  down  to  mv  side 
More  for  the  fun  of  it  than  anvthing  else,  I  ouoss  I 
got  on  my  horse  and  demanded  to  know  what'Jvrs  the 
matter. 

"  You'll  .soon  know,"  Inspector  French  declared 
It  seems  that  a  woman  had  just  called  me  on  the 
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tcI.'phoiH'aii.l  the  In.H|MTt<)r,  hiimiti;;  f  .  tho  wire,  pre- 
tcu.lfd  iliat  h.'  was  I  and  (ric.l  to  Icani  Momt'tliing. 

He  then  ordorcd  his  nicu  to  scanli  mc  and  scoiiied 
am-.m-a  wlicn  thcv  couldn't  find  any  six  slioottTH,  ilaj?- 
«.iM  or  ])oni'»s.     I  was  talccn  l.aclv  t<.  my  room  and 
tli.'iv  ho  !.(-;,„  jj„i„jr  through  my  t'llcrls,  and  l)nndlin{,' 
them  Hit.     I  knew  I  was  up  Jijjainst  it ;  but  I  wasn't 
Koin-  to  make  it  any  easier  for  tliem.     I  requested 
.Mr.  .Afonis,  then  nianajier  of  tlie  hotel,  and  another 
witness  to  be  railed  into  my  room.     These  Rentlemen 
were  IJnd  eiion-h  to  put  down  on  paper  a  desenption 
of  all  my  elVeets  that  were  heiufj;  taken  away  l.y  the 
pnliee.     I  was  extremely  eareful  to  see  that  thW  noted 
and  described  all  jtajjers  and  wntten  matters'of  any 
Iv     1.     There  are  often  produced  in  court  documents 
that  aio  not  found  on  a  Secret  Venice  a<?ent  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest.     Inspector  French  —  I  recall  him 
as  an  uncouth,  illiterate  bungler  who  subsequently 
tried  to  get  a  lot  of  i)ublicity  out  of  my  arrest  as  if  he 
himself  had  detected  the  whole  concern,  instead  of 
havi"  ;  it  thrust  under  his  no.se  by  the  London  chem- 
ical company  —  was  preparing  to  ride  over  me  rough- 
uh'Ml.     I  insisted  that  he  read  the  warrant  for  my  ar- 
rest and  with  much  gi-umbling  he  finally  did  so.     It 
had  l)een  issued  under  the  OtHcial  Secret  Act  that  had 
been  ru.shed  through  the  House  of  Commons.     I  was 
charged  with  endangering  the  safeguards  of  the  Brit- 
ish Kmpire. 

1  spent  the  night  in  the  Glasgow  City  Prison,  and 
was  taken  the  next  day  before  a  maj;istrate  and  form- 
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ally  coniniittcl  to  a  hUvvUTh  court.  Ou  Jnlv  1-  i„v 
rase  cain,.  up  l„.f,„v  the  Slu-nfi-.s  c(M.rt.  Walviii-'iMo. 
liinina.7  <'xaiiiiiiation,  I  was  conmiitto.l  for  trh.l  to 
the  K.linlmrgh  111^1,  Court.  It  is  sl^uitin.nt  that  the 
extron.e  U.nj^th  of  a  oonunittal  without  trial  un.|,.r 
Itntish  hnv  is  one  huiuln-.l  an.'  five  caioiMlar  .lavs 
which  hun.lr,.,!  and  five  days  u^,  to  tl...  last  luinut;  I 
certainly  waited.  They  ..ere  tryinfj  to  find  (,ut  n.y 
antece«lents  hut  they  did  not  succ.hmI. 

A  letter  fnun  the  Lord  Prov(,st  informed  n.e  that  all 
material  for  n.y  ,l,.fcnse  should  he  in  his  hands  a  dav 
iH'fore  the  trial.  I  had  no  defense.  1  neither  denied 
n(,r  admitted  anythin-      i  .epJied  to  his  l.or.lship  that 

as  I  was  unaware  of  any  otiense  there  was  no  n of 

any  defense.     My  attitude  wa«  a  profound  pu/./.I.._ 
winch  was  .ts  I  wanted. 

If  you  care  to  look  over  the  hack  files  of  the  Eu'dish 
and  Scottish  newspapers  of  the  time  you  will  read'that 
my  rnal  wa.s  "the  most  sensational  court  proce.lnre 
ever  held  in  a  Scottish  court  of  justice." 

Now  I  shall  reveal  every  circumstance  of  it  Fop 
the  first  time  I  shall  explain  how,  why  and  hv  whom 
I  was  secretly  released.  Until  I  revealed  n.Vself  in 
the  United  State..,  even  the  German  Forei-n  Ollice 
thought  me  in  jail. 

Against  me  the  crown  had  summoned  fortv-fivo  wit- 
nesses.    They  included  admirals,  colonels,  "captain^^ 
militaiy  and  naval  exj)erts,  ],ost  oftice  officials —  I 
cannot  recall  all.     The  press  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
—  for  al\  Europe  was  vitally  concerned  in  this  trial  — 
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was  n-iin'Mcutcd.  My  iiirinory  hIiows  iim'  ii;;al!i  tin* 
crowds  that  packcil  tlio  hifi  sMprciiu'  ((iiirt  Ituihlin^  at 
Kdinlnir^'h  ou  the  lirst  day  of  th«'  pHK-ct'diii-jiH.  Th«' 
iiaposiuf;  naincs  coiiiH'ctcd  with  the  trial,  the  straii;;t' 
flrniiMstaiiccs,  a  s\)y,  nioicovcr  a  (icnnanl  —  Tht'K«» 
tliin;tH  brotijiht  the  fxcitcnicnt  to  fever  heat. 

I'i'esidiii;,'  was  tlio  Lord  .IiiHlicc  of  Scotland,  himself 
no  mean  cxpeit  in  militaiy  nn:tters.  The  Solicitor 
(icner  1  of  Scotland,  A.  M.  Anderson,  who  iiros«'ciit»'d 
for  tiic  crown,  was  sU|»|)oiled  l»y  (r.  Moi-ton,  Atlvocafe 
Deputy.  The  j,'overnment  liad  fn<leed  an  imposlnjj 
array  of  hewi^^ted,  lilack-jjowned,  lejral  notables  mar- 
shaled afrainst  me. 

Those  familial-  with  lCnj;lish  com  t  procedure  know 
the  imju-essive  manner  with  which  justice  is  dispensed. 
Ptinctually  at  ten  on  the  mornin-?  of  July  1'."!,  l!»ll.',  my 
trial  (titened.  Clad  in  his  royal  reel  robe  with  the 
erniine  c<dlar  of  supreme  justice,  the  Lord  Justice  en- 
tered the  cotirt.  IJefore  him  walked  a  mace  bearer, 
intoning  "  Cientlomen,  the  Lord  Justice!  Gentlemen, 
the  Court  I"  After  the  impressive  ceremonies  had 
been  olK«erved,  the  jury  was  ipiickly  empaneled,  I  mak- 
ing several  challenges.  Twelve  years  in  the  Secret 
Service  naturally  has  made  me  know  something  of 
men.  I  knew  that  those  twelve  hard-headed,  cautious 
Scottish  jurymen  would  demand  pretty  substantial 
l>roof  before  convicting.  At  the  time  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  chance  of  a  verdict 
of  guilty  being  broiight  in.  The  evidence  against  me 
was  too  vague. 
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Kxpii'HMin;:  jistoiii»lmi('ii(  at  my  icfiisal  to  acrciit 
roiitiMcl  —  which  wiiH  MilisiMjin'HtlN  fonnl  mi  iiic  — 
His  L(H(|slii|»  piiiiiiisi'd  to  <.'iiar<l  my  iiii«'i'«'st  on  lc;:nl 
points;  and  niiai-<l  it  lie  did.  Ki'itcatcdiy  |i<>  iiih-d 
against  lh»'  Soliriiof  (Sciicial  and  cliallm^^cd  liim  on 
more  than  one  point.  I  am  frank  in  my  admiration 
of  IJiitish  justice.     ,My  trial  was  a  model  of  fairness. 

On  tiie  llrst  day  I  waived  exandnatiou  on  all  wit- 
nesses hut  the  naval  and  military  evpcrts.  I  directed 
my  lire  afiainsf  Hear  Admiral  T.  15.  Stratton  Ailair, 
who  superintended  the  ordnance  factories  of  the 
IJeardmore  (Jun  Works  in  Olas^'iow.  The  Admiral, 
a  typical  Enjilish  p-nlleman  of  the  naval  otlicer  type. 
l<»n^,  lank  with  a  rather  ascetic,  clear-cut  Homan  head, 
not  unlike  Chamherlain  in  k*'"<'I">1  appearance,  even 
to  the  sin};le  eyo-;,dass,  did  not  make  much  of  u  show- 
in?:  ns  an  expert  witness  for  the  prosecution.  The  Ad- 
mii-al  was  called  in  on  testimony  c*>ncernin;,'  the  aew 
fourtecn-inch  ami.  The  point  they  wi  .-e  tryinj;  to  es- 
taldish  was  that  it  was  impossiltle  for  si  man  to  have 
my  knowledge  of  these  }j;uns  unless  he  had  ohtaiiied  it 
first  hand  from  the  work.s  in  (Jlasjjow.  Of  course 
that  brought  the  testimony  into  techiiicalitics  I 
manajred  to  involve  the  Admiral  in  a  heated  alterea- 
tion  on  the  trajectory  and  penetrating  power  of  the 
so-much  disputed  fourteen-ineh  gun.  One  word  led 
to  another  and  notwithi-tanding  that  he  ranked  at  that 
time  as  a  rear  admiral  of  the  British  Nar\',  the  Ad- 
miral  showed  that  he  did  not  know  as  much  about  his 
own  guns  as  I.    Backed  into  this  corner  he  was  about 
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to  divulge  things  in  support  of  bis  knowledge  when  be 
recovei'cd  himself,  pulled  up  suddenly  and  appealed  to 
the  Court. 

"  Your  Lordship,  it  is  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  have  any  more  questions  on  this  point  in  open 
court." 

I  maintained  that  my  knowledge  of  guns  was  such 
that  I  did  not  need  to  spy  at  Ileardmore  to  obtain  the 
things  I  knew.  Subsequently  after  being  cross-exam- 
ined by  me  another  of  the  government's  naval  experts 
told  the  court : 

"  It  is  quite  possible  for  one  with  a  ballistic  knowl- 
edge such  as  the  defendant's  to  be  able  with  very  little 
data  to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  regarding  our 
new  fourteen-inch  guns." 

A  Kord  of  advice  to  the  Admiral.  Do  not  talk  so 
much  when  you  go  motor  boating  with  pretty  young 
musical  comedy  girls.  You  see.  Admiral,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  see  those  young  ladies  in  Glasgow. 
What  an  interest  they  took  in  you  —  a  great  Admiral  I 
It  is  you.  Admiral,  whom  I  thank  for  aiding  mo  in  se- 
curing the  right  persons  from  whom  the  secrets  of  your 
new  fourteen-inch  guns  could  be  obtained. 

A  note  they  found  in  my  effects  was  introduced  as 
evidence.     It  read  as  follows : 

"  The  firm  of  William  Beardmore  and  Co.,  Park- 
head,  Glasgow.  B  first  orders  F  new  13.5  mms  F, 
Xavy.  Length  51  feet,  weight  73  tons.  One  foot 
longer  than  12-inch,  but  12  tons  header.  Weight  of 
ahot,  1, 250  lb.,  400  lb.  more  than  the  12-inch  gun." 
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The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  first  day  of  tlic  trial 
ended  with  everybody  positive  tliat  I  would  not  1)0 
found  guilty  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  sccict  in- 
formation about  their  guns.  Of  course  all  this  infor- 
mation I  had  obtained. 

On  the  recess  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  a 
court  orderly  brought  me  refreshments  from  tlie 
judge's  own  table  with  his  Lordsliip's  (•(tinplinicnts. 
It  struck  me  that  I  was  being  treated  nioi-e  like  a 
guest  than  a  prisoner. 

The  second  day  of  the  trial  brouglit  tlie  I'lii-rnnglis 
&  Wellcome  letter  into  the  testimony  —  the  b-ttei'  tliat 
had  been  refused  me  and  had  in  turn  gone  back  to  the 
Chemical  Company.  Very  gravely  Sir  Anderson, 
Crown  Prosecutor,  read  the  contents  of  this  letter 
aloud.     As  I  recall  the  exact  wording  it  was : 


f  I 


Dear  Sir: 

Wo  are  pleased  to  learn  of  jour  successful  iu'j;otiiitioii  of  tln^  l)usi- 
ni'ss  at  hand.  Be  pleased  to  fend  u»  an  c;irly  sanii)1c.  As  rtfrards 
the  other  matter  in  hand  I  do  not  know  liow  useful  it  will  he  to  us. 
In  any  case  my  Arm  is  not  willing  to  pay  you  more  t!iau  lOU  in  tlii.s 
case. 


It  was  unsigned. 

While  reading.  Sir  Anderson  held  the  five  ten-])ound 
notes  in  his  hand.  X'p(m  finishing  he  began  a  vigor- 
ous indictment  which  in  substance  he  declaimed  in 
this  way. 

"  On  the  face  of  it,  this  letter  does  not  seem  sus- 
picions. Hui  if  you  gentlemen  will  recall  the  times 
of  Prince  Charles'  insurrections,  periods  whenever  in- 
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trigues  wore  goinj;  on,  you  will  reiiiembor  that  in  com- 
munications of  this  sort  a  government  was  always  re- 
ferred to  as  a  '  firm.'  If  this  was  an  honest  business 
letter  why  was  it  enclosed  in  tlie  envelope  stationery 
of  a  company  that  knew  nothing  ahout  it?  Why  was 
this  letter  unsigned  Why  was  cash  enclosed,  with  it? 
What  was  his  firm  willing  to  pay  100  pounds  for? 
Gentlemen,  the  reasons  for  all  these  things  are  ob- 
vious." 

But  the  letter  puzzled  not  only  the  court,  the  jury, 
the  newspapers,  but  all  England.  For  the  first  time 
I  shall  now  explain  it : 

It  was  from  the  German  government.  By  the 
"  business  at  hand  "  they  meant  a  new  explosive  and 
slow-burning  powder  that  was  to  be  used  in  the  new 
type  of  fourteen-inch  turret  guns  being  made  in  Glas- 
gow. Some  of  that  exi)losive  was  in  my  possession. 
The  fact  that  it  was  not  discovered  in  my  effects,  nor 
was  anything  else  incrinunating  found  on  me  is  be- 
cause the  Secret  Agent  who  knows  his  business  leaves 
nothing  about ;  but  he  "  plants  "  things,  that  is  to  say, 
leaves  them  in  a  safe  deposit  vault  with  the  key  In  the 
hands  of  a  person  with  power  of  attorney. 

By  the  "  sample  "  in  the  letter  was  meant  a  sample 
of  the  explosive.  The  "  other  business  at  hand  "  was 
spoken  of  as  of  tremendous  importance,  more  vital  to 
the  safeguards  of  Britain  than  the  other  points  men- 
tioned in     le  letter. 

There  were  sub-agents  working  at  Cromarty.  I  did 
not  know  who  they  were ;  they  simply  made  their  re- 
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ports  to  me,  signing  their  German  Secret  Service  num- 
ber. I  took  up  their  points  with  Berlin.  Well,  the 
"  other  business  in  hand  "  was  to  put  a  certain  British 
army  ofliccr  under  a  monthly  retainin-;  f(M'  of  10()£  for 
which  in  the  event  of  war  he  was  to  commit  an  act  of 
unspeakable  treason  and  treachery  on  a  certain  harbor 
defense. 

I  had  judged  my  jurymen  right,  for  thev  were  very 
little  impressed  by  this  letter.  It  was  aU  too  vague 
and  even  the  fluent  language  of  a  Crown  I'rosecu'tor 
does  not  impress  a  hard-headed  Scotchman.  I  was 
feeliu-^,  in  high  spirits  indeed,  when  I  saw  one  of  the 
atlci^lants  approach  Sir  xVnderson  and  deliver  a  docu- 
ment that  had  been  handed  into  court.  I  at  once  rec- 
ognized it  and  my  heart  dropped  into  my  shoes.  The 
Solicitor  General  read  the  document  and  smiled.  I 
knew  they  had  me. 

lu  addressing  the  court  the  Solicitor  General  pro- 
duced two  i)ieces  of  thin  paper  — the  same  that  had 
been  brought  in  on  the  previous  afternoon. 

"  I  have  got  to  show  the  court,"  he  said  impressively, 
"  the  most  deadly  code  over  prepared  against  the  safe- 
guards of  Great  Britain." 

And  it  certainly  was.  It  contained  the  name  of 
every  vessel  in  the  British  Navy,  every  naval  base, 
fortification  and  strategic  point,  i..  Great  Britain! 
There  were  over  ten  thousand  names  and  opposite 
each  was  written  a  number.  For  example,  the  battle 
cruiser  Quvrn  Man/  was  numbei-  81.']. 
As  I  have  confes.sed,  I  am  superstitious.    And  have 
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I  not  reason  to  be?  It  was  the  Burr()Uf,'bs  &  Well- 
come letter  that  got  me  canght  in  the  liist  place.  And 
my  secret  code  was  written  in  a  book  issued  for  the 
use  of  physicians  by  Burroughs  &  Wellcome !  Both 
times  the  B  &  W  mark  was  upon  me. 

Using  a  magnifying  glass  I  had  written  in  tiny  char- 
acters my  code.  There  were  so  many  names  it  was 
Impossible  to  memorize  them  all.  Two  opposite  sheets 
of  the  little  memoranda  book  were  used,  then  tJie  edgos 
of  the  pages  were  pasted  together.  Whenever  I 
learned  the  British  warships  were  going  to  put  to  sea, 
I  slipped  tile  book  in  my  pocket,  went  to  a  position 
of  vantage  where  I  could  make  out  the  silhouettes  of 
the  warships,  classitied  them  in  my  mind,  and  theti 
writing  out  a  cable  put  down  the  code  numbers,  say 
in  this  way. 

214,  69,  700,  910,  21— (Necessary  words  were 
filled  in  by  the  A.  B.  C.  code). 

This  message  Avas  sent  by  way  of  Brussels  or  Paris 
to  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  German  Admir- 
alty in  Berlin  and  told  them  what  warships  Avere  pu^ 
ting  to  sea  or  arriving  at  Rossyth.  The  code  con- 
tained such  phrases  as  this: 

"Current  rumors."  "Incoming."  "Outgoing." 
"Clearing  for  action."  "Have  lowered  defending 
nets."  "Land  fortifications  are  manned."  "  Tro 
tective  maneuvers  are  being  carried  out  at  sea." 
"  Coal  being  carried  by  rail."  "  Remarkable  influx  of 
Resemsts."    "  Mine  fields  being  laid."    "  All  is  quiet ; 
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nothing  important  to  report."    "  Liners  are  appear- 
ing." 

The  accidental  finding  of  this  code  of  oonrse  settled 
all  further  argument.  I  called  no  witness  for  the  de- 
fense except  two  or  three  personal  acquaintances  to 
each  of  whom  I  put  this  question  : 

"  What  is  your  knowledge  of  my  attitude  as  legards 
England?" 

They  all  declared  that  even  if  I  was  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  any  foreign  government  I  certaiidy  had  never 
shown  any  personal  feeling  or  animosity  toward  Great 
Britain. 

All  of  which  I  figured  might  aid  the  cause  of  clem- 
ency. The  jury  was  not  out  more  than  half  an  hour. 
I  was  found  guilty  of  endangering  the  safeguards  of 
the  British  Empire  and  under  the  new  law  that  had 
been  aimed  against  German  spies  I  was  liable  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude.  Even  then  my  spirits  were 
not  down.     I  had  what  Americans  call  "  a  hunch." 

Just  before  his  Lordship,  the  Chief  .Justice,  summed 
up,  an  aiistocratic,  gray-clad  Englishman,  who  never 
had  been  in  the  court  room  before,  ai)peai'ed  and  was 
courteously,  almost  impressively,  conducted  to  the 
bench.  I  noticed  that  the  Chief  Justice  bowed  to  him 
Avith  unction  and  they  had  about  two  minutes'  whis- 
pered conversation.  His  Lordship  was  nodding  re- 
peatedly. This  worried  me.  T  felt  I  was  goiu;,  to  get 
it  good. 

But,  in  substance,  his  Lordship's  verdict  was : 
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"  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  cousiJcration, 
the  court  pronounces  a  sentence  of  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment." 

I  smiled  and  said: 

"  Il\it  Arnigaard  Karl  Graves." 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  was  audible.  Everr- 
body  iu  court  was  surprised.  I  heard  gasps  all 
around  me,  esi)ecially  among  the  foreign  newspaper 
reporters.  With  everybody  expecting  .seven  years  of 
penal  servitude,  eighteen  months  of  plain  imprison- 
ment was  a  bombshell.     Why? 

I  was  taken  first  to  Carlton  Hill  Jail,  Edinburgh, 
and  transferred  after  two  weeks  to  Barlinney  Prison 
near  Glasgow.  Considei-ing  the  circumstances,  I  was 
treated  with  surprising  consideration.  The  condi- 
tions that  had  characterized  my  trial  prevailed  in  the 
prison.  I  soon  perceived  that  tlie  Barlinney  prison 
offici'ls  were  tiying  to  sound  me  in  a  canny  Scotch 
way  —  with  no  result. 

"  You're  foolish  to  stay  in  here —  You  must  have 
something  worth  while —    Why  don't  you  get  out?  " 

That  was  the  gist  of  their  talks  with  me  from  the 
warders  up.     I  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

Xow  I  shall  present  information  that  was  denied  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  occasion  of  an  inquiry 
into  my  case. 

On  the  fifth  week  of  my  imprisonment  I  was  taken 
to  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  prison.  As  I  en- 
tered I  saw  a  slight,  soldierly  looking  English  gentle- 
man of  the  cavalry  type —  (a  cavalry  officer  has  cer- 
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tain  uianuerisms  that  invariably  give  him  away  to 
one  who  knows* ) .     The  Govcrnoi-  s[»ok«>  lirst : 

"  Graves,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see 
yon." 

The  stranger  uoddod  to  the  Governor  and  said: 
"  I  may  be  quite  a  while.     You  have  your  instruc- 
tions." 

"  That's  all  right,  sir,"  replied  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  left  and  we  were  alone.     The  stranger 
rose. 

"  My  name  is  Robinson,  Doctor.  Tloase  take  a 
seat." 

Of  cour.se,  being  a  prisoner,  I  had  remained  stand- 
ing. 

Robinson  began  some  ca.sual  conversation. 

"  How  are  they  treating  you?  " 

"  I  have  no  complaints  to  make." 

"  Is  the  confinement  irksome  to  you  ?  " 

"Naturally."  I  looked  him  straight  in  the  fate. 
"  I  am  a  philosopher.     Kismet,  Captain." 

"  Oh  —  ho  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  address  me  as 
Captain.  Wherefor  this  knowledge?  ^^'e  have  never 
met." 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  have  associated  too  long 
■with  various  types  of  army  officers  not  to  be  aide  to  de- 
tect a  British  cavali-y  officer.  Formerly  of  an  Hussar 
regiment,  I  take  it?" 

He  laughed  for  some  time.  He  continued  feeling  his 
way  in  this  manner.  Then  suddenly  he  changed 
front.    Point  blank  he  asked  me : 
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"  Now,  old  (rhap,  we  know  that  you  worked  for 
(leriniiiiy  against  us.  We  also  know  that  you  are  not 
u  Cicrnian.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
wo.k  for  us?    Any  private  reason?" 

"  <'ai.iaiu,"  I  said,  "you  of  all  men  ought  to  know 
tliat  the  iK'tiayal  of  your  employers  for  a  monetary  or 
a  lilMTty  reascm  alone  is  never  entertained  by  a  man 
Avho  has  liecn  in  my  work.  We  go  into  it  with  our  eyes 
oiH'U,  well  kiiowiiio;  tlu?  consequences  if  we  are  caught. 
AVe  do  not  scineal  if  we  are  hurt." 

For  a  time  he  looked  at  me  veiy  earnestly. 

"Il-m."  h(?  said.  '-That  just  bears  out  what  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  about  you.  It  puzzled 
us  how  a  man  of  your  known  ability  acted  the  way  you 
did.  From  the  monumt  you  landed  in  i:ngland,  all 
the  time  you  were  doing  your  work,  even  after  your 
arrest,  in  juison  and  in  court  you  show  a  sort  of  list- 
less, almost  an  indilferent  attitude.  If  I  may  put  it 
this  way,  you  seemed  in  noways  keen  to  go  to  extremes 
in  any  possii)le  missions  you  might  have  had,"  he 
paused.  "  We  think  you  could  have  done  more  than 
you  did  .  ,  .  The  mildness  of  your  sentence,  has  it 
surjiriscd  you?" 

I  liri lined. 

"  Nothing  surprises  me,  Captain." 

His  nuniner  became  very  earnest. 

"  Sup]>()sing,"  he  said,  "  we  show  you  that  it  was  a 
f/»»7.si'-d('l  11. orate  intention  on  the  part  of  your  em- 
ployers to  have  you  caught  —  what  then?  " 

This  did  not  startle  me  either.    I  had  an  idea  of  that 
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all  alonj;.  It  is  why  I  played  my  cards  8o  qui.-tlv, 
wliy  I  <lid  not  accomplish  in  England  everything  I  had 
a  cliance  to  accomplish.     I  <lid  not  gi  in  this  time 

"  Under  those  circnmstances,"  I  said,  "  I  am  <men 
to  negotiations.     IJ„t  I  an.  rather  deaf  and  n,v  vi.4,n 
IS  very  mnch  obscured  as  long  as  I  see  bars  in  front  of 
my  window." 
The  f 'aptain  smiled : 

"  Well,  Doctor,  I  may  see  you  again  soon." 
rai.tain,  I  have  not  the  slightet^t  doubt  but  that 
you  wil  .     I{„t  let  it  be  understocl,  please,  that  it's  a 
waste  of  time  as  long  as  I  am  l)ehind  bars  " 
«  Leave  that  te  n.e,"  he  said  and  we  shook  hands 
I  was  taken  ba<k  to  n.y  cell.     I  am  frank  to  a.ln.it 
that  I  didn  t  .sleep  much  for  the  next  two  or  three 
nights.     All  tlirough  my  trial  and  in  Uarlinney  I  had 
l.een  playing  a  part.     When  the  occasion  demanded  I 
could  be  as  cool  as  I  was  with  Captain  Robin.son. 
But  that  was  u  strain  and  it  took  it  out  of  me.     Dur- 
ing these  following  days  I  was  neiTous;  I  had  in- 
^^omma;  I  paced  my  cell  at  night.     The  feeling  of  a 
jail  IS  cold  and  thick. 

But  as  I  expected,  another  week  brought  Captain 
Robin..on  again.  This  time  it  was  late  in  the  evenin- 
after  all  the  prisons  were  shut  up  tight.  The  Lieu" 
tenant-governor  himself  took  me  into  the  Governor's 
oLice.     Xo  other  warder  or  prison  official  ob.served 

lis. 

^^  '^^WeU,  Doctor,"  was  the  way  Robinson  greeted  me 
I  have  something  definite  to  propose  to  you.    You 
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can  be  of  use  to  us.  You  have  still  sixteen  months 
of  your  sentence  to  serve.  Are  you  willing  to  give 
these  sixteen  months  of  your  time  to  us  —  terms  to 
be  agreed  upon  later?  I  am  prepared  to  supply  you 
with  proofs  that  you  were  deliberately  put  away,  be- 
trayed by  your  employers,  the  German  government." 

He  did  so  to  my  complete  satisfaction.  As  I 
jruesscd,  I  Lad  come  to  learn  so  much  of  Germany's 
atTaii'H  that  I  was  dangeroiis.  To  be*ray  me  in  such  a 
way  tliat  I  would  not  suspect  and  squeal  was  a  clever 
way  to  close  my  mouth  for  seven  years  in  jail  or  until 
the  Black  Forest  plans  had  matured. 

"  How  would  you  suggest  that  we  go  about  it?  "  he 
asked. 

**  To  be  of  the  slightest  degree  of  use  to  you,  nobody 
m'lst  know  of  my  release,"  I  added.  "  Here  is  my 
sn  jestion.  I  must  leave  the  execution  of  it  to  you. 
The  impression  I  conveyed  around  Edinburgh  was 
that  my  health  is  rather  indifferent.  So  it  is  also  be- 
lieved here  in  the  prison.  On  those  grounds  it  should 
be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  have  me  ostensibly  trans- 
ferred to  another  prison;  instead  of  which,  have  me 
taken  wherever  you  wish  to.  I  see  no  necessity  that 
outside  the  Lieutenant-governor,  the  Governor  and 
yourself,  any  one  need  know  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Robinson.  "  That  coincides  with 
my  own  ideas  and  plans."  Presently  he  departed  and 
I  wont  back  again  to  my  cell. 

At  half-past  five  the  next  morning,  I  was  aroused  by 
the  Lieutenant-governor.    He  was  alone.    There  were 
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no  wurtlers  in  si{,'ht.  In  the  Oovcrnor's  oflice  I  found 
nil  my  clothes  and  effectH  ready  and  laid  out  for  me. 
Those  I  addressed  and  left  with  the  Lieutenant-fjover 
nor.  We  took  a  taxieah  for  the  Caledonian  Station 
in  Glasgow.  Few  i)eople  were  al)road  ia  Glas;,'.)w  at 
that  time  of  day  and  tiiere  was  no  danger  of  rccofrni- 
tion.  The  trip  to  Loudon  was  uneventful.  At 
Kuston  Station  we  were  met  l»y  Captain  Roldnson. 
AVe  went  into  a  private  waitiufr-room  where  (^»i>tain 
IJohiiLson  sifrned  a  paper  for  the  Lieutenant  ^joveriior. 
It  was  what  amounted  to  a  reeeii»t  for  the  prison's  de- 
livery v:  me  into  his  hands.  Then  the  lieutenant- 
governor  left  us;  then  Robinson  left,  after  I'andiug 
over  an  envelope  conta'aing  cash  and  Instruetions, 

1  was  alone  and  free.  I  eould  then  and  there  have 
disappeared.  Obviously  the  English  government 
trusted  me  fully. 

My  first  move  was  to  register  at  the  Russel  Square 
Hotel.  Opening  the  envelojie  in  my  rooms,  I  found  it 
contained  ten  pounds  and  the  following  i.istrue- 
tions: 

"  Telephone  at  lO.nO  to-morrow  morning,  this  num- 
ber Mayfair—" 

I  telephoned  the  Mayfair  number  and  was  told  to 
hold  the  wire.  Then  Captain  Rol)inson  got  on  the 
'phone  and  told  me  to  meet  him  at  luncheon  that  day 
at  one  o'clock  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  There  an- 
other gentlenmn  joined  us  — a  Mr.  Morgan,  whom 
I  easily  judged  and  afteiwards  knew  to  be  of  the 
English    Secret    Service.     Presentlv    Morgan    told 
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mii  thut  I  waM  to  drive  with  Cuptaia  Uobioson  to 
Downiug  KtrtH't  that  aftornoon. 

"  One  of  oup  luiniHttTS  wisliog  to  hoc  you,"  be  ex- 
plaiiKHl. 

Wo  drove  to  Downing  Htroot,  Captain  Robinson  and 
I,  and  Htoppod  l)oforo  tho  Iiistovio  govornniontal  build- 
ing.  After  wo  had  Bijjuod  tho  Imolv  tliat  all  visitors  to 
"Downing  Htroot"  must  nign,  I  was  usliorod  into  an 
anteroom  and  Robinson  took  his  loavo.  My  name  ap- 
pears on  this  book  as  Trenton  Snoll,  and  if  tho  iCiiglish 
govornmout  challenges  a  statomont  that  I  shall  sub- 
Koquently  make,  let  them  produce  the  "  Downing 
Street "  book  for  the  date  I  shall  monti(m,  lot  thorn 
have  a  handwriting  expert  compare  the  name  "  Tren- 
ton Snoll  "  with  my  handwriting. 

I  make  this  statement  for  what  followed  is  of 
tremendous  importance. 

After  a  twenty-minute  wait,  which  impressed  me  as 
being  ditferent  from  the  slam-in-aud-slam-out  methods 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  I  was  shown  \ip  n,  11'  .'t  of 
stairs.  The  attendant  knocked  on  the  door,  opened  it 
and  announced  "  The  gentleman." 

I  was  facing  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

He  was  seated  behind  a  big  greon-coverod  mahog- 
any desk.  I  noticed  that  the  room  seemed  like  a  pri- 
vate library ;  books,  memorandas,  letters  and  dispatch 
cases  littered  not  only  the  desk  but  the  tables  and 
chairs.  The  eye  was  struck  by  a  huge  piece  of  furni- 
ture, a  tall  leather-covered  easy  chair.  I  present  these 
details  for  obvious  reasons. 
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«ir  Edward,  lookinj;  Ninal]  hi  the  bltj  ariiHhaIr, 
was  soatt'd  with  liiM  !(•;:«  cioNscd.  He  was  nadiiiij 
Boine  dotuim'nt  and  without  a  Nij,'n  of  rcco^riiition  h.; 

kept  me  Htandiiij,'  there,  it  unist  have  been  t( liimlcs. 

I  noticed  that  he  ^'ianeed  at  nie  now  and  tlicii  above 
the  t(»p    r  the  paper.     Abruptly  he  told  nic  to  liave  a 
Heat.     When   I   said   that    I   piefeiml   to   stand,   lie 
nodded  and  pulliu;,'  open  a  diawer  took  from   it  a 
f<dder  that,  aw  wubNequeiit  events  verilled,  I  su.«|»e(ted 
to  be  a  report  on  me.     There  was  another  period  dur- 
ing whhh  he  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  my  presence. 
and  I  took  advantage  of  it  to  size  up  my  num.     He  im- 
pressed me  aH  Ix-iug  one  of  those  intolerable,  typi.ally 
English  icicles,  which  only  that  nati(m  .seems  able  to 
produce  in  her  public  servants.     Presumably  tluou^th 
u  century-long  contact  with  the  races  of  the  East,  the 
English  diplomat  of  the  Sir  Edwar.l  (Jrey  tyi)e  pre- 
sents the  bland,  imperturbable,  non-c«.mmitial.  almost 
inane  expression  of  the  Oriental  that  hardly  gives  one 
any  criterion  of  the  tremendous  power  of  perception 
and  concentration  beneath  the  mask. 

After  twirling  his  fingers,  he  said: 

"  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  Germany's  naval 
activity." 

"  Up  to  a  certain  point,  sir." 

"What  point?"  he  a.sked  quickly. 

"  I  am  familiar  only  with  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty,"  I  replied. 

"  Their  system?  "  he  asked.     "  Is  it  so  extensive  and 
eflftcient  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe?  " 
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•'  That  cannot  be  exag«,'erated." 

At  this  Sir  Edward  began  to  throw  out  innuendoes 
to  which  I  replied  in  like  vein.  The  interview  was 
not  progressing.  Finally  he  came  out  with  what  was 
in  his  mind. 

"  Do  you  know  if  any  officials  or  naval  officers  are 
selling  or  negotiating  to  sell  information  to  Foreign 
Intelligence  Departments?  " 

Although  he  had  not  said  English  officers  or  of- 
ficials, I  knew  what  he  meant,  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  tell  everything  I  knew. 

"  There  are  such,"  T  replied. 

It  had  the  effect  of  making  him  look  at  me  in  a  most 
startled  manner. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  On  what  grounds  do  you 
make  that  assertion?"  His  agitation  was  ill-con- 
cealed. 

"I  have  no  specific  proof,"  I  replied —  (which  I 
had)  — "but  from  information  that  has  been  gained, 
from  plans  that  have  been  secured  —  plans  like  those 
of  your  battleships  Quern  Mary  and  Ajar  —  it  is 
obvious  that  these  things  have  been  done  with  the 
cooperation  of  high  officials  of  your  country." 

He  pressed  me  for  further  details,  but  I  withheld 
them.  I  could  have  told  him  a  pretty  story  about  tlie 
plans  of  the  Queen  Mary  and  Ajax.  He  fell  to  study- 
ing a  rather  voluminous  report ;  then  he  began  anew 
with  his  innuendoes.  I  guessed  what  was  coming. 
Although  his  speech  was  more  prolonged  than  i  shall 
now  present  it,  this  is  the  gist  of  what  he  asked : 
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"  Were  you  evoi*  present  at  conferences  attended  by 
high  officials?  Were  you,  for  instance,  at  the 
Schlangenbad  nieeting**  Have  you  any  data?  Any 
documentary  evidei'<«'  .,."  h.aiug  been  there?" 

I  was  not  a  bii  s  .ui'-mI,  I  ii;;,'  guessed  it  would  be 
that.  Ilis  very  qu  st  on  show*  1  that  it  was  useless 
for  me  to  deny  tluu  I  ''.;"'  ?«eea  at  the  Black  Forest 
conference.  Possibly  Churchill,  recalling  my  meeting 
him  during  the  Boer  War,  had  dropped  a  word  about 
this  coineidence  to  his  Lordship.  Naturally  I  told 
him  I  possessed  no  such  data.  Still  I  did  not  like  the 
trend  of  his  talk.  I  began  to  suspect  that  this  British 
Minister  was  doing  one  of  two  things.  Either  he  did 
not  know  everything  about  the  Black  Forest  meeting 
—  (not  at  all  improbable  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  England'.s  cabinet  at  that  time)  —  or  else  he  wanted 
to  learn  if  I  knew  the  tenor  of  that  conference.  In 
either  case  it  was  one  of  those  occasions  where  I 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  my  own  counsel. 

After  many  searching  questions  upon  the  French 
system  and  her  army  and  nnvj,  he  began  to  try  to  lead 
m'>  to  make  comparisons  between  their  strength  and 
England's,  these  being  based  upon  my  personal  ob- 
servations. This,  and  the  whole  trend  of  his  thought, 
led  me  to  suspect  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  in  no- 
ways sure  in  his  own  mind  or  favorable  t(>  the  Ger- 
man-English alliance.  With  men  like  his  Lordship, 
personal  antipathy  plays  a  powerful  part  in  such 
matters. 

He  then  began  to  try  to  make  me  divulge  the  con- 
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tents  of  any  personal  dispatches  I  had  carried  for  the 
German  Emperor. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  asked  abruptly,  "  if  the  Gorman 
Empei'or  ever  communicates  with  Viscount  Hal- 
dane?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

He  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"  How  and  under  what  circumstances?  " 

"Why,  I  thought  it  common  knowledge  that  they 
often  correspond.     They  are  good  friends." 

"  2sot  that.  I  mean  direct  secret  communications 
between  them,  concerning  affairs  of  the  state." 

I  denied  any  knowledge  of  this,  although  I  knew  it 
to  be  so. 

He  began  his  fishing  around  again  and  his  hints 
found  me  vei-y  stupid. 

My  unsatisfactory  answers  seemed  to  displease  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  for  with  true  British  discourtesy  he 
abruptly  began  working  at  something  on  his  desk  and 
without  even  saying  goo(^  day,  let  a  commissaire  bow 
me  out. 

A  few  days  later  I  rect'ved  definite  instructions 
from  Captain  Robinson.  I  was  to  go  on  my  first  mis- 
sion in  the  interests  of  the  British  Secret  Service  and 
subsequently  another  mission  brought  me  to  New 
York,  where  I  resigned  from  service  permanently. 
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IT  was  in  DocemluT,  1012,  tlint  I  ajiaiii  felt  tlie 
thrill  of  the  old  game  as  I  moved  about  London 
under  the  plausible  name  of  "Trenton  Sncll,"  en- 
piged  in  guarding  or  obtaining  state  seci'cts,  but  this 
time  for  a  new  master.  English  s<'<iet  agents  are 
allowed  liberal  expense  money  and  my  work  in  Lon- 
don and  other  points  in  the  British  Isles  was  not  so 
arduous  as  to  prevent  my  t<»king  frequent  holidays. 
I  judged  that  Downing  Street  was  lioldiiig  me  for 
something  big  should  the  oceasion  arise.  In  Lontlon, 
my  chief  work  for  a  time  was  counteracting  the 
machinations  and  influences  of  German  agents,  for-- 
ever  infesting  tL  'tish  capital.  Many  a  neat  little 
plan  inspired  by  ntlemen  of  the  AVilhelnistrasse 

went  wrong  duri-ig  those  ne.xt  few  weeks  and  back 
in  Berlin  they  began  to  think  that  their  spies  liad  lost 
their  cunning. 

During  this  period  I  was  under  the  direct  orders 
of  Captain  Robinson,  who,  you  will  recall,  had  Ijeen 
the  go-between  for  Downing  Street  in  closing  tlio 
bargain  for  my  release  from  Barlinney  Prison.  Rob- 
inson, an  ex-captain  of  the  Hussars,  was  well  up  in 
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subterranean  affairs  and  to  him  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  no  stranger. 

Along  in  January  there  came  t  the  cars  of  Down- 
ing Street  rumors  of  a  possible  meeting  between 
German  and  Japanese  envoys.  Moreover,  the  meet- 
ing gi-ound  was  to  be  the  United  States.  It  may  sur- 
prise Americans  to  learn  that  of  late  years  their 
country  has  become  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  Eu- 
ropean diplomats,  secret  and  otherwise.  These  men 
invarij  My  sail  from  Europe,  remarking  something 
about  tiiking  a  tnp  to  the  Rockies  or  visiting  some 
noted  fishing  streams.  They  may  be  going  into 
Canada  or  the  Western  States  for  the  shooting;  pnd 
when  these  gentlemen  leave  Europe  on  these  little 
" vacations "  they  are  generallj'  shadowed,  or  a.- 
tempts  are  made  to  shadow  them.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  after  the  English  foreign  oflflce  learned  of 
the  supposed  meeting  of  German  and  Japanese 
agents  to  be  held  in  America,  I  received  official  in- 
structions. They  were  sharp  and  very  much  to  the 
point.  I  was  to  find  out  what  the  meeting  in  the 
United  States  was  about,  and,  if  possible,  to  learn  the 
nature  of  the  diplomatic  proposals  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Japan  and  Germany.  England  herself 
having  an  alliance  pending  with  Germany,  was  de- 
cidedly wary  of  this  new  diplomatic  conversation 
with  the  yellow  empire  of  the  Pacific.  What  was  in 
the  wind?  Why  was  Germany  conniving  secretly 
with  Japan?  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  Eng- 
lish-Austrian-German alliance  secretly  discussed  in 
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the  Taunus  Hills  only  the  autumn  before.  Obvi- 
ously the  mission  was  an  important  one. 

The  first  step  was  to  locate  one  of  the  German  en- 
voys. To  do  this  I  had  to  cross  to  the  Continent,  a 
dangerous  proceeding,  at  best,  for  there  were  abundant 
possibilities  of  r'jognition.  Especially  was  it  stick- 
ing one's  head  in  the  mouth  of  danger  to  be  seen  in 
Germany.  Nevertheless  to  Germany  I  had  to  go  to 
locate  my  man.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  big 
missions  of  Secret  Service  are  accomplished  by  many 
cooperating  agencies.  True,  Great  Britain  had  been 
rather  slow  in  perfecting  a  continental  system  of  es- 
pionage, but  by  1913  the  machinery  was  operating 
well.  Downing  Street  had  special  lines  of  intelli- 
gence from  all  the  European  capitals.  I  lost  no  time 
in  making  use  of  the  resources  of  these  lesser  agents, 
in  fact  a  system  of  spying  on  spies,  and  soon  had  in- 
formation at  my  disposal  that  led  me  to  go  to  Berlin. 

It  was  in  Berlin  that  I  learned  that  a  man  known 
as  Carl  Schmidt  would  be  the  messenger  for  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse,  bearing  the  instructions  too  important  to 
be  trusted  to  transatlantic  cable  cipher.  Exercising 
infinite  care  and  tremendous  patience  —  for  should 
I  be  recognized  in  Berlin,  the  German  Foreign  OfiBce 
would  have  been  thrown  into  consternation :  "  What's 
this?  A  man  we  believed  safely  looking  through  the 
bars  of  an  English  prison  is  at  large  in  our  own  cap- 
ital. Hm  " —  completely  effacing  myself  so  far  as 
possible,  I  managed  to  keep  track  of  the  whereabouts 
of  Carl  Schmidt. 
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It  was  (h-awinfr  nciir  to  F(!l)i'iiary  1,  the  sailing  day 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhclin  II,  aii<l  I  k(>i>t  the  quarry  in 
H!,i,'ht  nij;ht  and  day.  It  was  with  the  most  satistied 
of  smiles  therefore  that  I  ascertained  the  jjurchase 
of  railroad  accommodations  by  Carl  Schmidt  for 
Bremen,  the  sailiii;,'  port  of  the  l)i<;  North  German 
Lloyd  liner.  Takinj;  care  to  secure  a  seat  in  the 
same  compartment  with  Ilerr  Schmidt,  I  watched 
him  all  the  way  from  Berlin  to  Hremen.  Now,  when- 
evei-  I  have  carried  a  document  of  any  description 
while  traveling  for  any  length  of  time,  I  have  always 
let  my  hand  wander  toward  its  hiding  place  to  assure 
myself  that  it  was  still  there.  Sometimes  I  tished  in 
my  pockets  for  a  match,  or  used  any  pretext  to  locate 
the  i)aper  without  betraying  myself.  There  is  not  a 
human  being  who  will  not  give  stmie  little  sign  of 
concern,  ix'rhaps  only  once  an  hour,  but  often  enough 
to  betray  himself  to  the  trained  observer.  Accord- 
ingly I  set  myself  to  watch  Carl  Schmidt's  hands. 
Not  for  a  minute  did  I  relax  my  vigilance,  yet  not 
once  on  the  Avay  to  Bremen  did  the  German  envoy 
beti-ay  himself  by  an  apparent  motion.  Whereupon 
I  became  positive  that  Herr  Schmidt  had  not  the 
document  ujjou  his  person.     Where  then  was  it? 

It  was  an  easy  matter  at  the  steamship  offices  to 
find  out  the  number  of  Schmidt's  stateroom.  He 
had  engaged  room  48  on  the  first  promenade  deck. 
I  immediately  asked  for  the  rooms  on  the  other  side, 
and  by  a  judicious  use  of  my  favorite  "  palm  oil "  I 
secured  them.     It  was  imperative  now  to  board  the 
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stoaiiKT  juul  kt'i'piii};  out  of  si<;lit  until  slio  left  port. 
I  had  mado  \\[>  my  mind  to  try  and  »)litain  tin!  do<n- 
mont  between  Hremen  and  ('herl»<»nrj;.  This  hein^ 
siiceessftd  I  shoidd  he  ahU'  to  h-ave  tlie  shii>  at  the 
latter  port  and  return  at  once  t(t  London. 

From  the  moment  tlie  hij.;  Xoi-tli  (Jcrnian  Lloyd 
liner  steamed  out  of  jtort,  I  kejit  a  elosi'  watch  on 
Schnndt,  still  to  no  jMHiiose,  Tliere  was  only  one 
moment  day  or  nij^ht,  when  the  messcii^^cr  left  his 
dispatch  box  unjiuanled  anil  when  I  tinally  i;>t  at  it, 
I  found  no  document.  Obviously  the  dispatch  box 
was  a  blind.  Ilerr  Schmidt  was  not  fiuilty  (»f  a  sin- 
gle i)iece  of  *^  jrelessness  that  would  betray  the  hidin.u 
place  of  the  dos.sirr.  All  this  hail  to  be  done  between 
Bremen  and  Cherbour<;,  and  when  the  liner  iiulled 
into  the  French  harbor  nothiufj;  had  been  accom- 
plished. It  was  ji  questio.i  of  remainin;^:  on  board 
and  solving  the  jiroblem  l)eforo  reaciiing  New  York. 

Now  it  was  risky  business  to  atteini»t  anything  for 
the  next  few  days  for  I  was  traveling  on  a  shi[»  of  a 
line  that  was  subsidized  by  the  German  government. 
Once  Ilerr  Schmidt  realized  that  thei-e  was  anything 
in  the  wind,  it  would  'can  a  check  to  my  activities. 
Sclnnidt  could  send  a  wireless  mes.sage  to  the  ^^'il- 
helmstrasse,  and  back  would  be  flashed  a  message  to 
the  captain  of  the  Kaiser  WUIk  ha  II  authorizing  any 
action  Schmidt  deemed  advisable.  Thus  could  he 
easily  put  me  under  eiistody  on  some  truniiieil-uii 
charge.  Still,  there  was  no  risk  involved  in  watch- 
ing Schmidt  to  locate  a  possible  confederate  who  was 
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carrying  the  dossier.  I  watched  him  unceasiuf-ly 
but  confederates  there  were  none.  Only  one  play 
remained  and  to  make  it  I  must  wait  patiently  until 
the  ship  was  jilmost  at  its  dock  in  New  York.  Then 
Ilerr  Sehnndt  could  use  the  wireless  and  I'ommand 
the  captain's  assistance  to  his  heart's  content.  It 
would  he  too  late. 

Dui-ing  the  few  days  immediately  foUowiue:,  T  kei)t 
my  activities  well  eoncealed.  In  fact,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  avoid  Sehmidt.  My  metlutd  of  handling 
the  situation  did  not  neeessitate  my  striking  up  an 
acquaintance  with  the  man.  On  the  contiary  to 
disarm  him  of  all  possible  suspicious  I  shuniu'd  him. 
I  even  contrived  not  to  sit  at  Ilerr  Schmidt's  table  in 
the  dining  salon.  Meanwhile,  Kobinsou,  back  in 
Downing  Street,  kept  his  hpnds  on  the  situation, 
sending  lut  ;wo  wii-eless  messages  on  board  the 
steamer. 

All  dispatches  sent  to  "Buzzing"  London^  find 
their  way  to  Downing  Street.  It  was  very  i»robable 
that  being  in  the  diplomatic  service,  Herr  Schnudt 
would  know  this  term  "  Buzzing."  I  thought  it  un- 
wise to  risk  a  reply.  So  I  kept  in  the  dark  waiting 
for  my  chance.  During  the  voyage  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  Ilerr  Schmidt  and 
he  began  to  relax  his  \igilance  after  the  ship  was 
four  day.s  out.  But  I  was  careful  not  to  take  the 
slightest  advantage  of  his  ease  at  this  point.  I 
would  wait  until  the  ship  was  almost  in  port;  then 
make  my  play, 
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To  pifpait'  for  tliis  I  bad  days  ago  bi-^nm  to  lul- 
tivate  thf  acqiiaiiitam-e  of  one  of  the  bagjrage  lueii. 
This  man  at  once  attiacted  nic  liv  hi«  shiftv  eves  and 
nnhcalthy  rcil  eoaiiih-vion.  It  has  often  lu'en  a  St;- 
erct  St'r\i(i'  precept  with  nie:  "(Jive  nic  a  h;ird 
drinlvcr  or  a  man  \vli(»  is  fast  and  I'll  land  him  nine 
times  ont  of  ten."  \\  ell,  the  lta^',i,'a^'t'  master  was  no 
exeepti«)n.  I  deeided  to  jily  him  with  li<pior  to  make 
his  ton;;tH'  run  away.  J  made  i(  my  Imsincss  t<»  sec; 
that  this  particnlar  ha^'^iayc  man  was  in  an  iiirompi'- 
tent  state  afternoon  and  ni^iit.  One  ni^ht  as  he  was 
ehin-chneking  u  stewardess  with  wliom  he  was  in- 
fatuated, this  re(l-faeed  jitntleman  .said: 

"  Well,  Doetor,  we're  going  to  get  married,  tiie  lit- 
tle lady  and  I.  We're  going  to  set  np  in  hnsiness. 
Do  yon  know  of  any  small  hotel  that  we  eonld  buy 
cheap?  " 

At  this  T  was  all  attention;  I  had  been  waiting  for 
some  lead  of  this  sort. 

"Ho,  friend,"  I  said;  "ready  to  buy  a  hotel  eh? 
There  must  be  plenty  of  g(dd  in  your  job." 
' 'le  lout  winked  heavily. 

8ure,"  he  said.  ".Just  as  we  are  about  to 
reach  port  we  ask  evei-ybody  on  board  to  prei)are  nu- 
ns a  statement  of  the  things  they  have  to  declare. 
We  give  it  to  the  customs  officers  when  they  come  on 
board  in  the  Lower  Bay  of  Xew  York,  'w'ell,  some 
of  those  fancy  rich  people  always  want  to  do  a  bit 
of  smuggling  and  don't  de(dare  lots  of  things.  I 
have  known  that  for  years.     What  do  I  do?"     Be- 
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coinliip  f»oastful,  h«  pattod  the  8tewurd<'«M  on  the 
slioiildcr,  at  whirh  hIu'  g.  .lanl  at  vw  a  little  flight- 
ciicil.  She  seemed  to  realize  that  her  future  wpouse 
was  tiilkinj?  too  imieh.  ><lie  tried  to  reinoUMtnit*' 
with  hiin  Imt  he  was  too  full  of  his  theme  aud  good 
siiirits. 

"  Xoiisonso,  my  girl;  I  will  t«'ll  my  friend.  Aren't 
we  all  drinking  together?" 

Turning  onee  more  to  me  he  Hnid: 

"  What  do  I  do,  Doctor.  Well,  first  T  look  over 
the  lot  of  deilaratiouH.  Then  I  pick  out  two  or  three 
that  I'tok  pivtty  good.  I  make  u  list  of  the  things 
tlicy  claim  to  have  in  their  trunks.  Then  I  get  at 
their  liaggage  and  give  it  a  smash,  accidentally  of 
coui'se — things  are  a[tt  to  be  hniken  iu  the  hold  yon 
'.iiiow,  tlie  l»oat  pitching,  carelessness  by  the  porters 
and  all  that.  So  the  luggage  of  my  fancy  folks  is 
broken  open.  AVe  look  it  over.  If  my  lady  has  held 
out  anything  from  her  declaration,  out  of  the  trunk 
that  conies  and  into  my  private  quarters."' 

I  winked  knowingly  as  if  to  praise  his  cleverness. 

"  We  reach  the  bay;  the  customs  otttcers  come  on 
board.  We  give  them  all  the  declarations.  The 
l;uuy  folks  are  standing  round  their  baggage  wait- 
ing for  the  customfc  man  to  get  through.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  cries: 

"  '  Oh,  my  sealskin  coat  is  gone! ' 

"  I  step  up  and  politely  say: 

"  '  Hut  you  must  be  mistaken.     Madame  said  noth- 
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injj  about  a  Kfjilskiu  coat  (»ii  hw  declaration  so  nIia 
roiild  not  have  liatl  one' 

"Ila!  lla!  The  customs  man  hears  this  so  she 
can  Hay  nothinjf.  Finish!  Ali  yes,  your  ol.i  fiim.l 
l>a/.'j;a},'<>  man  knows  a  thin;;  or  two." 

Needless  to  say  this  was  all  ^'i-isf  to  my  mill.  It 
Mas  just  what  I  wanted.  When  the  ship  "was  a  day 
from  New  Voik,  I  said  to  the  rascal: 

'*  My  friend,  I  want  to  look  at  the  lu;;^)ii;o  of  Carl 
Schmidt  for  ten  minutes.  It  is  check  numlicr  VAiVM 
and  is  a  ki.stc" 

The  lia^Ki'Kt'  man  was  very  sorry  l.iit  tint  could 
not  be  done.  If  it  were  found  out  lie  would  lose  his 
positifm. 

"Either  I  get  at  that  kistc."  I  said,  "or  ur)  vou 

The  baggage  man  attempte«l  to  bluster. 

"  No  heroics  now,  my  friend,"  I  smiled.  "•  I  know 
enough  about  you  and  your  little  ingenious  piece  of 
graft  to  tell  a  pretty  storj-  at  the  Norih  (Icrman 
Lloyd  offices  in  New  York.  Now  do  I  get  a  look  at 
Ilerr  Schmidt's  kiste?  " 

With  a  growl  the  baggage  man  yielded,  whereupon 
I  gave  him  |75  to  bind  the  bargain  and  handed  the 
stewardess  $25  so  as  to  assure  her  support.  Still,  it 
would  not  do  to  meddle  with  the  chest  until  the  liner 
was  steaming  into  port,  for  were  Schmidt  to  discover 
that  his  luggage  had  been  tampered  with  and  the  dis- 
patch abstracted,  since  by  the  process  of  elimination 
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I  concluded  it  must  be  there,  the  alarm  woidd  go 
throughout  the  ship  and  eveiy  passenger  would  be 
searched.  Remember  this  was  a  German  reserve 
shij). 

The  chance  came  after  the  Kaiser  Wilhclm  II  had 
steamed  past  Sandy  Hook  and  was  moving  up  the 
Lower  Bay  of  New  York.  With  his  destination  in 
sight,  with  no  signs  in  any  way  suspicious  during  the 
irip  over,  Ilerr  Schmidt  had  become  very  easy  in 
mind.  With  many  of  the  other  passengers  he  went 
forward  and  from  the  deck  watched  the  looming 
horizon  of  Xew  York's  skyscrapers.  A  most  inter- 
esting sight  the  skyline,  something  to  engross  your 
attention.     I  ,vas  interested  in  something  else.  " 

I  was  interested  in  the  luggage  that  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  customs  officers.  On  a  lower  deck  the 
kiste  of  Carl  Schmidt  had  been  conveniently  set  apart 
from  the  other  trunks  and  boxes  and  the  German 
agent  himself  was  waiting  for  the  customs  man  to 
pass  upon  it.  This  done,  Schmidt  was  guilty  of  an 
unwarrantable  piece  of  carelessness.  He  tipped  the 
baggage  master  and  left  him  to  lock  up  the  kiste 
while  he  went  up  on  the  promenade  deck  to  enjoy  the 
view.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  for  I  had  been  ex- 
pecting some  such  blunder  to  make  my  way  easier. 
I  had  conjectured  as  nothing  had  occurred  dv'iring  the 
entire  voyage  to  excite  Schmidt's  suspicions  that  he 
would  be  careless  as  his  destination  was  neared. 

Accoi'dingly.  when  I  saw  him  leave  his  luggage  to 
the  njercies  of  the  baggage  man,  I  stepped  forward. 
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Quito  unconcL'iuedly  in  view  of  the  other  passengei-s 
who  were  still  standing  waiting  their  turn,  acting 
entirely  as  if  it  were  my  own,  I  oi)ened  the  unlocked 
kiste  and  rummaging  among  its  contents  soon 
brought  to  light  a  plain,  large  envelope  sealed  with 
wax.  Breaking  the  seal  I  took  out  the  only  paper  it 
contained,  glanced  at  it,  smiled  to  myself  and  went  to 
work  — swift  work,  for  at  any  moment  Schmidt 
might  return. 

If  I  had  not  made  my  plans  long  ahead,  the  simple 
taking  of  the  document  would  only  have  added  to  the 
problem.  Understand,  I  did  not  want  to  steal  the 
document,  merely  its  contents.  Now,  in  the  brief 
minutes  that  I  had  beside  the  luggage,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  memorize  all  the  contents  of  the  document. 
So  I  judged  would  be  the  case  and  I  had  come  pre- 
pared. 

Under  my  arm  was  a  popular  novel  and  between 
the  pages  of  this  lay  a  sheet  of  special  lotion  paper, 
chemically  treated  in  a  way  known  only  to  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Service  and  capable  of  taking  a  quick 
clean  print  of  anything  wTitten  in  pencil  or  ink.  As 
I  lifted  the  dossier  from  the  kiste  I  noticed  that  it 
was  embossed  on  a  greenish  white  paper,  not  unlike 
a  bank  of  England  note  in  color.  It  was  written  in 
German  and  signed  with  a  foreign  office  cipher,  the 
lettera  W  and  R  intertwined.  Follo\ring  this  was 
the  numeral  24,  the  Wilhelmstrasse  serial  number  of 
the  document. 

Taking  a  chance  that  Herr  Schmidt  would  be  fas- 
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fiuatod  ju«t  a  miimte  longer  by  the  magic  skyline  of 
New  York,  I  slipped  the  dossier  against  the  special 
lotion  paper  and  took  an  acciirate  pririt  l»y  sitting  on 
it  for  two  niinntes.  I  then  rei)la('ed  the  document 
in  the  dispatch  envelope  and  being  sure  to  leave 
everything  appearing  as  it  was,  even  to  fixing  the 
broken  seal  as  best  I  could,  lest  by  chance  Ilerr 
Schmidt  should  return  and  glance  at  his  kiste. 

It  was  a  case  now  of  getting  safely  off  the  ship 
and  reacliing  the  nearest  cable  office  for  had  Schmidt 
suspected  anything,  the  boat  would  never  have 
docked  until  t  .ervbodv  on  board  had  been  searched. 
There  was  small  danger  of  this,  however,  for  nothing 
had  occurred  to  alarm  Ilerr  Schmidt.  The  loticjn 
l)aper  used  by  the  German  Secret  Service  has  been 
perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  when  taking  the 
l)i"int  it  does  not  leave  any  signs  on  the  original.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  would  likely  not  have  been  a  clew  — 
only  on  close  scrutiny  would  it  be  seen  that  the  seal 
had  been  tampered  with  —  even  had  Schmidt  exam- 
ined his  kiste  again  before  landing. 

My  luggage  passed,  I  made  my  way  to  the  nearest 
cable  office  outside  the  zone  of  the  steamship  offices. 
At  Fourteenth  Street  and  Broadway  I  entered  a 
Western  T'nion  office  and  wrote  out  this  message  to 
"  Buzzing  "  London.  A  copy  of  this  being  herewith 
reproduced : 

Fpbruary  12,  1913. 
Tiuzzing,   London. 
Obtained  Ramplp.    Letter  most  important.    Not  safe  writing.    Will 
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take   to-morrow    night's    steamer    Queeiistown.     N'lt    suifuii'iit    f.irc. 
Wire  twenty-five  pounds  V\'.  Union,  Broadway  Utli. 

Tbknton    Snlll. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  at  the  time  of  my 
annoiiucin};  my  presence  in  this  country  throuj^Ii  the; 
medium  of  the  New  York  American  that  a  cojty  of 
this  dispatch  was  secured  from  the  cable  company; 
also  that  Hearst  reporters  idcutilied  me  at  the  cabh,' 
office  as  "  Trenton  Snell." 

When  I  presented  myself  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
office  the  next  day  I  received  this  messajje : 

London,  Eng.,   I^bruary   13,   1013. 
Trenton  Snell, 

W.  U.   14  Bway. 
Cable  some  details  if  possible,  come  London,  can't  nie<'t  you  Quecnb- 
town.  Kom.NsoN. 

(The  above  mes.-age  aocompanies  Cable  reirittanco  tliis  dale.) 

The  Biitish  Foreign  Office  replyiug  to  niy  request 
for  further  funds  had  cabled  the  twenty-five  pounds 
which  less  exchange  came  to  §121.7,".  At  the  West- 
ern Union  office  at  Fourteenth  Street  I  was  paid 
check  number  2G2  to  the  order  of  Trenton  Snell  fiom 
"  Rob  Robinson  "  London.  Now  being  on  alien  ter- 
ritory, I  refrained  from  sending  a  copy  of  the  stolen 
dispatch  by  cable.  There  would  be  no  aid  of  se- 
crecy from  the  cable  company.  I  had  planned  to 
enclose  the  copy  by  registered  mail,  sending  it  to  Box 
350,  G.  P.  O.,  London,  which  was  the  address  of  the 
department  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  which  I  worked, 
but  Robinson  demanded  immediate  details.  Accord- 
ingly I  sent  back  this  wire : 
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Buzzing,  London. 
Right.    Will  wire  from  Canada. 


I  I 
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British   Territory. 

TBENTO.y   S.NEXL. 


M  i 


That  was  imperative,  for  only  in  Canada  could  I 
secure  a  guarantee  of  secrecy  for  so  important  a  mes- 
sage as  that  which  I  would  send.  Before  cabling 
the  details  and  mailing  the  original,  I  made  a  copy 
of  the  document.  It  was  not  worded  in  the  ofiQoial 
diplomatic  form.  Rather  it  appeared  to  be  a  note 
of  memoranda  and  instruction  that  was  to  guide  the 
German  envoys  in  their  meeting  with  the  Japanese 
—  which  meeting  was  subsequently  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  in  New  York  City,  and  to  which  meeting  went 
the  German  envoys,  instructed  by  the  document 
'» hich  Herr  Schmidt  thought  he  delivered  so  secretly 
{;ad  trustworthily.  This  is  it;  word  for  word,  as  it 
was  copied  from  the  print  taken  in  the  Herr 
Schmidt's  stateroom: 

Germany  sanctions  and  will  not  obstruct  Japan  in  any  f-olonization 
intention  Japan  entertained  as  regards  the  Far  East,  and  would  not 
obstruct  the  acquiring  of  coaling  stations  in  the  South  Seas  other 
than  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  Germany  would 
not  prevent  the  acquisition  of  Germany  vessels  by  Japan  providing 
such  vessels  were  not  auxiliary  cruisers  of  the  Imperial  German 
Navy. 

Germany  wishes  it  understood  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween Japan  and  another  nation,  Germany  will  maintain  a  strict 
heutrality  in  any  event  not  affecting  Germany  itself.  Germany 
expresses  a  higher  regard  for  the  Japanese  nation  and  desires  closer 
contact  with  Japan. 

This  document,  as  has  been  stated,  was  initialed 
with  the  letters  W  and  R,  which  is  sometimes  the  way 
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TO  NEW  YORK  FOR  ENGLAND 


the  Kaiser  O.  K.'s  any  diplomatic  doeumout.  In 
any  event  it  bad  a  regular  serial  number;  in  this  in- 
stance number  twenty-four  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office. 

Of  course  the  acquisition  of  this  document  by  Great 
Britain  relieved  the  minds  of  the  En<>lisli  stiitcs- 
man.  There  was  not  as  they  had  feared  a  possible 
menace  in  understanding  between  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan. It  was  simply  an  agreement  by  Germany  not 
to  intervene  in  any  colonization  scheme  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  return  for  this 
it  was  ur.ilerstood  that  Japan  was  to  do  even  more 
thoroughly  what  she  has  done  in  the  past.  lu  other 
words,  she  must  go  on  playing  the  role  of  bogieman 
for  the  United  States.  A  word  about  this  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Germany,  that  is  official  Germany,  is  rather 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  Japan,  the  "  yel- 
low peril  "  is  a  great  war  dirigible  that  is  inflated 
with  war  scares  and  hysteria.  This  aims  to  keep 
the  United  States  preoccupied  on  their  Western 
coastline,  so  they  will  not  have  any  desire  to  meddle 
with  certain  plans  that  may  eventuate  in  Eiiropc 
within  the  next  few  years.  The  Japanese  question 
is  fostered  by  Europe  to  keep  America's  hands  full 
in  the  event  of  the  coming  European  war.  It  is  all 
bluflf  and  occasionally  Japan  must  be  rewarded  for 
keeping  up  the  bluff.  In  this  instance  Germany  per- 
mitted Japan  to  colonize  and  permitted  her  to  buy 
all  the  German  ships  she  wanted  with  the  exception 
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of  those  big  transatlantic  liners  that  are  auxiliary 
cruisers  of  the  German  navy,  ships  which  in  time 
of  war  may  be  transformed  at  short  notice  into  good 
fighting  machines.  Let  nie  emphasize  with  all  due 
knowledge  of  the  alarmist's  fears  that  United  States 
need  never  fear  the  "  Yellow  Peril "  as  long  as  she 
does  not  antagonize  the  dominant  powers  of  Europe. 
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"THE  GERMAN  WAR  MACHINE" 

THE  numerical  strength,  disposition  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  German  army  are  more  or  less  well 
known.  The  brain  and  all  prevailing  power  con- 
trolling its  fighting  force  of  four  and  half  a  million 
men  —  or  taking  the  Triple  Alliance  into  considera- 
tion —  the  forces  of  which  would  in  the  event  of  war 
be  controlled  from  Berlin  —  a  force  in  round  num- 
bers of  9,000,000  men  is,  however,  not  known.  Here 
for  the  first  time  is  published  an  account  of  the  in- 
side workings  of  the  German  War  Machine  as  far 
as  is  possible  for  any  one  man  to  give.  Through  my 
intimate  connections  with  the  German  and  other  Se- 
cret Service  systems;  through  constant  contact  with 
prominent  army  and  navy  officers,  I  had  special  fa- 
cilities of  which  I  availed  myself  to  the  full,  to  gain 
the  inside  knowledge  which  I  here  commit  to  paper. 

The  most  efficient  and  elaborate  system  ever  de- 
vised by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  used  not  only  for  war 
and  destruction  but  as  an  intelligence  clearing  house 
for  the  whole  of  the  Empi/e,  is  the  German  War 
Machine.  Conceived  by  General  Stein  in  the  days  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  added  to  and  elaborated  by 
successive  administrations,  solely  under  the  control 
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of  the  ruling  house,  its  efficiency,  perfect  and  smooth 
working  is  due  to  tlie  total  absence  of  political  ma- 
chinations or  preferences.  Brains,  ability,  and  thor- 
ough scientific  knowledge  are  the  only  passports  for 
entrance  in  the  Grosser  General  Stab,  the  General 
Staff  of  the  German  Empire.  You  will  find  blooded 
young  officers  and  gray-haired  generals  past  active 
efficiency,  experts  ranking  from  an  ordinary  mechanic 
to  the  highest  engineering  expert,  all  working  har- 
moniously togetli  '•  with  one  end  in  view,  the  acme 
of  efficiency.  Controlled  and  directed  by  the  War 
Lord  in  pei-son  through  the  Chef  des  Grossen  Gen- 
eral Stabs,  in  my  time  General  Field  Marshal  von 
lleeriiigen,  tliis  immense  machine,  the  pulsing  brain 
of  a  lighting  force  of  four  and  half  a  millions  of  men, 
is  composed  of  from  ISO  to  200  oflflcials. 

At  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  after  the  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Prussian  armies  at  Prussian  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land,  Bonaparte  had  Prussia  and  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  at  his  mercy.  Contraiy  to  the  advice 
of  his  generals,  especially  the  succinct  advice  of  his 
often  unheeded  mentor  Talleyrand,  to  completely  dis- 
integrate Prussia,  Napoleon  through  his  fondness  for 
pretty  women  let  himself  be  tricked  by  Louise  of  Prus- 
sia. The  interesting  historical  stoiT  of  this  incident 
may  be  apropos  here,  showing  how  the  world's  history 
can  be  changed  through  a  kiss.  At  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Tilsit,  Napoleon,  on  the  verge  of  disinte- 
grating Prussia,  met  the  beautiful  Queen  Louise  of 
Prussia.    Through  her  pleadings  and  the  imprint  of 
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Napoleon's  kiss  on  her  classic  arm  Bonaparte  j;ranlo<l 
Prussia  the  right  to  ujainUiiu  a  standing  army  of 
12,000  men.  That  in  itself  did  not  moan  nnich  but 
it  gave  able  and  shrewd  Prussian  patriots  the  oppor- 
tunity to  circumvent  and  hoodwink  Bonaparte's  pol- 
icy. 

Prussia  has  always  been  fortunate  in  producing 
able  men  at  the  most  need«Ml  moments.  A  man  arose 
with  a  gift  for  militaiy  organization,  lie  iiad  every 
province,  district,  town,  and  village  in  Prussia  care- 
fully scheduled  and  the  aide-bodied  men  thereof  put 
on  record,  lie  selected  the  12,000  men  permitted 
Prussia  under  the  Napoleimic  decree  and  drilled 
them.  No  sooner  wore  those  men  drilled  than  they 
were  dismissed  and  another  12,000  called  in.  From 
this  point  dates  modern  conscription  —  the  father  of 
which  was  General  Stein  —  and  this  also  inaugurated 
the  birth  of  the  War  Machine.  In  the  three  years 
Prussia  had  180,000  well-drilled  men  and  120,000  re- 
serves, quite  a  different  proposition  from  the  12,000 
men  Napoleon  thought  he  had  to  face  on  his  retreat 
from  Moscow,  and  which  played  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  dictator  of  Europe. 

Through  the  wars  of  18G4  and  180G  to  1870,  tlie 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  War  Machine  of  Prussia 
was  merged  into  that  of  the  German  Empire  an('  is 
a  record  of  increasing  efforts,  entailing  unbolieva'tle 
hard  work  and  a  compilation  of  the  minutest  details. 
The  modern  system  of  organization,  especially  the 
mobilization  schedules,  are  Helmuth  von  Moltke's, 
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the  "  Grosse  Sclnveiger,"  the  Great  Silent,  the  strate- 
gist of  the  1871  eampaipfn. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  late  Moltke  and  lleeringen.  They  have  the 
same  aquiline  features,  tall,  thin,  dried-iip  body,  the 
same  taciturn  disposition,  even  to  their  hobbies  — 
Moltke  being  an  incessant  chess  player,  Ileeringon 
using  every  one  of  his  spare  moments  to  play  with 
lead  soldiere.  He  is  reputed  to  hae  an  army  of 
30,000  lead  soldiers  with  which  he  plays  the  moment 
he  opens  his  eyes  —  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Moltke,  who  used  to  request  his  chess-board  the  Qrst 
thing  in  the  morning.  In  militar}-  circles  Heeringen 
is  looked  upon  with  the  same  respwt  and  accredited 
with  quite  as  much  strategical  knowledge  as  Moltke 
was.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that,  whenever  there 
is  any  tension  in  Europe,  especially  between  Germany 
and  France,  General  von  lleeringen  or  his  comrade 
in  arms,  General  von  Thulsen  Haeseler  —  also  a  great 
strategist  and  iron  disciplinarian,  immediately  take 
command  of  Metz,  the  most  important  base  and  mi 
tary  post  in  the  Emperor's  domain. 

There  is  no  man  alive  wh  >  knows  one-half  as  much 
about  the  strategical  position  of  Metz  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  General  von  Heeringen.  Often 
on  stormy,  bitter  cold  winter  nights,  sentries  on  out- 
posts stationed  and  guarding  the  approaches  of  Metz 
are  startled  to  find  a  gaunt,  limping  figure,  covered 
in  a  gray  arm  •  greatcoat  with  no  distinguishing 
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marks,  stalking  along.  Ai.ronipank'd  by  orik-rHi'!* 
carrying  faaip  stools  uud  table,  night  glasses  luid 
eleitric  torehes.  bulling  repeatedly,  bidden  men  taking 
(b>\vn  ai  writing  the  sliort,  croaking  sentences  escap- 
ing between  the  thin  compressed  lips,  the  "(Jeist  of 
Metz  "  prowls  round  measuring  every  foot  of  ground 
tifiy  miles  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  his  l)e- 
loved  .Metz.  The  st<'el  tipped  arrow  ever  pointing  at 
the  heart  of  France  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  guard- 
ians. 

The  visible  head  of  this  vast  organization  is  called 
Der  Orosse  General  Stab  with  hoadcpiarters  in  Berlin. 
Each  army  corps  has  a  "  kleine  fJeneral  Stab "'  who 
sends  its  most  able  oQicers  to  Berlin.  These  ofTicers, 
in  conjunction  with  the  most  able  scientists,  t'ligineers, 
and  architects  the  Empire  can  produce,  couii)oso  the 
Great  General  Staff.  The  virtual  head  is  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  The  .actual  executive  is  called  "  Chef 
dos  Grossen  General  Stabs." 

There  is  a  small,  ding}-,  u*^  pretentious  room  in  the 
General  Staff  Gebaude  where  at  momerts  of  stress 
and  tension  or  international  complicatioi>s,  assemble 
five  men.  His  Majesty,  at  the  head  of  the  table;  to 
the  right  the  Chef  of  Grossen  General  Stab;  to  the 
left  his  Minister  of  War;  then  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, and  the  Chief  of  Admiral  Stab.  You  will  no- 
tice the  total  absence  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
Diplomacy.  When  tho^-^  five  men  meet  the  influence 
of  diplomatic  and  financial  affairs  has  ceased.    They 
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uvv  tlicif  to  ait.  Th(  M-  (cbinf?  of  tho  Kmi»oror'3 
pen  ill  tliat  room  int'aiiK  ;/p,  the  setting  in  motion 
of  a  tijilitiii^  fnfcc  of  '  1  'u  '  ')  men. 

llcrt'  is  anotiior  .  )«!aiH 

When  tlio  feelin^  tml  iicss  over  the  Moroccan 
(Hi('sti(»n  was  at  itH  h  ij:'i'  !  iicral  von  Ileeringen  on 
leaving  his  quarters  <  r  l'i:=i  n  ual  d'ive  in  the  Thier- 
gartcn  was  eagerly  ',ii  rtic!  ■  '  bv  •  e  of  officers, 
awaiting  his  exit. 

"Excellency!     Gel  t  s  I>»  ,       *•    webT''*?") 

Grimly  smiling,  retncni 'j.  (It  .lutefe  r..!.!  u'th* 
out  pause,  limping  to  ai«  wailiU:?  carriaj,''  'i'.Ji'  Ms 
answer: 

"  Siebcu  BuchstaVcn,  meine  Ilcrrenl"  ("Sevea 
letters,  gentlemen  I  ") 

Ti.  r,ermany  military  parlance  this  means  the  Em- 
pt'i<,;'s  signature,  Wilheim  II,  to  the  mobilization 
orders. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  fairly  correct  new  of 
this  mighty  organization,  I  have  to  explain  each  group 
separately.  The  whole  system  rests  on  the  question 
of  mobilization,  meaning  the  ability  to  arm,  trans- 
port, clothe,  and  feed  a  fighting  force  of  four  and  one- 
liiilf  million  men,  in  the  shortest  possible  time  on  any 
given  point  in  either  eastern  or  western  Europe. 
For  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  main  point 
of  the  training  of  the  Gorman  armies  is  the  readi- 
ness to  launch  the  eni  ire  fighting  force  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  any  given  point  of  the  compass.  Germany 
knows  through  past  experience  the  advisability  and 
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lU'CfSKity  of  v(iii(liii»iiijj  war  in  an  ent'iny'H  rouutry. 
The  German  army  \n  bull  I  for  aggression.  There  ure 
four  main  jrroupH : 

1.  Organization. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Vittualization. 

4.  Intelligence. 

Kacli  of  tliese  gronp«  is,  of  couriM»,  snlxlivided  into 
numerouH  branches  whieh  we  shall  go  into  under  each 
individual  head. 

OROA.MZATION 

First  comes  organizati(m.  The  German  army  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  parts:  the  standing  army, 
the  reserves,  and  Landwehr. 

The  standing  arm  comprises  700,000  officers  and 
men.  This  l»ody  of  men  is  ready  at  an  instant.  It 
is  the  resei'ves  who  need  an  elabt)rate  system  of  mo- 
bilization. The  reserves  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
first  and  second  reserves.  So  is  the  Landwehr,  hav- 
ing two  levies  —  the  first  and  second  Atifgebot. 
Everj-  able-bodied  man  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  can  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  colors.  One  in 
five  only  is  taken,  as  there  is  uiore  material  than  the 
country  needs  —  the  fifth  being  selected  for  one  of 
five  branches:  infantiy,  cavalrj-,  artillery,  Genie 
corps,  or  the  navj'.  The  time  of  service  in  the  in- 
fantry is  two  years;  in  the  cavalry  three,  in  the  ar- 
tilery  three,  in  the  Genie  corps  two,  and  in  the  navy 
three.     Well-conducted  men   get  from  two   to  four 
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months  of  their  time.     This  is  by  no  means  a  charity 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  but  a  well-thrashed 
and  deep-laid  scheme  to  circumvent  the  Reichstag  as 
it  gives  the  Emperor  another  75,000  men.     A  certain 
class  of  men  passing  an  examination  called  Einjah- 
riges    Zeugniss    or    possessing    a    diploma    called 
xibiturienten  Examen    (the  equivalent  of  a  B.  A.) 
serve  only  one  year  in  each  branch.     This  class  pro- 
vides most  of  the  reserve  officers.     The  active  officers, 
usually  the  scions  of  an  aristocratic  house  or  the  sons 
of  the  old  military-  or  feudal  families  in  Germany, 
are  mostly  educated  in  one  of  the  state  Kadetten- 
Anstalten,  military  academies,  of  which  Gross-Lich- 
terfelde  bei  Berlin  is  the  most  famous.     The  real 
backbone  and  stiffening  of  the  German  army  and  navy 
is  the  noncommissioned  officers  recruited  from  the 
rank  and  file.     In  fact,  this  body  of  men  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  thrones  in  the  German  Empire,  especially 
of  Prussia.     These  men,  after  about  twelve  years  of 
service  in  an  army  where  discipline,  obedience,  and 
efficiency  are  the  first  and  last  word,  are  then  drafted 
into  all  the  minor  administrative  officers  of  the  state, 
such  as  minor  railway,  post,  excise,  municipal,  and 
police.    The  reader  will  see  the  significance  of  this 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  Empire  but 
the  War  Machine  has  these  well-trained  men  at  its 
beck  and  call.     The  same  thing  applies  to  the  draft- 
ing of  officers  to  hold  the  highest  administrative  posi- 
tions in  the  state. 
There  are  twenty-five  army  corps  all  placed  in 
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strategical  position.  The  strongest  is  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  along  the  Rhine ;  the  second  in  importance 
garrisoning  the  Prussian-Russian  border.  The 
whole  country  is  subdivided  into  Bezirks  commandos 
(districts  posts)  whose  business  is  to  have  on  record 
not  only  every  able-bodied  man  —  reservists  —  but  ev- 
ery motor,  horse,  and  vehicle  available;  also  food  and 
coal  supply  —  in  fact,  everything  likely  to  be  wanted 
or  useful  to  the  army.  Every  German  reservist,  or 
otherwise,  knows  the  reporting  place  of  his  district 
and  has  to  report  there  when  notified  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  penalties  for  noncompliance  are  liigh 
even  in  peace  times.  In  the  event  of  war  or  martial 
law  they  are  absolutely  stringent.  The  commandos 
are  so  placed  that  tJi  y  could  forward  their  drafts  of 
men  and  material  to  their  provincial  concentration 
points  at  the  quickest  possible  notice.  These  provin- 
cial concentration  points,  being  railway  centf-s,  are 
so  located  that  the  masses  of  men  and  materials  pour- 
ing in  from  all  sides  can  be  handled  and  sent  in  the 
wanted  and  needed  direction  without  any  conges- 
tion. How  this  is  done  I  shall  explain  when  I  come 
to  transportation.  In  each  of  those  district  com- 
mandos are  depots,  Montirungs-Kammern  (arsenals), 
where  a  full  equipment  for  each  individual  on  the 
roll  is  kept.  The  marvelous  quickness  with  which 
a  civilian  is  transferred  into  a  fully  equipped  mili- 
tary unit  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and  is  only 
made  possible  through  systematic  training  and  con- 
stant maneuvers.    These  maneuvers  are  costly,  but 
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have  loug  been  recognized  in  German  military  circles 
as  essential  in  training  the  units  and  familiarizing 
the  commanders  with  the  handling  of  enormous 
masses  of  men.  In  the  last  Kaiser  maneuvers  over 
half  a  million  men  were  concentrated  and  massed; 
in  fact,  shuttlecocked  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to 
the  other  without  a  hitch. 

The  control  of  the  army  in  peace  or  in  war  lies  with 
the  Emperor.  He  is  the;  sole  arbiter  and  head.  No 
political  or  social  body  of  men  has  any  control  in 
army  matters.  No  political  jealousies  would  be  per- 
mitted. Obedience  and  efficiency  are  demanded. 
Mutual  jealousies  and  political  tricks  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  the  East  and 
lately  in  France  are  impossible  in  the  German  sys- 
tem, for  the  Emperor  would  break  instantly,  in  fact 
has  done  so,  any  general  guilty  of  even  the  faintest 
indication  of  such  an  offense.  And  there  is  no  a]i- 
peal  to  a  Congress,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  politi- 
cal organ  against  the  Emperor's  decision. 

Last  but  not  least,  under  the  heading  of  the  organ- 
ization comes  the  financial  aspect.  Out  of  the  five 
milliards  of  francs,  the  war  indemnity  paid  by  France 
to  Germany  in  1871,  200,000,000  marks  in  gold  coin, 
mostly  French,  were  put  away  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
ready  war  chest.  In  a  little  medieval-looking  watch 
tower,  the  Julius  Thurm  near  Spandau,  lies  this  ever- 
increasing  driving  force  of  the  mightiest  war  engine 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Ever  increasing,  for  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  6,000,000  marks  in  newly  minted 
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gold  coins  are  taken  year  by  year  and  added  to  the 
store.    On  the  first  of  October  each  year  since  1871, 
three  ammunition  wagons  full  of  bright  and  glitter- 
ing twenty-mark  pieces  clatter  over  the  drawbridge 
and  these  pieces  are  stored  away  in  the  steel-plate 
subterranean  chambers  of  the  Julius  Thurm,  ready 
at  an  instant's  notice  to  funiish  the  sinews  to  the  nuin 
wielding  this  force.     This  is  a  tremendous  power  in 
itself,  for  there  are  now  close  to  500,000,000  marks 
($120,000,000)    in   minted  gold  coinage  in   storage 
there.     This  provides   the  necessary   funds  for   the 
Gernmn  army  for  ten  calendar    months.     The  au- 
thorities have  no  necessity  to  a.sk  the  country',  war- 
ring politicians  —  in  this  instance  the  Reichstag  — 
for  money  to  start  a  campaign.     They  have  got  it 
ready  to  hand.     Once  war  is  declared  and  started,  if 
needed  they'll  get  the  rest. 

This  money  is  under  the  sole  control  of  military 
authorities.  It  has  often  been  declared  a  myth.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Notwithstanding  the  financial 
straits  Germany  has  gone  through  at  times  or  may 
go  through,  this  money  will  never  be  touched.  It  is 
there  for  one  purpose  only  and  that  purpose  is  war. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  amply  guarded.  Triple  posts 
in  this  garrison  town,  devices  to  flood  instantly  the 
whole  under  fifteen  feet  of  water  from  the  river 
Havel,  are  but  items  in  the  system  of  protection. 
Twice  a  year  the  Emperor  in  person,  or  his  heir  ap- 
par(!nt,  personally  inspects  his  war  chest.  Mechani- 
cal-balanced devices  are  employed  to  check  the  cor- 
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rect  weight.  It  is  a  marvelously  simplo  meclianism  by 
means  oi  which  in  less  than  two  hours  the  whole 
of  this  vast  hoard  of  gold  can  be  accuratoly  checked 
and  the  absence  of  a  single  gold  piece  detected. 


;■  ■■,( 


TBANSPORTATION 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  organization 
is  the  question  of  transportation.  Hannibal's  cam- 
paigns against  Ciesar  and  Napoleon's  central  Euro- 
pean wars  owed  their  success  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  wholly,  to  their  quickness  of  motion.  This  ap- 
plies about  tenfold  in  modern  warfare.  In  actual 
armament  the  leading  powers  in  Europe  are  prac- 
tically on  a  par.  The  personnel,  as  regards  personal 
courage,  stamina,  elan,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call 
it,  is  fairly  equal  also.  There  is  little  difference  in 
the  individual  prowess  of  French,  Russian,  English, 
and  German  soldiers.  This  is  well  known  to  military 
experts.  The  difference  is  mainly  a  question  of  disci- 
pline, technique,  and  preparedness,  the  main  factor 
being,  as  indicated,  the  ability  to  throw  the  greater 
number  of  troops  in  the  shortest  possible  time  against 
the  enemy  at  any  given  point,  without  exhausting  man 
and  beast  unnecessarily  and  enervating  the  country  to 
be  traversed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  num- 
erous arteries  of  traffic  at  disposal.  This  will  lead  us 
later  to  the  question  of  victualization,  Germany  fol- 
lowing closely  one  of  Moltke's  axioms:  "March 
separately,  but  fight  conjointly." 

Only  in  a  country  where  all  railroads,  highways, 
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and  waterways,  and  where  post  and  telegraph  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  state,  is  it  possible  to 
evolve  and  perfect  a  system  of  transportation  such  as 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  General  Staff.     Every 
mile  of  German  railioads,  especially  the  ones  built 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  constructed 
mainly  for  strategical  reasons.    Taking  Berlin  as  the 
center  you  will  And  on  looking  at  a  German,  more  es- 
pecially a  Prussian,  railroad  map,  close  similarity  to 
a  spider's  web.     From  Berlin  you  will  see  trunk  lines 
extending  in  an  almost  direct  route  to  hor  French  and 
Russian  frontiers.     Not  single  or  do.ible,  but  treble 
and  quadruple  lines  of  steel  converging  with  other 
strategic  lines  at  certain  points  such  as  Magdeburg, 
Hanover,     Nordhausen,     Kassel,     Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Cologne,  or  Strassburg  —  to  name  but  a  few. 
Places  such  as  enumerated  are  invariably  provincial 
commandos,  having  garrisons,  arsenals,  and  depots 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  capacity  of  the  railroad  yards  for  handling 
large  bodies  of  men  and  vast  amounts  of  goods  swiftly 
is  judiciously  studied.  At  any  given  time,  especially 
at  tense  political  moments,  at  every  large  strategical 
railway  center  in  Germany  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  trucks  and  engines  kept  for  military  purposes 
only  —  sometimes,  as  in  the  Rhine  divisio  i  during  the 
acute  period  of  the  Morocco  question,  with  steam  up. 

As  previously  related,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  rail- 
way officials  are  ex-soldiers.  Five  minutes  after  the 
signing  of  the  mobilization  orders  by  the  Emperor, 
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the  whole  of  the  railway  system  would  be  under  di- 
rect military  control.  Specially  trained  transporta- 
tion and  railway  experts  on  the  General  Staflf  would 
take  over  the  direction  of  affairs.  Besides  this,  there 
exists  in  the  German  standing  army  a  number  of 
Eisenbahn  Regimenter  (railway  corps)  — all  trained 
railroad  builders  and  mechanics.  Elalwrate  time- 
tables and  transportation  cards  are  in  readiness  to  be 
put  into  operation  on  the  instant  of  mobilization,  sup- 
erseding the  civil  time-tables  of  peace.  Theoretically 
and  practically  the  schedules  are  tested  twice  a  year 
during  the  big  maneuvers. 

The  same  applies  to  the  waterways  and  highroads 
of  the  Empire.  A  keen  observer  will  often  wonder  at 
the  broadness,  solidness,  and  excellent  state  of  repair 
of  the  chaussees  and  country  roads,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  little  traffic  passing  along.  They  are 
simply  strategical  arteries  kept  up  by  the  state  for 
military  purposes.  The  heads  of  the  transportation 
and  railway  corps  in  Berlin  sit  before  the  huge  glass- 
covered  tables  where  the  whole  of  the  German  railway 
system  to  its  minutest  detail  is  shown  in  relief,  and 
they  by  pressing  various  single  buttons  can  conduct 
an  endless  chain  of  trains  to  any  given  point  of  the 
Empire. 

To  show  the  accurate  workings  of  this  system  I  shall 
relate  an  incident.  During  the  Kaiser  maneuvers  in 
West  Prussia  a  few  years  age  I  happened  to  be  at 
headquarters  in  Berlin  delivering  some  plans  and 
records  of  the  English  Midland  Railway  system  when 
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a  General  Staff  Officer  entered  the  signal  hall  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  train 
having  a  regiment  on  board  destined  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  maneuver  field.  One  of  the  operators  through 
the  simple  manipulation  of  some  ivory  keys  in  the 
short  space  of  two  and  a  half  minutes  (as  1  was  keenly 
interested,  I  timed  it)  could  show  the  exact  spot  of 
the  train  between  two  stations,  the  train  being  over 
310  miles  distant  from  Berlin. 

As  every  class  Al  vessel  in  the  merchant  marine  of 
Germany,  especially  the  passenger  boats  of  the  big 
steamship  lines,  can  be  pressed  into  government  serv- 
ice, so  can  all  motor  vehicles,  taxis,  and  trucks  owned 
either  privately  or  by  corporations  be  called  upon  if 
considered  necessary.  Through  this  vast  and  far- 
reaching  system  of  transportation  Germany  is  en- 
abled to  throw  a  million  fully  equipped  men  on  to 
either  of  her  frontiers  within  forty-eight  hours.  She 
can  double  this  host  in  sixty  hours  more. 


VICTUALIZATION 

Napoleon's  dictum  that  an  army  marches  on  its 
stomach  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then,  adequate  pro- 
visions for  man  and  beast  being  the  most  important 
factor  in  military  science.  The  economic  feeding  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  men  in  peace  i  ime  is  work 
enough.  It  becomes  a  serious  problem  in  the  event 
of  war,  especially  to  a  country  like  Germany  which  is 
somewhat  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  the  feed- 
ing of  her  millions.    The  authorities,  quite  aware  of 
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a  possible  blockading  and  consequent  stoppage  of  im- 
ports,  have  made  preparations  with  their  usual  thor- 
ough German  completeness.  At  any  given  time  there 
18  sufficient  foodstuff  for  man  and  beast  stored  In  state 
storehouses  and  the  large  private  concerns  to  feed  the 
entire  German  army  for  twelve  months.  This  might 
seem  inadequate,  but  is  not  so,  the  authorities  being 
well  aware  that  war  in  Europe  at  the  present  time 
could  and  would  not  last  longer  than  such  a  period. 

Once  a  year  these  storehouses  are  overhauled  and 
perishable  or  deteriorating  provisions  replaced.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  foodstuffs,  especially  fodder 
are  sold  far  below  their  usual  market  prices  to  the 
poorer  classes,  notably  farmers.  Likewise  the  ma- 
terial used  by  the  army  is  as  far  as  possible  supplied 
by  the  farmer  direct.  The  total  absence  of  bloated 
pudgy-fingered  army  contractors  in  Germany  is  pleas- 
ant to  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  the  conditions  in 
some  other  countries  I  could  mention. 

Besides,  the  whole  of  the  German  fighting  machine 
18  so  organized  that  in  all  probability  decisive  battles 
would  be  fought  in  the  enemy's  country,  in  which  case 
the  onus  of  feeding  the  troops  would  fall  on  the 
enemy,  called  in  military  pariance  "requisitioning 
and  commandeering."  In  this,  German,  and  espe- 
cially Prussian,  quartermasters  are  in  no  v.^ay  behind 
their  English  confreres  of  whose  activity  in  the  Boer 
War  I  know  from  personal  experience. 

To  give  but  another  instance  of  the  scientific  thor- 
ouglmesa  in  detail,  take  a  single  food  preparation  — 
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the  ErbHwnrRt  (pea-meal  sausage),  a  preparation  of 
peas,  meal,  bacon,  salt  and  seasoning,  compressed  in 
a  dry  state  into  air-  and  water-tight  tubes  in  the 
form  of  a  sausage,  each  weighing  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Highly  nutritious,  light  in  weight,  practi- 
cally indestructible,  wholesome,  this  is  easily  pre- 
pared into  a  palatable  meal  with  the  simple  ad'dition 
of  hot  water.  Of  this  preparation  huge  quantities 
are  always  kept  in  stock  for  the  army. 

INTELUCBXCB 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  division  of  the 
General  Staff  and  upon  whose  information  and  efforts 
the  whole  machine  hinges  is  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment —  really  covering  many  different  fields  —  for  in- 
stance, general  science,  especially  strategy,  topog- 
raphy, ballistics,  but  mainly  the  procuring  of  informa- 
tion  data,  plans,  maps,  etc.,  kept  more  or  less  secret 
by  other  powers.  In  this  division  the  brightest  youn^ 
officers  and  general  officials  are  found.  The  training 
and  knowledge  required  of  the  men  in  this  seiTice  are 
exacting  to  a  degree.  It  requires  in  most  cases  the 
undivided  attention  —  often  a  life  study  —  to  a  single 
subject. 

It  has  been  the  unswerving  policy  of  the  Prussian 
military  authorities  to  know  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Euroi>can  countries  as  they  know  of  their  own.  In 
the  war  of  1870-71,  German  commanders  down  to  a 
lieutenant  leading  a  small  detachment  had  accurate 
information,  charts  and  data  of  every  province  in 
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France,  giviug  them  more  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  country  than  that  country  had  of  itself.     It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  at  Weissenburg  and  Worth  and  later  at  Metz, 
the  French  commanders  and  oflftcers  lost  valuable  time 
and  strategical  positions  through  sheer  ignorance  of 
their  own  country.    This  is  impossible  under  the 
rrussian  system.    To-day  there  is  not  a  country  in 
Europe  but  of  which  there  are  the  most  elaborate 
charts  and  maps,  topographically  exact  to  the  minu- 
test  detail  docketed  in  the  archives  of  the  General 
Staff.    This  applies  as  a  rule  to  the  General  Staff  of 
most  nations,  but  not  to  such  painstaking  details. 

While  undergoing  instructions  in  the  Admiral  Stab 
in  the  Koenigergratzerstrasse  70,  previous  to  my  being 
sent  on  an  English  mission,  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween my  instructor  and  myself  as  to  the  distance  be- 
tween  two  towns   on   the   Lincolnshire  coast.    He 
pushed  a  button  and  requested  the  answering  orderly 
to  bring  map  64  and  the  officer  in  charge.    With  the 
usual  promptness  both  map  and  officer  appeared. 
The  officer,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  discussed  with  me  in  fluent  colloquial 
English  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Lincolnshire. 
Isot  a  hummock,  road,  road-house,  even  to  farmers' 
residences  and  blacksmith's  shop  of  which  he  did  not 
have  exact  knowledge.    I  expressed  astonishment  at 
this  most  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  locality,  and 
suggested  that  he  must  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  residence  there.    Conceive  my  astonishment  when 
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informed  that  he  had  never  been  out  .>f  (ler.nany  and 
the  only  voyage  ever  taken  by  hhn  led  him  uh  f.ir  as 
Helgoland.    Subsequently  through  careful  uuiniru-H 
and  research -my  work  bringing  n.e  int<»  constant 
contact  with  the  variouH  divisions-  I  found  that  the 
whole  of  England,  France  and  Kussia  was  <  uvfully 
cut  into  sections,  each  of  those  s.-ctions  being  in  charge 
of  two  officers  and  a  secretary  whose  d.ity  it  was  to  ac- 
quaint and  make  themselves  i,erfe.tly  familiar  with 
evervthing  in  that  particular  bK-ality.     Through  the 
far-reaching  svstem  of  espionage,  the  latest  and  nt<,s 
up-to-date  information  is  always  forthcoming,  ami 
time  and  again  I  myself,  often  returning  fr.mi  a  mis- 
sion like  one  of  those  to  the  naval  bas-  in  S.otlan.l, 
have  sat  by  the  hour  verbally  amplifying  my  previous 

reports.  ...  , 

A  part  of  the  intelligence  system  is  the  pcrsonalit 
squad,  whose  duty  it  is  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  personality  of  every  army  and  navy  officer  of  the 
leading  powers.    I  have  seen  reports  as  to  tlie  en- 
vironments, habits,  hobbies,  and  general  proclivities 
of  men  such  as  Admiral   Fisher,  commanding  the 
Channel  Sqnadron  of  the  British  Xavy,  down  t<.  (o\- 
onel  Ribanlt,  in  charge  of  a  batter?-  in  Toulous.^    lo 
military  or  naval  officers  and  men  of  affairs,  tie 
reason  and  benefit  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.    Th  . 
general  reader,  however,  may  not  quite  see  the  point. 
The  position  of  a  commander  in  the  field  is  analogous 
to  the  execntive  head  of  a  big  selling  concern.    A  senu- 
personal  knowledge  of  the  foibles  and  characteristics 
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of  his  customers  without  doubt  gives  him  an  advan- 
tage over  a  rival  concern,  neglecting  the  personal 
equation  being  really  more  important  than  is  gener- 
ally understood.  This  has  long  been  recognized  and 
fully  taken  advantage  of  by  the  German  Army  author- 
ities. 

ABBIAL 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  entirely  new  and  ac- 
cording to  German  ideas  most  important  factor  has 
entered  and  disturbed  the  relative  military  power  of 
European  nations.    Tliis  is  the  a^Jrial  weapon. 

Since  the  days  of  Otto  Lilienthal  and  his  glider 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  Germany  to  keep  track  of  all 
inventions  likely  to  be  embodied  and  made  use  of  in 
the  War  Machine.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Lilienthal's 
glider  to  the  last  word  in  atrial  construction  such  as 
the  mysterious  Zeppelin-Parseval  sky  monster  that, 
carrying  a  complement  of  twenty -five  men  and  twelve 
tons  of  explosives,  sailed  across  the  North  Sea,  circled 
over  London,  and  returned  to  Germany.  Lilienthal's 
glider  kept  aloft  four  minutes,  but  this  new  dread- 
naught  of  Germany's  flying  navy  was  aloft  ninety -si.^ 
hours,  maintaining  a  speed  of  thirty-eight  miles  an 
hour,  this  even  in  the  face  of  a  storm  pressure  of  al- 
most eighty  meters.  Such  feats  as  these  are  signifi- 
cant. They  are  at  the  same  time  the  outcome  and  the 
cause  for  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  War  Ma- 
chine. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  tell  you  how  far  Ger- 
many has  advanced  and  progressed  in  this  struggle  for 
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mastery  of  the  sky.  I  shall  iliscloso  facts  about  her 
syHtem  that  have  never  appeared  in  print  —  that  have 
never  been  heard  in  conversation.  They  are  known 
only  to  the  General  Staff  at  Berlin,  not  even  in  the 
cabinets  of  Europe. 

Germany  without  doubt  has  the  most  up  lolato 
atrial  fleet  in  the  world.  The  BtKl^et  of  tin*  Ueioh- 
stag  of  1908-1900  allows  and  provides  f«>'-  th"  bulM- 
ing  and  maintenance  of  twelve  dirigible^  of  Zf  |ipolin 
type.  As  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  r<s(  cf  t !  •  world 
is  concerned  this  is  all  the  sky  navy  th:il  On  many  rtm 
sesses.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  she  hiis  ilir'  na,».s 
the  number  which  she  officially  acknowledges. 

The  dirigible  balloon  centers  in  Germany  am  fivf» 
and  they  are  situated  at  vitally  strategic  points. 
There  are  two  on  the  French  border,  one  on  the  Rus- 
sian border,  one  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  a  central 
station  near  Berlin.  The  exact  places  are  Strassburg, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Posen,  Wilhelmshafen,  and 
Berlin.  This  does  not  include  the  marvelous  station 
at  Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea,  this  being  a  strategic 
point  in  relation  to  Great  Britain.  Nothing  is  known 
about  this  Helgoland  station.  No  one  but  those  on 
official  business  are  permitted  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  it.    I  shall  tell  things  concerning  it. 

Besides  these  purely  military'  posts,  there  are  a 
number  of  commercial  stations  necessary  as  depots 
of  the  regular  transportation  aerial  lines  that  operate 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Like  Germany's 
commercial  steamers,  however,  they  are  controlled 
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and  subsidized  by  the  Government.  At  a  few  hours' 
notice  they  can  I"  converted  and  made  use  of  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes.  Taking  these  transportation  lines 
into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  by  summer 
of  the  present  year  Germany  could  send  fifty  huge  air- 
ships to  war. 

It  may  be  a  puzzle  to  Americans  why,  in  the  face  of 
disasters  and  accidents  to  these  Zeppelins,  Germany 
is  spending  about  !ii;4,000,000  on  her  aerial  fleet.  Now 
we  come  to  a  very  significant  point.  I  know  and  cer- 
tain members  of  the  German  General  Staff  know,  as 
well  as  trusted  men  in  the  aerial  corps,  that  there  are 
two  conditions  under  which  airships  are  operated  in 
Germany.  One  is  the  ordinal^  more  or  less  well- 
known  system  which  characterizes  the  operation  of 
all  the  passenger  lines  now  in  service  in  the  Empire. 
It  is  the  system  under  which  all  the  disasters  that 
appear  in  the  newspapers  occur.  Airsh?  ^hat  are 
used  in  the  general  army  flights  and  maneuvers  are 
also  run  under  the  sam*»  system  as  the  passenger 
dirigibles  —  for  a  reason. 

The  other  system  is  an  absolute  secret  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff.  It  is  not  used  in  the  general 
maneuvei-s,  only  in  specific  cases,  and  these  always 
secretly.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  effective  in  elimi- 
nating 75  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  which  have  char- 
acterized all  of  Germany's  adventures  in  dirigibles 
and  heavier-than-air  machines.  These  statistics  are 
known  only  by  the  German  General  Staff  office. 
Let  us  go  into  this  further.    Critics  of  the  German 
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dirigible  who  foolishly  rate  the  French  aSroplane  su 
perior  point  out  that  the  Zeppelins  have  three  serious 
defects  —  bulk  and  heaviness  of  structure,  iuflamma- 
bilitj'  of  the  gas  that  floats  them,  and  inability  to  store 
enough  gas  to  stay  in  the  air  the  desirable  length  of 
time  without  coming  down.    The  secret  devices  of  the 
German  War  Office  have  eliminated  all  these  objec- 
tionable features.     They  have  overcome  the  condition 
of  bulk  and  heaviness  of  structure  by  their  govorn- 
ment  chemists  devising  the  formula  of  a  material  that 
is  lighter  than  aluminum,  yet  which  possesses  all  of 
that  metal's  density  and  which  has  also  the  flexibility 
of  steel.    Airships  not  among  the  twelve  that  Ger- 
many admits  officially   are  made  of  this  material. 
Its  formula  is  a  government  secret  and  England  or 
France  would  give  thousands  of  dollars  to  possess  it. 
The  objection  of  inflamma])ility  of  the  lifting  power 
has  also  been  overcome.     The  power  of  the  ordinarj' 
hydrogen  gas  in  all  its  various  forms  has  been  multi- 
plied threefold  by  a  new  dioxygen  gas  discovered  at  the 
Spandau  goveramont  chemical  luborutoiy.    This  gas 
has  also  the  enormous  advantages  of  being  absolutely 
noninflammable.     I    have    seen    experiments    made 
with  it.    It  cannot  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Dirigibles  that  are  equipped  with  it  are  not  liable  to 
the  awful  explosions  that  have  characterized  flights 
under  the  ordinary  system.     The  new  gas  has  also  the 
enormous  advantage  of  having  a  liquid  form.     To 
produce  the  gas  it  is  only  necessnry  to  let  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  come  in  contact  with  the  liquid.     Carried 
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in  cylinders  two  feet  long  and  with  a  diameter  of  six 
inches  it  is  obvious  that  enough  of  this  liquid  can  be 
carried  aboard  the  big  war  dirigibles  to  permit  their 
refilling  in  midair.  So,  you  see,  all  the  objections  to 
the  commonly  known  system  of  operation  have  been 
overcome  by  the  War  Office. 

The  last'dirigible  tried  by  the  War  Office  in  1912, 
the  mysterious  Zeppelin  X,  made  a  continuous  trip 
from  Stettin  over  the  Baltic  to  Upsala  in  Sweden, 
thence  across  the  Baltic  again  to  Riga  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  where  it  doubled  and  sailed  back  to  Stettin. 
This  was  a  journey  of  076  miles.     The  airship  had  a 
complement  of  twenty-five  men  and  five  tons  of  dead 
weight.     It  traveled  under  severe  weather  conditions, 
the  month  being  March,  and  snow-storms,  hail  and 
rain  occurring  throughout  the  voyage.     The  signifi- 
cance of  this  flight  can  be  easily  understood  if  you 
consider  the  distance  from  Strassburg  or  Dusseldorf 
to  Paris  or  other  strategical  points  to  France  is  ap- 
proximately 298  miles.     A  ship  like  the  Zeppelin  X 
could  sail  over  the  French  border,  dynamite  the  forti- 
fications around  Paris  and  return,  the  journey  being 
roughly  900  miles  —  76  miles  less  than  the  actual  ti-ip 
made  by  the  Zeppelin  X.     Moreover,  the  German  nuli- 
tary  trials  have  shown  the  possibility  of  an  aerial 
fleet  leaving  their  home  ports  and  cruising  to  foreign 
lands  and  returning  without  the  necessity  of  landing 
to  replenish  their  gas  tanks  or  fuel. 

Let  me  show  you  how  the  German  aerial  corps  is 
made  up.     It  is  called  the  Luftschiffer  Abteilung  and 
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is  composed  of  ten  battalions,  each  consisting  of  3r>0 
men.     They  are  all  trained  absolutely  for  this  branch 
of  the  service.    Only  the  smartest  mechanics  and  arti- 
ficers are  selected.     In  the  higher  ])ranclu>s  tbe  iiiDst 
intelligent  and  bravest  officers  hold  command.     <\iii 
sidering  the  usual  pay  in  continental   armies,  the 
wages  of  the  men  in  the  General  aerial  corps  ai-e  ex- 
ceptionally high.     In  fact  they  are  the  highest  paid  in 
tbe  German  army.     Tliey  are  not  ordinary  enlist. d 
men,  meaning  that  they  serve  only  their  two  yeuts' 
time.     Most  of  them  have  agreed  to  ser-v«'  a  l<Migtliy 
term.     Married  men  are  not  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
this  branch  of  the  s<M'vice.     It  is  obvious  from  tlie  iia 
ture  of  the  work  that  the  hazards  are  often  givat. 
The  wonderful  system  of  the  German  AVar  Maelaiie 
has  been  installed  with  rare  detail  in  the  aenal  eorps. 
The  equipment  of  the  different  stations  is  really  nuir- 
velous.     For  everything  human  ingenuity  has  been 
able  to  devise  concerning  the  dirigible  you  will  tiisd  in 
application.     Each  station  is  fully  equipped  and  is 
an  absolutely  independent  cower  in  itself.     Take  the 
base  at  Helgoland.     It  is  th    i.ewest  and  the  one  that 
is  always  cloaked  with  secrt< 

At  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  island  of  Helgo- 
land one  sees,  amid  the  sandy  dunes,  three  vast  ob- 
long, iron-gray  structures.  At  a  distance  tb<-y  are 
not  unlike  overgrown  gasometers.  I  say  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  it  is  impossible  for  any  visitor  to  get  within 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  station.  The  solitary  a]>- 
proach  is  guarded  by  a  triple  post  of  the  marine  guanl 
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If  you  walk  toward  the  station,  before  you  come  witliia 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  guard,  you  will  find  large 
signs  setting  forth  in  unmistakable  and  terse  lan- 
guage that  dire  and  swift  penalties  follow  any  fur- 
ther exploration  in  that  direction.  Not  only  English 
but  German  visitors  to  Helgoland  have  found  out 
through  their  course  that  even  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  of  these  signs  is  dangerous.  I  shall 
however,  take  you  a  little  closer. 

Walking  on  until  you  are  within  fiftr  yards  of  the 
great  balloon  sheds,  you  pause  before  a  tall  fence  of 
barbed  wire,  this  connected  Avith  an  elaborate  alarm- 
bell  system  that  sounds  in  the  two  guard  houses.  For 
instance,  if  an  enterprising  secret  agent  of  France 
were  to  try  to  steal  up  on  the  station,  if  he  came  by 
night  and  cut  through  the  barbed  wire,  a  series  of 
bells  would  immediately  sound  the  general  alarm. 
Having  passed  through  the  six  strands  of  barbed  wire 
a  tall  octagonal  tower  meets  the  eye.  In  this  tower 
are  installed  two  powerful  searchlights  as  well  as  a 
complete  wireless  outfit.  All  the  Zeppelins  carry 
wireless.  By  means  of  elaborate  reflectors,  it  is  pos- 
sible with  the  searchlights  to  flood  the  whole  place 
with  daylight  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Thus  ascen- 
sions can  be  made  safely  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four.  The  three  oblong  sheds  stand  in  a  row,  the 
middle  being  the  largest,  having  spaces  for  two  com- 
plete dirigibles,  while  the  other  sheds  house  but  one 
each.    They  are  about  800  feet  long,  200  feet  broad 
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and  120  feet  high.  The  whole  structure  itself  can  bo 
shifted  to  about  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  this  being 
worked  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  railroad  engine  turn- 
table. The  reason  for  it  is  that  with  the  veering  of 
the  wind  the  sheds  are  turned  so  that  the  doors  will  be 
placed  advantageously  for  the  removal  of  the  airship 
from  its  place  of  shelter. 

The  whole  layout  and  the  vast  area  of  space  show 
that  it  is  the  Government's  intention  to  still  further 
increase  the  plant.  In  fact,  on  my  last  visit  to  Ildgo- 
land  —  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  ago  —  I  saw 
the  evidence  of  another  shed  about  to  be  built.  At  the 
station  is  the  most  efficient  meteorological  dei)artnieut 
of  all  the  stations.  The  most  up-to-date  and  sensitive 
instruments  connected  with  this  science  are  there  in 
duplicates  and  the  highest  experts  such  as  only  Ger- 
many can  produce  are  in  charge  of  the  department. 

When  I  was  at  Helgoland  I  noticed  a  vast  ditferonce 
in  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  compared  to  what 
they  had  been.  They  used  to  be  tremendous,  but  since 
the  addition  of  the  naval  base  tliey  have  become  sec- 
ondaiy.  Half  the  soldiers  on  duty  there  hnve  been 
transferred  elsewhere;  so  with  the  big  guns.  There 
is  no  longer  any  need  for  them.  As  I  stated,  1  .>aw  a 
fourth  big  balloon  shed  in  the  course  of  con.-i ruction. 
I  have  not  been  on  the  island  for  two  year>.  ?<('aody 
has  been  near  the  extreme  eastern  end  except  those 
closely  identified  with  the  service.  Tonsidering  that 
GermauY  has  not  built  more  than  one  extra  shed,  that 
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means  five  dirigibles,  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  could  stand  up  against  them.  Helgoland  does 
not  need  forts  any  more.  The  new  forts  float  in  the 
sky  and  can  rjiin  death. 

Ilt'lgoland  has  always  beon  a  sore  spot  of  British 
diplomacy.  Originally  England  owned  the  island; 
now  it  is  a  menace  to  England.  When  Lord  Salis- 
buiy  was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  he  conceived 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  shrewd  diplomatic  move. 
He  offered  Bismarck  the  island  of  Helgoland  in  ex- 
<  hange  for  some  East  African  concessions.  Helgo- 
land is  now  the  key  and  guard  of  Germany's  main 
arteiy  of  commerce,  being  the  key  to  Hamburg. 
With  the  dirigible  station  of  Helgoland  to  guard  her, 
Hamburg  is  impregnable  and  on  England's  northern 
coast  they  have  a  way  of  looking  out  across  the  North 
Sea  with  troubled  eyes,  for  who  knows  when  those 
terrible  cartridge-shaped  monsters  will  rise  into 
the  air  and  sweep  over  the  sea'/  Stranger  things  have 
happened,  even  though  the  countries  have  their  secret 
diplomatic  understandings. 

Let  us  c!):i  Jder  one  of  these  new  war  monsters,  the 
latest  and  most  powerful,  the  X  15.  The  latest  Zep- 
pelins, charged  with  the  newly  discovered  dioxy- 
genous  gas,  giving  these  sky  battleships  triple  lifting 
capacity;  the  perfecting  of  the  Diesel  motor,  giving 
enormous  consumption  (fifty  of  these  Diesel  engines, 
their  workings  secret  to  the  German  Governm.  it,  are 
stored  under  guard  at  the  big  navy  yards  at  ^vilhelra- 
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shafen  and  Kiel,  ready  to  be  iustalled  at  the  break  of 
war  into  submarines  and  dirigibles),  have  given  the 
German  type  of  aircraft  an  importance  undreamed  of 
and  unsuspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  operating  :^pher»'  of  the  new  balloons  has  ex- 
tended from  100  to  1,200-1,400  kilometers.  Secret 
trial  trips  of  a  fully  efpiipped  Zepi)eliu  like  X  1.", 
canning  a  crew  of  twenty-four  meu,  six  quiek-firing 
guns,  seven  tons  of  explosive,  have  extended  from 
Stettin,  over  the  Baltic,  over  Swedenburg  in  Sweden, 
recrossing  the  Baltic  and  landing  at  Swinemnnde, 
with  enough  gas,  fuel,  and  provisions  left  to  keej)  aloft 
another  thirtj-six  hours.  The  distance  all  told  cov- 
ered on  one  of  these  trii)s  was  1,180  kilometers.  This 
fact  speaks  for  it.^elf.  The  return  distance  from  Hel- 
goland to  London,  or  any  midland  towns  in  Enghiml, 
corresponds  with  the  mileage  covered  on  recent  trips. 
In  the  event  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, this  statement  needs  no  explanation.  That  is 
why  I  mentioned  that  the  latter-day  Zeppelins  were  a 
powerful  factor  in  bringing  about  an  amiable  under- 
standing between  those  two  powerful  countries.  For 
neither  the  historic  wooden  walls  of  Nelson's  day  nor 
the  steel  plates  of  her  modern  navy  could  help  Eng- 
land or  any  other  nation  against  the  inroads  of  the 
monsters  of  the  air. 

The  capacity  of  seven  tons  of  explosive  does  not  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  this  type  of  weapon.  I  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  the  new  Zeppelins  can  earn- 
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(louhlo  that  quantity  of  explosive  if  necessary.  As 
the  size  of  these  vessels  increases,  so  does  the  ratio  of 
their  carrj-ing  capacity. 

Picture  the  havoc  a  dozen  such  vultures  could 
create  attacking  a  city  like  London  or  Paris.  Pres- 
ent-day defense  a^jai'st  these  ships  is  totally  inade- 
quate. In  attackinjr  large  places,  the  Zeppelins;  would 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  G,000  to  8,000  feet,  at  which 
distance  these  huge  cigar-shaped  engines  of  death, 
700  feet  long,  would  appear  the  size  of  a  football,  and 
no  bigger.  I  know  that  Zei)pelins  have  successfully 
sailed  aloft  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Picture 
them  at  that  elevation,  everybody  aboard  in  warm, 
comfortable  quarters,  ready  to  drop  explosives  to  the 
ground.  The  half  informed  man  —  and  there  appear 
to  be  many  such  in  European  cabinets,  which  recalls 
the  proverb  about  a  little  knowledge  being  a  danger- 
ous thing  —  likes  to  say  that  a  flock  of  aeroplanes  can 
put  a  dirigible  out  of  business.  Consider  now  an 
aeroplane  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  and  remember 
that  the  new  Zeppelins  have  gone  thousands  of  feet 
higher.  An  aviator  at  6,000  feet  is  so  cold  that  he  is 
practically  useless  for  anything  but  guiding  his  ma- 
chine. How  in  the  world  is  he  or  his  seat-mate  going 
to  do  harm  to  a  big  craft  the  size  of  the  Zeppelin  that 
is  far  above  him?  An  aviator  who  has  ever  gone  up, 
say  8,000  feet,  will  tell  you  when  he  comes  down  what 
a  harrowing  experience  he  has  had.  What  good  can 
an  individual  be,  exposed  to  the  temperature  and  the 
elements  at  such  an  altitude,  in  doing  harm  to  the 
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calm,  comfortable  gentleini'U  iu  the  lieati-d  ooiiipart- 
meiits  of  the  Zeppelin?  —  Quatsch!  which  is  a  Ger- 
man army  term  for  piflle ! 

At  8,000  feet  the  small  target  a  Zepiieliii  afl'i)r(lH 
would  move  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  froia  thii-ty-live  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour.     Tlie  possible  chanics  of  iu  in;,' 
hit  by  terrestiial  gunfire  are  inlinitesiinally   small. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  vast  oi)porluniru's 
that  a  dirigible  has  for  night  attacks  or  the  i.ossibility 
of  hiding  among  the  clouds.     The  X  15,  sailing  over 
London,  could  drop  explosives  down  and  create  ter- 
rible havoc.     They  dou"t  have  to  aim.     They  are  not 
like  aviators  trying  to  drop  a  bonil)  (m  the  deck  of  a 
warship.     They  simply  dump  overb<»ard  some  of  the 
new  explosive  of  the  derman  Government,  these  new 
chemicals  having  the  property  of  setting  on  lire  any- 
thing that  they  hit,  and  they  sail  on.    They  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  hitting  the  mark.     Considrr  the  size 
of  their  target.     They  are  simply  throwing  something 
at  the  City  of  London.     If  they  do  not  hit  Uucking- 
hara  Palace  they  are  apt  to  hit  Knightsbridge.     And 
remember  that  whatever  one  of  the  new  German  ex- 
plosives strikes,  conflagration  begins. 

Aeroplanes,  biplanes,  monoplanes,  and  the  other  in- 
numerable host  of  small  craft  so  often  quoted  as  a 
possible  counterdefense  against  the  Zi^ppelin,  an^ 
overrated,  and  are  in  any  case  theoretical.  The  Ger- 
man authorities  have  made  vast  and  exhaustive  trials 
in  these  matters.  The  strenuous  efYorts  on  the  part 
of  this  Empire  to  Increase  its  dirigible  fleet  is  to  my 
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way  of  thinking  answer  enough.  The  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  at  Berlin  tries  out  more  thoroughly  than 
any  nation  in  the  world  every  new  device  of  warfare. 
They  have  tried  the  aeroplane  and  the  dirigible.  I 
have  heard  the  leading  experts  and  aviators  who  have 
been  assigned  to  both  types  agreeing  that  the  Zeppe- 
lins of  the  X  1!)  type  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
present-day  flying  machine  —  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me. 
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XIII 
ARMING  FOU  I'KACE  OR  WAR 

THE  map  of  Europe  is  certain  to  undorjio  some 
very  decidetl  changes  within  the  next  decath-, 
very  possiMy  in  less  time.  Social  and  econon\ic  con- 
ditions, let  alone  the  paramount  political  ambitions 
of  the  individual  rulers,  must  bring  about  a  decided 
alteration  in  state  boundaries  iu  Central  Europe. 
This  will  be  accorajdished  either  with  or  without  war 
—  with  bloodshed  most  likely.  History  and  human 
])ropensities  have  shown  the  inability  to  settle  any 
vital  points  by  peaceful  arbitration  and  the  more  one 
comes  in  contact  with  the  forces,  obvious  and  other- 
wise, directing  human  affairs,  the  more  one  learns  the 
rather  disheartening  fact  that  the  millennium  is  as 
far  off  as  ever.  The  prophecies  of  the  old  Biblical 
prophets  about  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  as  per- 
tinent to-day  as  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  The 
methods  may  have  changed  .since  the  conception  of  the 
Christian  religion  but  the  results  will  be  attained  now 
as  ever  by  the  right  of  a  mighty  sword  arm. 

The  most  virile  and  aggressive  power  in  the  center 
of  Europe  is  Germany  proper  —  this  term  of  Ger- 
many, including  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  races,  such 
as  the  German-speaking  portion  of  Austria,  Hungary 
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(for  your   true   nuugarian   is   a   keen   admirer  of 
f^treu-th  aud  force ),  Holland,  Switzerland  aud  in  all 
probability  the  Norsemen  and  Vikiuj,'  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  clan,  meaning  Sweden,  Norway  and  Den- 
mark.    Social  and  commercial  aims  and  aspirations 
in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  independent  as 
they  are  and  probably  always  will  be,  still  show  a  de- 
cided trend  to  Central  Germanic  cohesion.     The  whole 
of  Europe  is  rou-hly  divided  into  three  dominant 
races  —  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin  aud  the  Slavish.     The 
Teutonic  has  An-lo-Saxon,  Germanic  and  Norse  sub- 
divisions.    The  Latin,  Gallic,  has  the  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish  nations;  and  the  Slavonic  comprises  the 
Slavs  and  Romanic  races  with  their  innumerable  sub- 
diviMons  such  as  Mosc(.vlte,  Chech,  Pole,  Croat,  Serb, 
Rnl-ar,  Bojar,  etc.     These  three  groups  are  distinctly 
ditferent  in  habits,  thoughts,  manners  and  ambitions. 
Through  race  and  religion  they  are  also  deeplv  anta"-- 
onistic  by  reason  of  its  higher  commercial  develop- 
ment (I  do  not  say  education,  and  art,  music  or  litera- 
ture, for  there  your  Latin  or  Slav  excels),  the  Teu- 
tonic races  have  outstripped  the  other  two.     Com- 
mercialism means  consolidation  and  concentration 
and  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Germanic  races  — 
at  the  beginning  slowly  but  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  rapidly  — have  drawn  together  at  an  aston- 
ishing pace.    In  countries  such  as   Belgium,   Hol- 
land, Denmark  and  Switzerland,  each  possessing  their 
own  petty  machinery  of  expensive  government;  exist- 
ent only  through  the  mutual  jealousies  of  their  bigger 
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ncigbboi's,  tlure  lins  j;;'ov.ii  i;;)  a  dcM-idcdly  incorpor- 
ating spirit.  Notv.\;!i^tan(ling  tho  luiu.!  !  ilisin- 
clinafioii  of  tlic  inliiiii  1;;  : ions  of  {IkM  cotin;  :•/.  the 
gcucral  mai<s  of  the  poojtir  niv  1<y  i;  ,  n!(\i!is  aveis(  to 
boeome  mcnibors  of  a  va>t  oontral  10ui'o])(';ui  onijiirc, 
the  unswcrviug  ambition  of  the  iionso  of  the  IIoIumi- 
zollorus. 

Since  the  days  wlien  the  Tounts  of  Nurenibnrg  be- 
came electors  of  Rrandenburg,  from  the  grosse  Knr- 
furst,  Frederick  the  Great,  to  the  present  Knii»eror, 
the  house  of  Ilohenzollern  has  sliown  i  self  to  be  the 
most  virile  d\-nasty  in  modern  history.  Not  always 
clever,  they  possessed  the  raie  faculty  of  finding,  de- 
velo[)ing  and  using  men  having  the  necessary  ability  to 
execute  their  current  policies. 

In  thoroughly  feudal  and  aristocratic  countries 
such  as  comprise  Central  Europe,  especially  Ger- 
many, decided,  unswerving  aims  are  necessary.  If 
these  policies  are  conducted  in  a  clear,  level-lieaded 
manner,  judiciously  developing  the  wealth  and  cult- 
ure of  the  general  masses,  the  stability  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment or  throne  is  well-nigh  unshakable. 

It  has  often  been  spoken  and  written  that  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Germany  and  Austria,  Socialism,  to 
quote  but  one  of  the  numerous  "isms,"  has  under- 
mined existing  governmental  powers.  To  a  dose  stu- 
dent, these  assertions  are  absolutely  Avrong.  Teu- 
tonic Germanic  races  have  ever  been  given  to  deeply 
analytical,  pliilosophical  studies,  criticising  and  dis- 
secting, the  policies  of  their  rulers.     But  underlying, 
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you  will  lijul  a  deeply  practical  sense  and  appre<-ia 
tion  of  material  benefits.     The  German  Socialist  is  it 
fact  a  practical  dreamer,  quite  in  contrast  to  his  mer 
curial,  ellervescent  Latin  prototype.     The  rulers  ol 
(Jermany  have  learned  the  lesson  that  the  stability  of 
a  throne  rests  in  the  welfare  of  her  people  and  every- 
one must  admit  that  they  have  succeeded  in  this  re- 
sjx-ct  better  than  any  other  dynasty  known  to  his- 
tory.    Germany  without  doubt  is  the  most  uniformly 
prosperotis  and  civilized  country  in  the  world.     And 
therein   lies  the  danger,  as  no  sane  and  prosperous 
business  can  afford  to  stand  still.     Neither  can  a  solv- 
ent virile  nati(m  such  as  Germanv,  mark  time      For 
this  reason  :    Two  things  must  happen  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.    Germany  must  expand  peacefully  in  Europe, 
to  the  northeast  and  west ;  or  there  will  be  war.     The 
reasons  for  this  I  gave  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Isola- 
tion of  France." 

And  that  the  chances  of  peaceful  and  really  sensible 
adjustment  are  thoroughly  discounted  among  German 
men  of  affairs,  must  be  pretty  obvious  to  the  careful 
reader.    An  intensely  practical  and  saving  people 
such  as  the  Germans  would  not  spend  billions  in 
money,  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor,  in  perfectin«r 
and  keeping  up  a  fighting  machine  w-thout  being  thor* 
oughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  investment. 
Strong,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  Germany  is  to-day, 
the  strain  is  tremendous  and  for  this  reason  alone  ex- 
isting political  and  geographical  conditions  in  Europe 
must  undergo  a  decided  change. 
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These  changes  are  bound  to  oecin'  btit  it  is  luu-d  to 
set  a  correct  time.  It  may  l)e  to-morrow;  it  certainly 
will  not  bo  more  than  a  decade  hence.  Tiie  deatli  of 
the  Emperoi"  Francis  Jo.^epli  will  precipitate  it  at 
once  —  and  he  is  old  and  feeble. 

Secondly,  the  Church.  The  mainstay  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  rests  with  the  Austrian  monarchy  and 
with  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor,  it  would  —  in 
fact  have  to  —  look  to  some  otlier  country  and  ruler 
for  protection.  There  is  no  Catholic  ruler  in  a  Cath- 
olic country  to-day  able  to  support  and  protect  the  dij;- 
nity  of  the  Church,  The  (lennau  Emperor  is  a 
Trotestant  monarch,  but  he  is  first  and  last  a  Chris- 
tian, and  thanks  to  his  usual  keen  aiul  far-sighted 
policy,  backed  up  by  strong  spiritual  convictions,  re- 
ligious dissensions  are  almost  unknown  in  his  em- 
pire. The  Catholic  religion  enjoys  in  no  country, 
save  the  United  States,  more  real  freedotn  from  perse- 
cution than  it  does  in  Germany.  And  the  Emperor's 
personal  standing  with  the  Vatican  is  excellent.  I 
need  only  remind  the  reader  of  his  perennial  visits  to 
the  King  of  Italy  when  he  never  fails  to  visit  the 
Vatican,  paying  his  respects  as  the  ruler  of  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  Catholics,  if  you  please,  to  the  keeper 
of  Peter's  keys. 

In  my  work,  I  have  met  eminent  dignitaries  and 
princes  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  voiced  j)retty 
freely  —  that  is  for  churchmen  —  their  confidences, 
willingness  of  their  support  to  the  Emperor's  general 
policies. 
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«o  she  has  covorlv         '     ^     ^^'''  "'''"^"^'  '^"'"^^"^ 

you  n..,  onlv  recall  the  davs  o  Vba  t  xTr",''" 
^vltl.In  the  last  fow  vc-iis  rWi ,,  ,^'''-  '^^I  — liav( 
fooli,,..  a-ainst  Zd-  '^* ''^^^^'^'^  «  strong  martia; 
aro  ii^ct  V  m^r"  '^^:^«^^-'-  I^-th  conutne. 
"ot  on  a  V  a^^.Ct  ?I  :  'T  ^"'^^'^'-'^-'t  and  wouh] 
^loes  no,  ;-a  y:^:^^^  -corporation.  Gonnan, 
knows  that     T:  ..v  ..i  .^  i  '^.'^"'  '^"d  ►Scandinavia 

froe  hand,  doo  ';  L    thorV'''  ^r"^'^'  '"^"^'  ^ 
towards  Gernnnv  fn  il  '^  ^'''^'^  ''^'"^  '^o^^ing 

With  Germn  hi  I      ?  ''  ""''""''^^  i"dopondonce 

tain,  transport  ani  J    Z  "'  "^^"^"^^^  ^^"''^  --- 
of  first  cKasLhlf       ^^/^^^-'^^^^tors  of  a  nn'llion 

zollern  even  ont«Hio  r.,.iv    i  "ouse  ot  Hohen- 

flne^o..  i„  com!;   r'air^'wir/rr"""^'- 

.bu.de,.b„,t  that  Win  .h^t:™,  wir"  ""'^ ""-' 
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